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ABSTRACT 

This biannual statistical abstract of the higher 
education system in Israel provides updated, comprehensive, detailed 
data as well as a chapter summarizing and analyzing the main findings 
using international comparisons. Chapter 1 contains the summary of 
findings. Some of the key findings are: (1) most undergraduates are 
holders of Israeli matriculation certificates; (2) the proportions of 
non~Jews and of Jews of Asian and African origin attending 
institutions of higher education is significantly lower than their 
share of the 18-year-old population; (3) the total number of higher 
education students in 1992-93 was 99,800; (4) 73 percent of students 
in 1992-93 were undergraduates; (5) 55,2 percent of students in 
1992-93 were women; and (6) the transition rate of master's students 
going on to doctorates was 30 percent. Chapter 2 contains data on the 
potential for and access to undergraduate study. Chapter 3 contains 
data on students in higher education. Chapter 4 covers the 
progression of studies at universities. Chapter 5 describes 
recipients of degrees. Chapter 6 contains data on higher education 
staff. Chapter 7 contains financial and physical information on 
institutions. Chapter 8 contains data on inputs and outputs of 
university research. Chapter 9 looks at Israeli students and degree 
recipients abroad. Appended are a brief outline of the higher 
education system and technical details. Many tables and figures 
present the data in detail. (JB) 
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Foreword 



The Planning and Budgeting Committee of the Council for Higher Education publishes a biannual statistical 
abstract on the higher education system in Israel. The publication is intended to provide the public with 
updated^ .comprehensive, detailed, and reliable data on the various aspects and characteristics of the higher 
education system. 

In the most recent edition of the publication, some basic changes were made in the format. Unlike previous 
editions, which were made up of statistical tables arranged by topic, the most recent edition also included 
a chapter summarizing and analyzing the main findings, using international comparisons. The positive 
responses to this edition encouraged us to further improve the new format in the current edition, and make 
it the permanent format of the publication. This change, and the centrality of the summarj' chapter, are 
expressed in the new title of the publication. The Higher Education System in Israel — Trends and 
Developments. 

The current edition is significantly expanded from the previous one. Among other changes worth noting: 
the addition of two new chapters, one on the inputs and outputs of university research and the other on 
Israeli students abroad; an expanded chapter on the educational process, from matriculation to Ph.D.; and 
the inclusion of new data on topics such as the "national expenditure on higher education", fellowships for 
graduate and post-doctoral students, and academic staff by field, age, and sex. In addition, the summary 
chapter in this edition makes greater use of international comparisons and cross-references. Finally, a 
particular effort was made to integrate data on universities with data on non-university institutions of higher 
education, treating all institutions of higher education as a single integrated system. In this, the English 
edition, we have also included a short general description of the higher education system in Israel in Appendix 
A, which is intended to help the foreign reader understand the material presented herein. 

The large quantity of statistical material presented herein was compiled in close cooperation with many 
institutions, foremost among them the Central Bureau of Statistics and the institutions of higher education. 
We would like to extend special thanks to Mr. Chanan Zakai, Mr. Israel Leibner, Ms. Shula Kamir, and 
their staff at the Central Bureau of Statistics, who helped greatly in preparing this publication, and who 
are continually working to expand, deepen, and improve the base of statistical data on higher education 
in Israel. In addition, we are indebted to the National Center for Testing and Evaluation and the Open 
University, who prepared special data on their activities for this publication, and to Ms. Cynthia Holme of 
the Universities Statistical Record of the U.K., who provided us with special tabulations of Israeli students 
and Ph.D. recipients in the U.K. 

Most of all, we would like to thank Mr. Shlomo Herskovic, in charge of data and indicators, who edited this 
publication in cooperation with the other members of the PBC staff. 



Gury Zilkha 
Director General 
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1. Introduction 

In this chapter, we summarize and highlight the 
primary findings of the detailed tables presented in 
the following chapters. We attempt to bring together 
those findings and trends which characterize and 
distinguish the higher education system in Israel, 
while emphasizing the situation in the past few 
years, as well as new data items that have been 
incorporated in the statistical framework on Israeli 
higher education since the previous edition of this 
publication was issued. Most of the data presented 
herein is based on surveys of the Israeli Central 
Bureau of Statistics. 

To facilitate the evaluation of the status of higher 
education in Israel from a broader perspective, 
we have included international comparisons with a 
group of developed countries, made up, in general, 
of the following eight countries: Italy, the United 
States, West Germany (hereinafter, **Germany"), 
the Netherlands (hereinafter, "Holland")* the United 
Kingdom (hereinafter, "the U.K.")» Japan, France, 
and Sweden. Where not indicated otherwise, data 
on these countries was taken from two recent 
publications of the Organization of Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD): Education 
at a Glance — OECD Indicators, Paris, 1993; 
Education in OECD Countries — A Compendium 
of Statistical Information, Paris, 1993. 

The following survey includes many cross- 
references to graphs and tables. The graphs appear 
in the body of the survey, as do the tables which 
start with the number 1. Tables that start with a 
number greater than 1 appear later in the report, 
in the appropriate chapter. For example, table 2.10 
appears in Chapter 2 of the report. 

2. The Potential for and Accessibility 
to Undergraduate Studies 

a. Students entering undergraduate studies in 
institutions of higher education can be 
classified in three categories: 1 ) Those 
who have completed their secondary studies 
in Israel and have received an Israeli 
matriculation certificate; 2) Israelis who have 
not obtained a matriculation certificate, or 
those with low achievement levels in high 
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school who complete their studies, and 
frequently their matriculation examinations* 
as well, in a pre-academic preparatory course 
under the auspices of an institution of higher 
education or a regional college; or 3) new 
immigrants whose preparation for academic 
studies was completed abroad. 

Holders of matriculation certificates 

b. The primary source of undergraduates are 
holders of Israeli matriculation certificates 
(hereinafter, "matriculants"). From the mid- 
1980' s, the number of new matriculants 
increased by about 57%, from approximately 
23,200 in 1984/85 to 36,400 in 1992/93. The 
proportion of matriculants among 1 8-year-olds 
in the population also increased in this period, 
from 32.4% in 1984/85 to approximately 
37.7% in 1992/93 (see Figure 1.1). This 
increase in the number of matriculants, as 
well as in their proportion among 1 8-year-olds, 
results from two trends: 

• An increase in the number of 18- 
year-olds in the population, from 
approximately 71,700 in 1984/85 to 
96,600 in 1992/93, an increase of 34.7%; 

• An increase in the number of secondary 
school pupils in the twelfth grade 
studying for matriculation relative to the 
number of 18-year-olds, from 55.6% in 
1984/85 to 62.2% in 1992/93. During 
this period, the number of twelfth-grade 
pupils in matriculation preparatory tracks 
increased by about 50.6%, reaching 
approximately 60,100 in 1992/93 (see 
Table 2.1). 



There is a certain overlap, therefore, between this 
category and the first category. 

[15 
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It should be added that according to an up-to- 
date population projection, recently conducted 
by the Central Bureau of Statistics,* it appears 
that the 18-year-old population will continue 
to increase in the coming yeeu's, although at 
a slower pace than the steep increase of the 
early 1990's. The number of 18-year-olds is 
projected to reach 106,000 by the year 2000. 
These data, therefore, indicate a continuing 
increase in the number of new matriculants 
into the second half of this decade. 

! 

c. The overwhelming majority of matriculants 
(approximately 85% in recent ytaxs) are 
"internal" matriculants (those who completed 
twelfth grade and took the m^:*riculatibn 
examination within the framework of a 
secondary school under the control of 
the Ministry of Education and Culture), 
who successfully passed the matriculation 
examinations upon completion of their 
secondary studies. The remainder are either 
"internal** matriculants who completed their 
secondary studies previously but only became 
eligible for the matriculation certificate at a 
later date (more than 4,000 such pupils per year 
in recent years), and pupils who were prepared 
for the matriculation examinations through 
"external** frameworks (approximately 1,100 
per year in recent years). 
Among the internal matriculants in Hebrew 
education, women make up about 56%, a 
figure which has remained stable since the 
mid-1980*s. In Arab education, the proportion 
of women increased from approximately 
45% in 1984/85 to 51% in 1990/91.** In 
this context, it is interesting to note that 
the proportion of women in the 18-year- 
old population is about 49%. Approximately 
80% of the matriculants in Hebrew education 
studied in the general track, while the 
proportion studying in the general track in 
Arab education was generally above 90% of 
the matriculants. 



Data on the population groups and continent 
of origin of the internal matriculants are 
displayed in Table 1.1 below. Almost 90% 
of the matriculants in 1984/85 and 1990/91 
were Jews. Among the Jewish matriculants, 
the distribution by continent of origin 
changed with time. The proportion of second- 
generation Israelis increased from 28.9% 
in 1984/85 to 37.2% in 1990/91, with a 
corresponding decrease in matriculants who 
were bom abroad and/or whose fathers were 
bom abroad. The table also shows that: 

• The proportions of non-Jews, and of 
Jews of Asian and African origin, among 
matriculants are significantly lower than 
their share of the 18-year-old population. 

• Over time, there was a recognizable 
improvement in the proportion of Jews 
of Asian and African origin among 
matriculants relative to their proportion 
in the 18-year-old population. Among 
non-Jews, however, no significant change 
appeared during the above period. See 
Table 2.2. 

Pre-academic preparatory programs 

d. Another important source of potential 
students are those who complete pre-academic 
preparatory programs. These programs offer a 
second chance for young people who want 
to enroll in an institution of higher education 
but who lack the matriculation certificate or 
who received poor grades in secondary school. 
These programs take place under the auspices 
of an institution of higher education or regional 
college. 

e. The number of students enrolled in pre- 
academic preparatory programs increased 
rapidly from 3,500 in 1984/85 to 7,700 in 
1991/92, an annual growth rate of 11.9%. 
In 1992/93, the numbers reached 7,800, an 



Tlie calculation, conducted by the Planning and Budgeting Committee, was done according to Forecast 2 in the Central 
Bureau of Statistics publication Population Forecast for Israel through 2005, Special Publications Series no. 913, Jerusalem. 
1992/1993. 

1990/91 is the last year for which there are data of the Central Bureau of Statistics on matriculants and their demographic 
characteristics. 
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Figure 1.1 

New Israeli Matriculants 
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increase of only 1.6% over 1991/92. Most 
of the growth since 1984/85 has occurred in 
programs at regional colleges. The proportion 
of academic preparatory students who are 
studying at regional colleges increased from 
32% in 1984/85 to 51.5% in 1992/93. The 
number of students studying in preparatory 
programs at universities fluctuated from 2,200 
to 2,500 during the above period, and the 
proportion of these students fell from 63.3% 
in 1984/85 to only 32% in 1992/93. The 
remaining students studied in pre-academic 
preparatory programs at teacher training 
colleges. See Table 2.3. 

About half of the students in pre-academic 
preparatory programs are of Asian or African 
origin, and about two-thirds of the students 
are classified as **worthy of advancement", 
according to their socio-economic status. 
This classification entitles them to public 
assistance for tuition fees and living expenses, 



as well as priority in obtaining lodging in 
dormitories. About 70% of all the pupils in pre- 
academic preparatory programs in 1992/93 
did not have a matriculation certificate when 
they entered the program. Some of these 
pupils fulfill the requirements to obtain a 
matriculation certificate as "extemar' pupils 
or as "intemar* resit examinees. In some 
preparatory programs at universities, special 
tracks are also offered which, if successfully 
completed (usually in about a year), substitute 
for the matriculation certificate for obtaining 
admission to that university. Students who 
already held a matriculation certificate when 
they entered the preparatory course (about 
30%) took supplementary and refresher 
courses to improve the results of their 
matriculation examination and thus enhance 
their chances for admission to an institute of 
higher education in their desired field. See 
Table 2.3. 
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Table 1.1 



Distribution of Internal Matriculants and 18-year-old Population, by 
Population Group and Continent of Origin 
1984/85, 1990/91 (percentages) 
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Equality 


and origin^ 


Matriculants 


18-year-olds 


Index^ 


Matriculants 18-year-olds 


Index^ 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


1.00 


100.0 


100.0 


1.00 


Population group 












1.15 


Jews 


88.4 


77.1 


1.15 


89.1 


77.2 


Non-Jews 


11,6 


22.9 


0.51 


10.9 


22.8 


0.48 • 


Continent of origin (Jews) 












Total 


100.0 


100.0 


1.00 


100.0 


100.0 


1.00 


Israel 


28,9 


20.8 


1.39 


37.2 


29.0 


1.28 


Asia-Africa 


37.3 


53.7 


0.69 


33.2 


43.0 


0.77 


Europe-America 


33.7 


25.6 


1.32 


29.6 


28.0 


1.06 



1 . We assumed that all matriculants in Hebrew education are Jewish and that all matriculants in Arab 
education are not Jewish. In 1984/85, existing data on matriculants* religion shows that approximately 
87.6% of the matriculants were Jewish. This figure is only slightly different from the percentage of 
matriculants in Hebrew education for that year (88.4%). 



2. Calculated using the equation: percentage of matriculants divided by perv;entage of 18-year-olds. 



New immigrants 

g. The third source of potential undergraduate 
students is new immigrants, who received their 
secondary school education abroad. Some 
immigrants even began undergraduate studies 
at a university abroad before coming to Israel. 
Some immigrants study in pre-academic 
preparatory programs for new immigrants 
at universities. Others, primarily those who 
already began their undergraduate studies 
abroad, are admitted directly to universities 
in Israel without studying in a preparatory 
program. 

Pre-academic preparatory programs for 
immigrants are intended to facilitate the 
students* successful absoiption in universities, 
as well as their social absorption in 
Israel. These preparatory programs focus on 
teaching Hebrew, English, Jewish history, etc. 
From 1980/81 to 1989/90, the number of 



immigrants studying in preparatory programs 
at universities fluctuated between 500 to 750 
each year. During this period, most of the 
students were immigrants from Latin America 
and Western Europe. Following the wave 
of immigration from the Soviet Union, the 
number of immigrant students in preparatory 
programs in 1990/91 increased by 268% over 
1989/90, reaching 2,700. Since then, however, 
the numbers have rapidly decreased to 2,150 
in 1991/92 and 1,200 in 1992/93. See Tables 
2.4 and 2.5. In part, this decrease expresses 
the general decline in immigration from the 
former Soviet Union in the past few years. 
However, it appears that part of the decrease 
also stems from attempts by the institutions 
to tighten up the entrance requirements for 
the preparatory programs. In addition, the 
immigrants themselves appear less inclined to 
view the preparatory programs as a necessar>' 
step towards entrance to a university. 
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According to reports by the Students Authority 
of the Ministry of Immigrant Ab orption (the 
source of data on students in pre-academic 
preparatory programs for immigrants), the 
number of immigrant Freshman students 
totaled 3,400 in 1991/92, and 3,100 in 1992/93, 
which represents one-sixth of all the Freshman 
students for those years. According to current 
projections on immigration from the former 
Soviet Union, it appears that the proportion 
of immigrants among Freshman students will 
drop in the future. 

The psychometric examination 

h. Until recently, all institutions of higher 
education (except for the Open University), 
have required potential undergraduate 
candidates to take a psychometric 
examination administered by the National 
Center for Testing and Evaluation. This 
examination is required in addition to a 
matriculation certificate (or its equivalent) 
at a certain minimum level. After a rapid 
increase of about 40% from 1989 to 1992 
in the number of individuals taking this 
examination for the first time, the number of 
examinees fell in 1993 to 38,700, compared 
with 41,200 in 1992. This increase up to 
1993 and subsequent decrease in 1993 can be 
explained in part by the trend in immigration 
from the former Soviet Union. If up to 1990, ' 
only about 0.4% of the examinations were 
administered in Russian, at the peak of the 
Soviet immigration in 1991, the proportion 
of Russian-language examinations reached 
11.4%. This proportion fell to 8.9% in 1992 
and 7.9% in 1993. 

The increase and subsequent decrease in the 
number of examinees can also be partially 
explained by an increase in the number 
of candidates who took the examination 
immediately after high school, before their 
army service. In the past, more candidates took 
the examination closer to the time when they 
applied to the institution of higher education. 
The proportion of examinees under the age of 
18 has been increasing steadily since 1986, 
reaching 28.3% in 1993, compared to 21.1% 
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in 1989. This trend probably increased the 
number of examinees temporarily, for a period 
of several years, as long as there was still a 
stock of young people from previous high 
school graduating classes who continued to 
take the examination close to the lime when 
they applied to universities. The drop in the 
number of examinees in 1993 therefore reflects 
a reduction of this stock. See Table 2.6. 
After extensive discussions, some institutions 
of higher education agreed to remove the 
psychometric examination as an admission 
requirement, starting in 1 994/95, under 
specific conditions and in specific fields. It 
is still early to know where this process will 
lead, and how this will affect the psychometric 
examination's present status as a critical 
juncture on the path to a higher education. 

Undergraduate candidates 

i. The final stage in the procedure leading 
to admission at an institution of higher 
education is applying for admission at the 
institution(s) where he or she would like 
to study. Acceptance at an institution of 
higher education, up to now, has depended 
on matriculation certificate grades and the 
results of the psychometric.examination. Data 
on candidates for admission are available only 
for the universities. 

After a decade in which the number of 
undergraduate candidates remained stable at 
about 25,000 per year, the numbers began 
to rise in 1991/92 and 1992/93, reaching 
27,800 and 29,500 respectively. Undoubtedly, 
immigration from the fonner Soviet Union 
contributed significantly to this increase, 
probably accounting for most if not all of the 
increase that occurred in the past two years. 
The stability in the numbers of veteran Israeli 
undergraduate candidates is surprising in view 
of the continual increase in the number of 
new matriculants, as described above. The 
reasons for this stability are not sufficiently 
clear. It probably points to increasing self- 
screening among candidates, due to improved 
information available on the admission criteria 
to particular universities. Instead of applying 



to universities, more potential candidates may 
be applying to other institutions of higher 
education or to post-secondary institutions, 
where their chances of admission are greater. 
Later in this chapter, we present data on the 
increased percentages of candidates who are 
accepted and studying in universities (see 
the next section), as well as data on the 
significantly improved completion and drop- 
out rates for undergraduates (see Section 4). 
These data support the above hypothesis, since 
they indicate that during :he 1 980s, candidates' 
and students' suitability for university studies 
improved. Any other explanation for the above 
trends does not account for the puzzling lack 
of increase in candidates. 

As for the results of applications, the 
percentage of candidates admitted to 
universities and commencing studies has been 
increasing since the mid-1980s, while the 
percentage of rejected candidates has been 
decreasing. In 1984/85, 63.5% of candidates 
were accepted, and 43.8% started studying 
in universities; in 1991/92, however, 79% 
were accepted and 61.5% started studying. 
In 1992/93, the percentages dropped slightly 
to 77.9% accepted and 59.8% studying, but 
these results were still higher than those in 
1990/91 . See Figure 1 .2 and Table 2.7. 

Table 1.2 displays candidates' demand for 
admission to various fields of study, versus 
the number of candidates actually admitted in 
these fields in 1990/91 and 1992/93. Compared 
with 1990/91, demand for admission in 
1992/93 in the humanities, social sciences, 
and law increased significantly, while demand 
for admission in the experimental sciences 
(medicine, mathematics, natural sciences, 
agriculture, and engineering) generally fell, 
in absolute terms. The demand for admission 
to law programs almost doubled between 
1990/91 and 1992/93, apparently due to 
decisions that were made concerning the 
expansion of legal studies at universities 
and the parallel closing of the private, non- 
academic law schools which had been set up 
adjunct to some of the universities. A large 
increase in demand was recorded for social 



sciences (23.6%), humanities (12.4%), and 
business and management (9.5%). In contrast, 
the demand for experimental science fields 
dropped by percentages ranging from 1% for 
para-medical professions to 15% for medicine. 
The only exception was mathematics, for 
which the demand increased by almost 1 1%. 
The number of candidates who commenced 
study increased in most fields, particularly 
in law (106%), social sciences (25%), 
mathematics (25%), humanities (22%), and 
business and management ( 1 6%). The increase 
in the number of students entering a program 
in law resulted from the opening of a new 
law faculty at Haifa University in 1991/92 
and expansion of the existing faculties at the 
Hebrew University, Tel Aviv University, and 
Bar-Ilan University. The number of students 
entering the physical sciences, engineering, 
and agriculture decreased, by 14%, 4%, and 
4% respectively. 

The above changes in demand and in the 
number of candidates commencing studies 
caused certain changes in the candidate- 
freshman student ratio, which may indicate 
excess demand in certain fields. This ratio is 
particularly high in business and management 
studies, law, medicine and para-medical 
studies. In each one of these fields, the ratio 
decreased between 1990/91 and 1992/93. This 
ratio also decreased in most other fields, except 
for the physical sciences and engineering and 
architecture, for which the ratio did no^ change 
during this period. See Table 2.9, as well 
as Table 2.10, which is a new table dealing 
with the Jemand for studies at the level 
of the individual subject. Table 2.11, also 
new, describes the demographic features of 
candidates to universities in 1989/90, which at 
present is the only year in the last decade for 
which such data exists. 

New entrants to undergraduate studies 

1. A common measure used to evaluate the 
accessibility of higher education is the number 
of new students enrolling in undergraduate 
studies compared to the size of the relevant 
age-cohort. In most developed countries. 
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Figure 1.2 

Candidates for Undergraduate Studies at Universities, by Results of Application 
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the age for starting undergraduate studies 
is generally between 18 and 20. In Israel, 
however, because of the compulsory military 
service, this age is higher - 20 to 24 (see Table 
3,12). In Israel, the ratio of Freshman students 
to the relevant age-cohort increased from 23% 
in 1989/90 to 26.4% in 1991/92. 
Figure 1.3 shows that the participation rate 
of freshman students in Israeli institutions of 
higher education at the beginning of the 1990's 
falls in the middle of the rates for developed 
countries, between Japan and France. The 
percentages of Freshman students in the U.S., 
Italy, and Germany were significantly higher 
than in Israel. However, this gap is reduced 
when one considers the percentage of students 
who complete a bachelor*s degree among their 
average age-cohort (see Figure 1.15 below). 
Most developed countries have a non- 
academic tertiary education system offering an 
alternative to higher education for those who 



have completed secondary school and wish 
to continue their education. Non-academic 
tertiary institutions generally specialize in 
vocational training such as teaching, nursing, 
applied engineering, etc. Figure 1.3 shows 
that countries such as Holland and Sweden 
strongly emphasize non-academic tertiary 
studies, whereas Italy does not have a non- 
academic tertiary education system at all, and 
therefore all studies after high school take 
place at institutions of higher education. When 
the number of students entering non-academic 
tertiaiy institutions is added to the number of 
those entering institutions of higher education, 
Israel moves up to third place, after the 
U.S. and Japan. For an additional indication 
of accessibility, see also section 4.b below, 
which describes the progression of groups of 
matriculants from high school to studies in 
Israeli universities. 
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Table 1.2 



Candidates and Undergraduate Students by Field of Study 

1990/91, 1992/93 
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See Table 2.9. 



3. Students in Institutions of Higher 
Education 

a. The total number of students in all institutions 
of higher education, including universities 
(except for the Open University), academic 
teacher-training colleges, and academic tracks 
at regional colleges and other institutions of 
higher education, was 99,800 in 1992/93, 
compared with 91,000 in 1991/92 and 76,100 
in 1989/90, thus exhibiting an annual growth 
rate of 9.5% in the past three years. During 
the second half of the 1980\s, from 1985/86 
to 1989/90, the number of students increased 
at a much slower rate, only 2.7% annually 
(see Figure 1.4). The main reason for the 
rapid increase in the number of students 
since 1990/91 is the increase in the relevant 
local population. Immigration from the former 



Soviet Union also contributed significantly to 
this growth, as mentioned above. 

Type of institution, level of degree, and field 
of study 

b. Approximately 73.6% of the Undents 
in 1992/93 were undergraduates. Most 
undergraduate students (about 8 1 %) are 
enrolled in universities (including regional 
colleges); the rest are enrolled in teacher- 
training colleges and other institutions of 
higher education. Since 1985/86, the annual 
increase in the number of students in 
teacher-training colleges (10.6%) and in 
other institutions of higher education (17.6%) 
has been much higher than the increase 
in university students (4.0%). As a results 
the proportion of students in non-university 
institutions has steadily increased from 1 1 .6% 



Figure 1.3 



Proportion of Entering Students in Tertiary and Higher Education in the 
Average Age Cohort — An International Comparison 
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of all undergraduates in 1985/86 to 19% in 
1992/93. This trend will accelerate even more 
in the coming years, when some of the regional 
colleges will becOi le independent of their 
parent universities and receive accreditation as 
independent institutions of higher education 
(at present, each regional college operates 
under the auspices of a parent university, and 
the college's students are counted as students 
of that university). See Figure 1.5 and Table 
3.1. 

Studies for advanced degrees (including 
diplomas) take place only at universities. The 
total number of graduate students in 1992/93 
reached 26,360, which represents 30.7% of all 
university students, and 26.4% of the students 
in all institutions of higher education. The 



composition of graduate students in 1992/93 
was as follows: 19,440 were studying for 
a master's degree; 4,930 were studying for 
a doctorate; and 1,100 were studying for a 
diploma, in most cases a teaching certificate. 
Figure 1.6 shows that the percentage of 
graduate students among Israeli students is 
very high relative to other developed countries. 
A possible explanation is the long period of 
study typical of graduate studies in Israel, 
which is apparently more prolonged than in 
other countries (see Sections 4.i and 4.m 
below). 

Since 1989/90, the number of graduate 
students has increased by about 8.2% annually, 
which is a slower rate of growth than 
that for undergraduate students during the 
same period (9.9%). This trend reprt'ients 
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a significant departure from the second half 
of the 1980*s, when the number of graduate 
students increased by 4.6% annually while the 
number of undergraduates increased by only 
2.1% anrually. See Table 1.3 below and Tables 
3.1 and 3.2. 

As the level of degree advances, the percentage 
of students in the experimental fields and 
mathematics (medicine, mathematics, natural 
sciences, agriculture, and engineering) also 
rises. Among undergraduates, 31.4% of 
students in 1992/93 were in these fields; among 
master's students, 36.9%; and among doctoral 
students, 64.8%. Since the mid-1980*s, the 
number of students in the experimental fields 
(including mathematics) has declined among 
undergraduates and master^s students. The 
corresponding percentages for undergraduates 
were 35.4% in 1985/86 and 33.4% in 1989/90, 
while the percentages for master^s students 
were 41.3% in 1985/86 and 38.8% in 1989/90. 
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For doctoral students, the proportion of those 
in experimental fields declined similarly until 
1989/90; their proportion fell from 66,4% in 
1985/86 to 62.5% in 1989/90. However, the 
proportion rose again in the following years, 
reaching 64.8% in 1992/93. See Table 1,4. 

The distribution of undergraduates by field of 
study has not changed significantly since the 
beginning of the 1990's, with the exception 
of the rapid increase in law students (from 
2,100 in 1989/90 to 3,600 in 1992/93, an 
annual increase of 19,7%, compared with a 
9,9% overall increase for all fields). Their 
share of students rose accordingly from 3.8% 
in 1989/90 to 4.9% in 1992/93. It is also 
important to note that the share of students in 
engineering dropped, from. 15.6% in 1985/86 
to 14.7% in 1989/90 and only 12.7% in 
1992/93. Universities naturally differ from 
other institutions of higher education in their 
distribution of undergraduate students by field 
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of study. At universities, 61 .9% of the students 
in 1992/93 were in the non-experimental 
fields (humanities, social sciences, and law), 
while in non-university institutions of higher 
education, 96.4% of the students were in these 
fields. In the latter institutions, the greatest 
proportion of students was concentrated in the 
field of education (57.5%), See Tables 3.5, 3.7, 
and 3.15. 

Students in the social sciences represent the 
largest proportion of master's students; in 
1992/93, approximately 7,400 students were 
working on master's degrees in this field. The 
share of master's students in this field has 
been rising gradually since the mid-1980's. In 
1985/86, 32.6% of master's students were in 
the social science field, while this percentage 
rose to 36.5% in 1992/93. 
For doctoral degrees, the leading field is 
mathematics and the natural sciences, with 
2,200 students in this field in 1992/93, or 
45.2% of all doctoral students. The next 
most popular field for doctoral students is 
humanities, with approximately 1 ,200 students 
in 1992/93. However, the share of doctoral 
students in the humanities dropped from 



1<)90/91 1992/93 
HHi Other institutions of higher education 



25.6% in 1989/90 to 23.6% in 1992/93. See 
Tables 3.5 and 3.7. 

Regarding the distribution of students among 
the universities, Tel Aviv University is the 
largest university in Israel, with 23,400 
students in 1992/93, or 27.6% of all students 
in Israeli universities. Tel Aviv University 
is followed by the Hebrew University, with 
19,100 students (22.5%); Bar-Ilan University 
with 13,300 students (15.7%); the Technion, 
with 10,500 students (12.3%); the University 
of Haifa, with 9,700 (11.4%); Ben-Gurion 
University, with 8,200 students (9.7%), 
and the Weizmann Institute of Science, 
which is a graduate school only, with 
750 students (0.9%). This order of size 
holds for both undergraduates and master's 
students. For doctoral students, however, 
the largest concentration is at the Hebrew 
University (34.9%), followed by Tel Aviv 
University (21.7%); the Technion (13%); 
Bar-Ilan University (11.4%); the Weizmann 
Institute of Science ( 1 0.7%); Ben-Gurion 
University of the Negev (6.3%); and the 
University of Haifa (2.4%). See Tables 3.3 
and 3.4. 
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Figure 1.6 



Graduate Students as a Percentage of all Higher Education Students 

an International Comparison 
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Source: OECD (see end of Section 1 above), UNESCO Statistical Yearbook, and the Israeli Central Bureau 
of Statistics. 

1. The data refer to 1990, except for France (1991) and Israel (1991/92). 

2. No comparative figures exist for Germany and Holland, due to the special structure of undergraduate 
and graduate studies in these countries. 



h. From 1989/90 to 1992/93, the overall increase 
in students, at all degree levels, was dispersed 
among the various universities. The largest 
increases occurred at the younger institutions 
- Bar-Ilan University and the University of 
Haifa (43% each), and Ben-Gurion University 
(40%). See Figure 1.7. 

Demographic characteristics of students 

i. The percentage of women stu^Jents at 
institutions of higher education long ago 
surpassed their percentage in the general 
population, reaching 55.2% in 1992/93. In 
that year, women accc^unted for 56.2% 
of all undergraduate students, 53.6% of 



master's degree students, 43.8% of doctoral 
students, and 74.4% of students in diploma 
programs, mainly for teaching certificates. The 
percentage of women students has continued 
to rise, at all degree levels, in recent years. 
In 1989/90, for example, women represented 
52.5% percent of all students in institutions 
of higher education, with the breakdown by 
degree level as follows: bachelor's degree, 
53.6%; master's degree, 50.3%; and doctorate, 
41.2% (see Tables 3/il, 3.15, and 3.16). The 
percentage of women in higher education in 
Israel is one of the highest in the world (see 
Figure 1.8). 
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T^ble 1.3 



Students in Institutions of Higher Education, by Level of Degree 

1989/90, 1992/93 



Annual rate 



Level of Degree 


1989/90 


Percentage 


1992/93 


Percentage 


of growth 


Total 


76,056 


100.0 


99,790 


100.0 


9.5 


Bachelor's degree 


55,246 


72.6 


73,430 


73.6 


9.9 


Master's degree 


16,100 


21.2 


20,330 


20.4 


8.1 


Doctorate 


3,910 


5.1 


4,930 


4.9 


8.0 


Diploma 


800 


1.1 


1,100 


1.1 


11.2 


See Tables 3.1 and 3.2. 



Detailed demographic data on students, such 
as population group, continent of origin, and 
age, exist Oiily for universities, and such data 
is availabk only up to 1989/90. The rest of this 
paragraph and the two fo' lowing paragraphs 
therefore refer only to studenils in universities. 
Approximately 94.2% of university students 
in 1989/90 were Jewish, and approximately 
5.8% were non-Jewish, primarily Christian 
and Muslim Arabs. Among Jewish students, 
the proportion of Israeli-bom students is 
increasing with time. Among Israeli-bom 
students, the proportion of those with fathers 
also bom in Israel (second-generation Israelis) 
is increasing as well. In 1980/81, 71.2% of 
Jewish students were Israeli-bom and 11.8% 
of these had fathers also bom in Israel; in 
1989/90, the parallel figures were 81% and 
26.8%. 

During this period, the proportion of Jewish 
students of Asian and African origin also 
rose, from 21.3% in 1980/81 to 24.3% in 
1989/90. At the same time, the proportion of 
students of European and American origin fell 
from 62.8% in 1980/81 to 44.7% in 1989/90. 
Among Jewish students of Asian and African 
origin, the share of tho';e bom abroad fell 
steadily in relation to those bom in Israel to 
fathers bom in Asian or African countries; in 
1980/81, 35.4% of these students were bom 
abroad, while in 1989/90 only 15.9% were 
bom abroad. Among students of European 



k. 



and American origin, the proportion of those 
bom abroad in both 1980/81 and 1989/90 was 
approximately 31.4%. It should be noted that 
these data cover the period before the large 
wave of immigration from the former Soviet 
Union. It is therefore likely that in contrast to 
the above trend, the proportion of foreign-born 
students will increase in the future. See Table 
3.10. 

The participation rate of Jewish students in 
universities (at all degree levels) in relation 
to the overall Jewish population aged 20-29 
increased from 6.7% in 1980-81 to 8.6% in 
1989/90. Among Jewish women in this age 
group, the participation rate increased by 45% 
during this period, from 6.5% in 1980/81 
to 9.4% in 1989/90. Among Jewish men of 
this age group, however, the participation rate 
increased by only 11%, from 7.0% in 1980/81 
to 7.8% in 1989/90. As a result, the gap in the 
participation rate between men and women is 
continuing to widen. The reason for this trend 
is not known, and the subject merits in-depth 
study. 

In 1989/90, there were significant gaps in 
university participation rates among groups 
of various origins: between those whose 
fathers were Isracli-bom (15% participation) 
or American- or Euiopean-bom (15.3%) and 
those whose fathers were Asian- or African- 
bom (4.2%) or those who themselves were 
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Table 1.4 



Students in Institutions of Higher Education, by Level of Degree 

and Field of Study 
1989/90 and 1992/93 (percentages) 



Level of degree 



Bachelor's degree Master's degree Doctorate 



Field of study 


1989/90 


1992/93 


1989/90 


1992/93 


1989/90 


1992/93 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Humanities 


34.3 


36.3 


24.9 


25.5 


25.6 


23.6 


Social sciences 


28.5 


27.4 


35.2 


36.5 


11.0 


10.6 


Law 


3.8 


4.9 


1.1 


1.1 


0.9 


1.0 


Medicine 


5.6 


5.2 


11.6 


10.9 


4.6 


4.9 


Mathematics and 














natural sciences 


11.7 


12.6 


14.1 


13.3 


44.1 


45.4 


Agriculture 


1.4 


0.9 


2.2 


2.1 


4.2 


4.2 


Engineering and 












10.3 


architecture 


14.7 


12.7 


10.9 


10.6 


9.6 



See Tables 3.5 and 3.15. 



Asian- or African-bom (2.4%). However, 
it is important to note the steady, gradual 
increase in university participation among 
Israelis of African- and Asian-bom fathers (3% 
in 1974/75, 3.7% in 1984/85, 4% in 1988/89 
and 4.2% in 1989/90). The participation rate 
for non-Jews in the above age group was 1 .7% 
in 1989/90, compared to 2.1% in 1984/85. See 
Table 3.9. 

1. Because of compulsory military service, 
commencement of university study in Israel 
is usually delayed until age 20-21 for women 
and 21-22 for men. In fact, many young people 
postpone their studies far beyond the time 
required by their military service. Students 
aged 21 or younger represented only 45% of 
freshman students in 1989/90; 35.5% were 
aged 22-24; 11.2% were aged 25-29; and the 
rest were 30 or older (8.3%). The median 
age was 22.4. As students progress in their 
studies, their age naturally increases as well. 
The median age for undergraduate students at 
universities in 1989/90 was 23.9; for master's 
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Students, 29.1 ; and for doctoral students, 33.5. 
Regarding age for different fields of study, 
mathematics and natural science students have 
a lower median age than students in any 
other field, at all degree levels. This stems 
from a number of causes. The low median 
age for freshman students in these fields 
(21.5) apparently stems in part from the 
large percentage of atudaim* studying in these 
fields. In addition, particularly at the master's 
degree and doctoral levels, most students in 
these fields appear to study continuously, 
without taking time off, and therefore the 
duration of their studies is shorter. In the 
humanities, the situation is different; the 
median age for master's and doctoral students 
is much higher than for any other field - 



"Atudaim" are young men and women who arc 
enlisted by tiie Israel Defense Forces in a special 
program that combines university studies in fields of 
high military priority with their compulsory military 
service. 
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33.2 at the master's degree level and 39.9 
at the doctoral level. A large proportion of 
these students extend their graduate studies, 
apparently in order to integrate work outside 
the university with their studies. See Table 
3.12 and the discussion in Sections 4.k and 
4.m below. 

Students enrolled in the Open University 

m. The data presented thus far have not included 
students enrolled in the Open University, 
due to the special features which distinguish 
this institution from other institutions of 
higher education. The Open University is 
the only academic institution in Israel based 
on the distance- learning method. Studies for 
a bachelor* s degree at the Open University 
differ from other universities in that they are 
conducted part-time, over a longer time period, 
and the students are relatively older. 
The total number of students enrolled at 
the Open University in 1992/93 was 19,000, 
compared to 13,000 in 1989/90, or a 
46.4% increase over a three-year period. 
The augmented tutorials track, introduced in 
1991/92, apparently contributed significantly 
to this growth. The majority of students 
enrolled in 1992/93 (73.6%), were in the first 
third of their studies towards a bachelor's 
degree (equivalent to the first year of full-time 
studies in a regular university), and 42.4% 
were new students who had never studied 
there before. This represents a significant drop 
from 1989/90, when the comparable figures 
were 81.2% and 51.2%, respectively. This 
trend indicates that the Open University has 
improved its ability to bring students to more 
advanced stages of their undergraduate studies, 
and it should be expressed by a significant 
growth in the number of graduates in the next 
few years. See Tables 3.13 and 5.10. 
Approximately 51% of the students enrolled 
in 1992/93 were aged 30 or older, and 37.7% 
were aged 35 or older, while in the regular 
universities, only 10.8% of undergraduates 
were aged 30 or older in 1989/90. However, 
the proportion of younger students at the Open 



University has been increasing noticeably in 
the past few years. In 1989/90, 22.8% of 
the students were under 24 years old; in 
1992/93, this proportion reached 28.1%. A 
significant proportion, therefore, of the Open 
University's increased student body in recent 
years (approximately 40%) are students in the 
normal age group for undergraduates at regular 
universities. 

An increasing propoirtion of the students at 
the Open University are studying humanities 
and social sciences (74.2% in 1989/90 versus 
80.4% in 1992/93). As at other institutions of 
higher education, the majority of the students 
- 54.7% in 1992/93 - were women. See Table 
3.14. 

Fellowships 

n. We conclude this section on students with 
a discussion of fellowships for graduate and 
post-doctoral fellows. In developed countries, 
fellowships are an established means of 
encouraging capable students to participate 
in higher education and to invest most or 
all of their time in their studies. These 
fellowships are most widely applied to 
advanced degrees, since financial difficulties 
become more serious as students get older. 
In the past, the standard practice in Israel 
was to hire graduate students as teaching and 
research assistants and as junior academic 
staff, and the use of fellowships was limited. 
During the 1980's, however, the number of 
positions for teaching and research assistants 
and junior academic staff shrank considerably 
(see Table 6.3), and the use of fellowships 
rose correspondingly. In 1986/87, the first year 
for which comprehensive data on fellowships 
were compiled, fellowships for graduate 
degrees equivalent to 2,640 full fellowships 
were granted. In 1992/93, this number was 
close to 5,900, representing an increase 
of 122%. During this period, the number 
of master's degree and doctoral students 
increased by 48%. 

In 1992/93, the majority of fellowships were 
granted to master's degree students (53.3%). 
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Students in Universities, by Institution 
1989/90, 1991/92, 1992/93 
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See Table 3.3. 

Note: The numbers of students at the Weizmann Institute of Science do not appear in this graph. These 
figures were 640 in 1989/90. 680 in 1991/92, and 740 in 1992/93. 



Relative to the nunnber of students, however, 
the fellowship rate was one full fellowship 
for every 6.5 master's degree students, while 
fellowships were granted to doctoral students 
at a rate of one for every 1.8 students. See 
Table 3.19. 

o. Another type of fellowship, widely employed 
in the U.S., is the post-doctoral fellowship, 
which funds additional research training after 
a student has received a doctoral degree. This 
advanced training usually leads into a career 
as a staff member at an academic institution. In 
the past, a large share of Israeli Ph .D. recipients 
who wanted to enter academic careers would 
travel abroad (usually to the U.S.) to do their 
post-doctoral training. They would then return 
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to Israel to take up tenured positions as senior 
staff members in Israeli institutions. On the 
other hand, very few foreign post-doctoral 
fellows would come to Israel. Thus the number 
of post-doctoral fellows in Israel was very 
low. In 1986/87, which was the first year for 
which data was compiled on this topic, the 
number of post-doctoral fellows in Israel was 
equivalent to 148 full fellowships. In that year, 
three universities - Tel Aviv University, Bar- 
Ilan University, and the University of Haifa 
- did not have any post-doctoral fellows at 
all. Since that time, however, the situation 
has turned around considerably, and the 
number of post-doctoral fellowships reached 
520 in 1992/93. Approximately three-fourths 
of these fellowships were concentrated at 
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Figure 1.8 



Percentage of Women Students in Institutions of Higher Education, 
by Level of Degree — an International Comparison 




Holland Sweden 



France 



Source: OECD (see end of Section 1 above), UNESCO Statistical Yearbook, and the Israeli Central Bureau 
of Statistics. 

1. The data relate to 1990, except Vor Japan (1989), Sweden and Italy (1991), and Israel (1991/92). 

2. No separate figures are available for undergraduate and graduate students in Germany. Women 
represented 38.3% of all students m higher education in this country. 



the Hebrew University, the Technion, and 
the Weizmann Institute of Science, but the 
rest were distributed among all the other 
institutions. 

The compilation of data on post-doctoral 
fellowships, as on graduate fellowships, is only 
just beginning. There is no comprehensive data 
on the funding sources for fellowships, on the 
recipients* country of origin, etc. Thus the 
following description is only partial. In the 
past few years, the Planning and Budgeting 
Committee has set up a program to support 
post-doctoral fellows. Institutions* own funds, 
as well as other public and private funding, 
have also apparently increased recently. These 
increases in funding from the PBC and 
other sources have given significant impetus 



to the increase in post-doctoral fellowships, 
panicularly at institutions which were not 
previously active in this area. 
Most of the fellowship recipients themselves 
are Israelis, some of whom have already 
done post-doctoral training abroad. However, 
a significant number of recipients also arrive 
from abroad, both from developed countries 
as well as from Eastern European and Third 
World countries. Most of the fellowship 
recipients are doing their post-doctoral training 
in the physical and biological sciences. In 
1990/91, the only year for which data exist 
on all post-doctoral fellowships by field, 
approximately 7 1 % were working in the above 
fields. See Tables 3.19 and 3.20. 



4. The Progression of Studies at 
Universities 

a. Since the previous edition of this publication, 
the Central Bureau of Statistics has 
considerably expanded its data on the 
progression of university studies. The current 
data enables us to extensively describe and 
analyze the transitions from one educational 
stage to the next. We can follow the 
educational attainments of cohorts of students 
from the receipt of a matriculation certificate 
to the receipt of a PhD. We can observe the 
progression of studies (duration, drop-out and 
completion rates, etc.) at each academic degree 
level. Even so, it should be noted that the 
data cover only university studies in Israel, 
to the exclusion of studies at non-university 
institutions of higher education. 
It should also be noted that we are not 
following a particular year of matriculants 
through the various stages of their higher 
education, since the database does not yet 
cover a sufficient period of time to allow for 
such an analysis. Instead, we are following 
groups of students who have different features 
in common depending on the stage of 
education under consideration, as explained 
in more detail below. 

From matriculant to undergraduate student 

b. The first cohort that we will consider is the 
group of matriculants who completed twelfth 
grade together. This group also includes 
resit examinees who earned an internal 
matriculation certificate after completing 
twelfth grade. However, the group does 
not include external matriculants (see the 
discussion in Section 2.c above). Groups of 
matriculants who completed twelfth grade in 



the years 1983/84 to 1985/86 were followed 
until 1991/92. As mentioned in Section 
3.1 above, commencement of university 
studies in Israel is often postponed beyond 
the minimum time required by compulsory 
military service. Figure 1 .9 shows this clearly. 
In the first year after high-school graduation, 
only 4.6% of an average graduating class 
started their university studies; in the 
second year, this figure was 3%. Students 
who begin university studies immediately 
after high-school graduation are primarily 
Arabs, "atudaim"*, and women who obtained 
exemptions from military service. Beginning 
in the third year after high school, the numbers 
of students enrolling in universities increased. 
The proportion of those beginning university 
studies by their sixth year out of high school 
reached 38.7% of the high-school graduating 
class.** 

The graph also highlights differences in the 
percentage of those starting university and 
their timing according to sex and religion. 
Women begin university studies earlier than 
men, but the gap between them begins to 
close after the fourth year out of high school. 
Arabs also begin their university studies at an 
earlier stage than Jews. After the third year 
out of high school, however, almost no new 
Arab students enroll in universities; from the 
fifth year on, the gap widens between the 
percentages of Jews and Arabs starting their 
university studies, as the numbers of Jews 
continues to increase while the numbers of 
Arabs remain stable. The percentage of Arabs 
enrolling in university from the 1985/86 high 
school graduating class was significantly lower 
than in earlier years, while the Jews showed 
no differences in enrollment rates among the 
three years studied. See Table 4. 1 . 
Percentages of matriculants enrolling in 
university also varied according to the study 



* Sec footnote in Section 3.1 for a definition of "atudaim". 

** The follow-up on the high school graduating class of 1985/86 has only been carried out for six years; therefore, the graph, 
which shows an average of all three graduating years, ends after six years. However, an examination of the two previous 
graduating years shows that there are still students beginning university more than six years after high school graduation, 
although the rate of entrance is lower. For the 1984/85 high school graduating class, a total of 38.7% had started university 
after six years, and 44.4% after eight years. 



Figure 1.9 

Cumulative Percentage of Matriculant Groups Commencing University Studies 
Average of High School Graduating Classes 1983/84 to 1985/86 
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track in high school, and according to 
continent of origin. Six years after completing 
high school > 43.5% of matriculants from 
general tracks in high school had enrolled in 
university. For those in technological tracks, 
the figure was only 19%. Regarding continent 
of origin of Jewish matriculants, 46% of 
second-generation Israelis and 48% of those 
with fathers bom in Europe or America began 
their university studies within six years after 
high school. For matriculants whose fathers 
were bom in Asian and African countries, this 
figure was 3 1 %. Country of origin significantly 
influenced the university enrollment rates for 
those in both general and technological tracks 
in high school. See Table 4.2. 



Progression of undergraduate studies 

c. We will now shift our focus from groups of 
matriculants to groups of freshman students 
at universities. It is important to examine 
the progression of undergraduate studies, and 
the percentages of those who complete their 
degrees versus those who drop out before 
graduation. The standard time for obtaining an 
undergraduate degree is three years, with the 
exception of certain fields, primarily law (three 
and a half years) and engineering (four years).* 
If we take into account that the graduation 
ceremony usually takes place the year after the 
graduates actually complete their academic 
requirements, then a student who received 



* The standard length of undergraduate studies at Bar-Ilai. University is longer by about half a year than the above, for most 
fields. This difference is due to the nnandatory Jewish studies, which are added to the departments' normal requirements. 
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Figure 1.10 



Percentage of Students Completing and Interrupting their Studies 

among Freshman Classes 
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a bachelor's degree in the fourth year after 
initial enrollment can be considered to have 
completed his or her studies in three years. 
Therefore, in the rest of this section, when we 
consider the total period of studies, we will 
subtract one year from the time between initial 
enrollment and the granting of the degree. 
The data indicate that during the 1980's, 
there was significant improvement in the 
percentage of students completing their 
academic requirements within three years 
(that is, those that received their bachelor's 
degree within four years). This figure 
increased from 22.9% of freshman students in 
1980/81 to 32.3% in 1988/89. However, most 
undergraduates extend their studies beyond the 
standard amount of time (see Table 4.3). Due 
to this fact, as well as the different standard 
lengths of studies for various fields mentioned 
above, we chose the percentage of students 
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completing their studies within five years (that 
is, receiving their degrees within six years) 
as the time interval for examining differences 
over time among the various fields of study and 
institutions. The percentage of undergraduates 
completing their studies within five years 
increased from 563% of the freshman class 
of 1980/81 to 67.7% of the freshman class of 
1986/87, which is the last year for which there 
was a five-year follow-up (see Figure 1.10). 

Alongside the increased proportion of 
students completing their degrees, the 
percentage of undergraduate drop-outs 
decreased significantly. In 1980/81, almost 
one-third of the freshman class dropped 
out before completing their degree; for the 
freshman classes of the late 1980's, it appears 
that the drop-out rate will not exceed 20%. 
Most students who drop out do so during 
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Table 1.5 

Percentage of Students Completing their Undergraduate Studies within Five 
Years, and Percentage of Undergraduate Students Interrupting their Studies 
in the Second Year, for Freshman Classes, by Year of Onset of Study 

and Field of Study 



Freshman Class of: 



1980/81 1984/85 198d/S7 1990/91 



Field of 




Interrupted 




Interrupted 




Interrupted 


Interrupted 


study 


Graduated 


studies 


Graduated 


studies 


Graduated 


studies 


studies 


Total 


56.3 


21.0 


64.5 


16.5 


67.7 


15.4 


11.2 


Humanities 


44.0 


26.0 


51.6 


23.2 


53.0 


24.3 


16.5 


Social 
















sciences 


58.0 


21.5 


64.6 


16.5 


70.7 


12.8 


9.0 


Law 


73.5 


9.8 


67.4 


12,1 


80.2 


9.6 


1.0 


Paramedical 
















studies 


68.6 


12.1 


78.7 


10.5 


82.9 


9.5 


10.0 


Mathematics and 
















natuml sciences 


58.2 


21.9 


68.4 


15,9 


71.5 


13.8 


13.0 


Agriculture 


75.6 


11.9 


80.5 


12.3 


76.4 


11,0 


11.3 


Engineering 


73.0 


8.2 


80.0 


5.6 


81.6 


6.7 


5.5 


See Table 2.9. 



the first year, or between the first and second 
years (see Table 4.5). The percentage of those 
interrupting their studies in the second year 
declined from 21% of the 1980/81 freshman 
class to 1 1.2% of the 1990/91 freshman class 
(see Figure 1.10). In the following sections, 
we examine differences in drop-out tendencies 
according to various variables, based on the 
index of those who interrupt their studies in 
their second year. 

e. The percentages of those completing their 
studies and dropping out vary according to 
the field in which they began their studies 
(see Table 1.5). As the table shows, the 
percentages of those completing their studies 
and those dropping out have improved for 
all fields* over time. This is particularly 



true for fields which, at the begmning of 
the relevant period, showed low completion 
rates and relatively high drop-out rates. The 
most outstanding improvement occurred in the 
social sciences. For this field, the percentage 
of students completing their studies in five 
years rose from 58% of the 1980/81 freshman 
class to 70.7% of the 1986/87 freshman class. 
At the same time, the percentage of those 
interrupting their studies in the second year 
fellfrom21.5%of the 1980/81 freshman class 
to 12.8% of the 1986/87 freshman class, and 
9% of the 1990/91 freshman class. Despite 
the improvements that occurred over time in 
the humanities, this field continues to have 
the lowest completion rate and the highest 
drop-out rate, and the gap between this field 
and other fields is still quite wide (see Tables 
4.4 and 4.6). 



The relevant field is that in which the student started his or her university studies. 



f. Completion and drop-out rates also vary 
according to the institution where studies are 
begun, but these gaps were reduced over 
time, particularly for the percentage of those 
interrupting their studies in the second year. 
The percentage of those completing their 
studies within five years was particularly 
high at the Technion (77.2% of the 1986/87 
freshman class) and relatively low at Bar- 
Ilan University (57.1%). The percentage of 
those interrupting their studies in 1990/91 
ranged from 5.2% at the Technion to 14.2% 
at Tel Aviv University. The most outstanding 
improvement occurred at the University of 
Haifa, where the completion rate rose from 
51.5% for the 1980/81 freshman class to 68.8% 
of the 1986/87 freshman class. At the same 
time, the drop-out rate fell from the highest 
for any institution in 1980/81 (27.1%) to the 
lowest except for the Technion in 1990/91 
(9.9%). 

The completion and drop-out rates also vary 
with sex, religion, country of origin, and age 
at the time of initial university enrollment. 
However, data on these variables currently 
exist only up to the freshman class of 1984/85. 
See Tables 4.4, 4.6, and 4.7. 
It should be noted that available data on the 
progression of undergraduate studies concern 
the period before the wave of immigration 
from the former Soviet Union and the 
accompanying increase in freshman students 
that began in 1991/92. It will be interesting 
to observe if and how these changes will 
influence the trends described above. 

From undergraduate to graduate studies 

g. The transition from undergraduate to graduate 
studies, as might be expected, generally takes 
place in the first years after receipt of a 
bachelor's degree. This is in contrast to the 



transition from matriculation to undergraduate 
enrollment, where there is often a lengthy gap. 
However, the transition from undergraduate to 
graduate studies can also extend over many 
years. Approximately 18% of those receiving 
bachelor's degrees began graduate studies at 
Israeli universities in the same year that they 
received their degrees.* This represents about 
half of all the graduates who ultimately go 
on to study for master's degrees. Up to the 
third year after graduation, the cumulative 
percentage of those starting master's degree 
programs reaches approximately 30% of the 
graduating class. After this year, the annual 
number of new graduate students from a given 
graduating class declines considerably. 
For those graduating in 1980/81 , for example, 
17.8% began graduate studies in that year, 
29.3% began graduate studies within 3 years 
of graduation, and 36.2% began graduate 
studies within 10 years of graduation. The total 
percentages of those starting graduate studies, 
and the timing of starting those studies, have 
both remained more or less stable over time. 
See Table 4.8. 

h. As we saw above, most graduate students 
begin their graduate studies within the first 
three years after receiving their bachelor's 
degree, including the graduation year itself. 
Figure 1.11 shows the distribution by 
undergraduate field of study for the cumulative 
percentage of those going on to graduate study 
from the graduating class of 1987/88.** This is 
the last graduating class for which follow-up 
was done. The figure highlights the differences 
between two types of fields: 1) professional 
fields (such as law, paramedical studies, 
and engineering) and humanities and social 
sciences, in which most students terminate 
their studies with a bachelor's degree; and 
2) mathematics, computer sciences, and the 
experimental sciences, for which more than 



We explained above that the graduation ceremony, where bachelor's degrees arc granted, generally takes place the year after 
that in which the student actually completed his or her academic requirements tor the degree. 
*♦ A close examination of Table 4.9 shows that certain changes occurred over lime in this index for the various fields ot study. 
However, the 1987/88 graduating class displays the rclaiivc positions of the (ields of study for all the graduating classes m 
the 1980's. 
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half the students go on to graduate studies. 
Particularly noteworthy is the field of physical 
sciences, in which 65.2% of those graduating 
in 1987/88 went on to graduate studies 
within three years of graduation. Judging by 
past trends, it appears that the proportion 
of bachelor*s degree recipients going on to 
graduate studies in this field will eventually 
exceed 70%, See Table 4.9. 

Progression of studies for master's degrees 

i. Studies for master's degrees tend to progress 
slowly, with a significant drop-out rate. The 
standard length of study for a master's degree 
in all fields (excluding clinical medicine, 
which is not covered in this discussion), is 
two years; if we add the extra year before 



the student actually receives the degree, then 
a student should receive his or her master's 
degree within three years from commencing 
graduate studies. Table 4.10 shows that only 
12-13% of those beginning master's degrees 
in a given year manage to obtain their degrees 
within this three-year period. Even after four 
years of study, or twice the standard length of 
lime, only 36-38% of master's students have 
obtained their degrees; after six years of study, 
the figure is approximately 50%. 
The percentages of those completing master's 
degrees are much lower than the comparable 
figures for undergraduate degrees cited above. 
Moreover, there is no significant sign of 
improvement in this percentage over lime, as 
we saw for undergraduate degrees. See Figure 
1.12. 
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See Tables 4.10 and 4.12. 

j. The total drop-out rate for master's programs 
is approximately 40%. About 20-25% of 
those starting master's programs interrupt 
their studies by the following year, and the 
percentage of those leaving their studies 
continues to increase up to the fifth year 
after initial enrollment. After the fifth year, the 
percentage stabilizes and even drops slightly, 
as the number of students returning after a 
break of a year or more begins to exceed the 
number of students who leave their studies. 
The share of students interrupting their studies 
in the second year declined over time, from 
25.9% of the 1984/85 entering master's class 
to 18% of the 1990/91 entering master's class 
(see Figure 1.12). However, there are still 
no indications that this trend is linked to 
the percentage of students completing their 
studies in a given amount of time; it is still 
early to see whether this trend indicates a 



comparable reduction in the overall drop-out 
rate for master's studies. See Table 4.12. 

k. To compare completion and drop-out rates 
among different fields of master's study 
and institutions, we used the percentage of 
the entering master's class who completed 
their studies within four years (received their 
master's degree within five years); in parallel, 
we used the percentage of the class who were 
not studying in their fourth year and who had 
not received their degree by me end of that 
year. 

Table 1 .6 displays the status by field of study 
for the entering master's classes starting in 
1984/85 and 1987/88. In the humanities, law, 
and paramedical studies, the completion rate 
is considerably below the average, and the 
drop-out rate above average. Mathematics and 
the natural sciences, and agriculture are at the 
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Table 1.6 



Percentage of Entering Master's Class 
Years and Absent from Studies in the 

and Field 



Completing their Studies within Four 
Fourth Year, by Entering Class Year 
of Study 



Entering master's degree class of: 



1984/85 1987/88 



Field of study 


Completed 
studies 

within 4 years 


Absent in 
fourth year 


Completed 
studies 

within 4 years 


Absent in 
fourth year 


Total 


36.2 


39.9 


38.0 


39.0 


Humanities 


22.4 


40.6 


22.7 


51.4 


Social sciences 


35.4 


38.2 


37.9 


37.2 


Law 


10.0 


72.9 


10.4 


58.1 


Paramedical studies 


30.5 


37.9 


21.4 


45.6 


Mathematics and 










the natural sciences 


58.4 


31.3 


58.3 


30.1 


Agriculture 


50.0 


34.9 


58.7 


25.0 


Engineering 


39.1 


38.3 


43.6 


31.8 



See Tables 4,11 and 4.13. 



other end of the spectrum, with completion 
rates well above the average and drop-out 
rales below average. The rates for social 
sciences and engineering fall between these 
two extremes. 

Among institutions, the gaps in both 
completion and drop-out rates are much less 
pronounced than the gaps in these rates 
between various fields of study. One exception 
is the Weizmann Institute of Science, where 
the completion rate usually exceeds 80%, 
and the drop-out rate is usually less than 
20%. See Tables 4.11 and 4.13. The fact 
that every master's student at the Weizmann 
Institute receives a full fellowship from the 
time he or she enrolls in the master's program 
- a situation which does not exist at any 
other institution - contributes no doubt to the 
significantly better performance of students 
at this institution compared with the other 
institutions measured. 



n master's degree to doctorate 

The transition rate of master's students 
going on to doctorates is 30%, which is 
low compared to the transition rate from 
undergraduate studies to master's studies. This 
rate did not show any signs of change during 
the 1980's. A majority of students going on to 
doctoral studies do so within three years after 
receiving their master's degree (23%), similar 
to our findings for students going on from 
undergraduate to graduate studies. Different 
fields vary significantly in the percentage 
of master's degree recipients going on for 
doctoral degrees. The percentage of those 
continuing ranges from only 8% for those 
with master's degrees in the social sciences 
(including business management) to about half 
of those with master's degrees in mathematics 
and the natural sciences. See Tables 4.14 and 
4.15, 
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Progression of studies for doctorates 

m. Studies for a doctorate in Israel focus on an 
original research project, directed and guided 
by one or more senior academic staff members. 
Thus, there is no standard length of time for 
completing a doctorate. The length of time 
depends on the progress of the research and 
on the requirements of the advisor, as well 
as the requirements of the department and 
institution where the degree is undertaken. 
Follow-up has been done on students enrolling 
in doctoral programs starting in 1984/85; the 
maximum follow-up period, therefore, is eight 
years. Investigation reveals that this period 
of time is inadequate to draw any definitive 
conclusions about patterns in the progression 
of doctoral studies. However, it appears 
that future comparisons with the completion 



rates for master's degrees will show that 
the completion rates are higher for doctoral 
degrees. This conclusion seems reasonable in 
light of the drop-out rate for doctoral studies 
(about 30%), which is significantly lower than 
that for master's studies (about 40%). See 
Tables 4,16 and 4.17. 

n. Figure 1.13 shows the percentages of the 
1984/85 class of doctoral students completing 
their studies within seven years (that is 
receiving doctorates within eight years of 
initial enrollment) for various fields. This 
graph includes only those fields in which 
a significant number of students (more than 
50) began studying in a doctoral program in 
that year. As described above for master's 
degrees, the completion rates for doctoral 
degrees in the humanities and social sciences 
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are considerably lower than those for the 
experimental sciences. Even after seven years 
of study, only 26% of this doctoral class in the 
humanities completed their degrees, compared 
with 67.5% of those in mathematics and the 
natural sciences. 



5. Recipients of Degrees from 
Institutions of Higher Education 

a. In 1992/93, a total of 17,930 students were 
awarded degrees from institutions of higher 
education (including the Open University). 
Of this number, 13,500 (75.3%) received 
bachelor*s degrees; 3,150 (17.6%) received 
master*s degrees; 550 (3.1%) received 
doctoral degrees; and 720 (4.0%) received 
diplomas, primarily teaching certificates. 
Most bachelor's degrees were granted by 



universities (82.5%), while the rest were 
granted by teacher-training colleges (8.2%), 
other institutions of higher educav^ .n (6.3%) 
and the Open University (3.0%). See Figure 
1.14 and Tables 5.1 and 5.2. 

The completion rate - the ratio of bachelor's- 
degree recipients to the relevant age cohort 
in which most students receive bachelor's 
degrees - serves as a common indicator for 
international comparisons of higher education 
systems. In Israel in 1991/92, this figure was 
16.6% of an average age cohort of 24- to 
29-year-olds in the general population - the 
age range in which most Israeli university 
students receive their bachelor's degrees (See 
Table 5.10). As Figure 1.15 shows, this rate 
is similar to that in the U.K. and France, but 
significantly lower than that in the U.S. and 
Japan. 



Figure 1.14 

Recipients of Degrees from Institutions of Higher Education^ by Level of Degree 
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Figure I.IS 



Percentage of Undergraduate Degree Recipients in the Average Age Cohort 
in Israel and Other Developed Countries 
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Source: OECD (see the end of Section 1 above) and PBC, based on data of the Israeli Central Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Note: The data relate to 1991 (1991/92). 



Type of institution, level of degree, and field 
of study 

c. Similar to the trend for undergraduate 
students described in Section 3.b above, 
the numbers of degree recipients from 
non-university institutions and the Open 
University are increasing at a faster rate 
than the comparable numbers for universities. 
From 1989/90 to 1992/93, the number of 
bachelor's degree recipients from teacher- 
training colleges increased by 19.3% per year; 
at other institutions of higher education this 
number increased by 28.3% per year; at 
the Open University, by 10% per year; and 
at universities, by only 3% per year. As a 
result, the proportion of undergraduate degrees 
granted by universities dropped from 92.2% 



in 1985/86 to 88.3% in 1989/90 and 82.5% in 
1992/93. See Figure 1.16. 

d. The number of postgraduate degree recipients 
increased from 3,700 in ? 989/90 to 4,400 in 
1992/93, a 6% annual rate of increase. During 
this period, the average annual rates of increase 
were 4.2% for master's degrees, 7.3% for 
doctoral degrees, and 14.2% for diplomas (see 
Table 5.2). 

e. Table 1.7 shows the distribution by field 
and degree level for degree recipients at all 
institutions of higher education in 1989/90 
and 1992/93. Similar to the trend for students 
(Section 3.d above), as the level of degree 
advances, the proportion of degrees in 
the experimental sciences and mathematics 
increases. In 1992/93, these fields accounted 
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by Type of Institution 
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for 32.3% of undergraduate degrees granted, 
48.2% of master*s degrees, and 75.2% of 
doctoral degrees. In 1989/90 and 1992/93, 
more than half of the doctoral degrees granted 
were in mathematics and the nattaral sciences. 
See also Tables 5.5, 5.11, and 5.12. 
Figure 1.17 shows the percentages of degree 
recipients (at all degree levels) who majored 
in mathematics and computer science, natural 
sciences, and engineering in various countries 
in the early 1990*s. In Japan, the U.K., Sweden, 
and Israel, about one-quarter of the degrees 
were granted in these subjects, and only West 
Germany exceeded this figure. It is interesting 
to note that the U.S. appears at the bottom 
of this graph. Israel emphasizes the natural 
sciences more than any other country except 
the U.K., while Sweden, West Germany, and 
Japan particularly emphasize engineering. 



f. Figure 1.18 displays the distribution of degree 
recipients among the various universities in 
1992/93. Approximately 27.9% of the degree 
recipients at all levels completed their studies 
at Tel Aviv University, 24.6% at the Hebrew 
University, 13.7% at Bar-Ilan University, 
1 2. 1 % at the Technion, 1 1 . 1 % at the University 
of Haifa, 9.5% at Ben-Gurion University of the 
Negev, and 1.0% at the Weizmann Institute 
of Science (which only grants postgraduate 
degrees). This order prevails for undergraduate 
degrees also, as well as for master's degrees 
(with the exception of the Technion, which 
moves up from the fourth-largest institution 
for undergraduate degrees to the third-largest 
institution for master's degrees, ahead of Bar- 
Ilan University). For doctorates, the .proportion 
at the Hebrew University (28.4%) exceeds that 
at Tel Aviv University (22.8%). The Weizmann 



Table 1.7 



Recipients of Degrees from Institutions of Higher Education, by Level of 

Degree and Field of Study 
1989/90, 1992/93 (percentages) 



Level of degree 



Bachelor's degree Master's degree Doctorate 



Field of study 


1989/90 


1992/93 


1989/90 


1992/93 


1989/90 


1992/93 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Humanities 


30.4 


30.6 


16.6 


16.8 


16.4 


16.2 


Social sciences 


29.1 


33.5 


33.4 


34.3 


7.3 


8.5 


Law 


3.9 


3.6 


0.2 


0.7 


0.7 


0.2 


Paramedical studies 


6.5 


7.7 


15.5 


13.9 


6.9 


4.0 


Mathematics and 














natural sciences 


13.4 


11.1 


18.2 


19.3 


51.8 


51.3 


Agriculture 


1.4 


1.6 


4.4 


2.2 


4.0 


4.3 


Engineering and 














architecture 


15.2 


11.9 


11.8 


12.8 


12.9 


15.6 



See Tables 5.5,5.11, and 5.12. 



Institute is also one of the larger institutions for 
doctoral degrees, accounting for 15.3% of all 
doctoral degrees granted in 1992/93. 
Between 1989/90 and 1992/93, the number of 
degree recipients increased at a rapid annual 
rate at Bar-Han University (9.7%) and the 
University of Haifa (7.3%). For the same 
period, the average annual increase across all 
the universities was 3.8%. See Tables 5.3 and 
5.4. 

Demographic characteristics of degree 
recipients 

g. The percentage of women among university 
degree recipients at all levels is similar to 
their share in the total number of students, 
cited above (Section 3.i). Women received 
approximately 53.5% of the bachelor*s degrees 
granted by universities in 1992/93, compared 
to 51.7% in 1989/90. For the other degree 
levels, the figures were: for master's degrees, 
48.4% in 1992/93 compared to 44.3% in 



1989/90; and for doctoral degrees, 37.9% 
in 1992/93 compared to 34.9% in 1989/90. 
Regarding diploma recipients, more than 
75% have been women every year since 
1 974/75. At teacher-training colleges and 
other non-university institutions of higher 
education, women accounted for 58.4% of 
degree recipients in 1992/93. At the Open 
University, the comparable figure was 54.3%. 
For all institutions of higher education taken 
together, the total percentage of women among 
bachelor's degree recipients in 1992/93 was 
54.2%. However, full data on the sex of degree 
recipients from teacher-training colleges is 
not available prior to 1992/93. Therefore, 
we cannot precisely document the rise in 
the percentages of women over time for all 
bachelor's degree recipients. See Tables 5.3, 
5.8, and 5.11. 
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Figure 1.17 



Percentages of Degree Recipients in Mathematics, the Natural Sciences 
and Engineering among all Degree Recipients in Israel 
and other Developed Countries 
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Source: OECD (see end of Section 1 above) and PBC, based on uata of the Israeli Central Bureau of 

Statistics. 

Notes: 

1 . In Japan, mathematics and computer sciences are included in engineering. 

2. The data relate to 1991 (1991/92) at all degree levels. 



Regarding population groups and continent 
of origin of bachelor's degree recipients 
at universities, about 94.6% were Jews 
in 1989/90, and about 5.4% were non- 
Jews. Among the Jewish bachelor's degree 
recipients, approximately 81.9% were Israeli- 
bom, 4.6% bom in Asian and African 
countries, and 13.5% bom in Europe and 
America. An examination of the fathers' 
countries of origin reveals that 26% of 
the Jewish degree recipients were second- 
generation Israelis; 27.5% of Asian or African 
origin, and 46.5% of European or American 
origin. The changes over time for population 



group and continent of origin of degree 
recipients are similar to those described above 
for university students (Section 3.j). See Table 
5.9. 

About half of those receiving bachelor's 
degrees from universities in 1989/90 were 
aged 25-29 when they received their degrees; 
the median age was 26.9. The median age 
for master's degree recipients in 1989/90 was 
31.6, and for doctoral degree recipients, 36.1. 
The median age of women bachelor's degree 
recipients in 1989/90 was more than a year 
and a half less than that for men - 26.0 versus 
27.6. This is due to the fact that women tend to 
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Figure 1.18 



Recipients of Degrees from Universities^ by Institution and Level of Degree 

1992/93 



4500 




4000 



Total 1^ Bachelor's degree 



Master's dgree 



Doctorate 



Tel Aviv University Bar-Ilan University Haifa University Weizmann Institute 

Hebrew University Technion Ben-Gurion University 

1. Doctorate recipients numbered 44 at Bar-Ilan University, 12 at the University of Haifa, and 19 at 

Ben-Gurion University of the Negev. 
See Table 5.4. 



start their studies at an earlier age than men, as 
mentioned above (Section 4.b and Table 3.12). 
For master*s degrees, however, the median age 
for women (31.5) is virtually identical to that 
for men (31,7), For doctoral degrees, on the 
other hand, the median age for men (35,7) is 
a year lower than that for women (36.7). 
The age of degree recipients also varies among 
different fields of study. The median ages for 
bachelor*s cuid master*s degree recipients in 
the fields of mathematics and natural sciences 
(25.7 and 28.9, respectively) are the lowest for 
any fields. On the other end of the spectrum, 
bachelor*s and master*s degree recipients in 
the humanities have the highest median ages 
(27.9 and 38,9, respectively). This relative 
age advantage for mathematics and natural 
sciences degree recipients naturally prevails 



for doctoral students as well, where the median 
age is 34.1. This age is in comparison to the 
median age for all doctoral degree recipients 
in 1989/90, which was 36.1, as stated above. 
The ages of degree recipients at all levels 
remained relatively stable between 1984/85 
and 1989/90. See Table 5.10. 



6. Staff at Institutions of Higher 
Education 

a. Time-series data on staff at institutions of 
higher education exist only for the seven 
universities, the Open University, and other 
institutions of higher education that are funded 
by the Planning and Budgeting' Committee. 
This review, as well as most of the tables 
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Figure 1.19 

University Staff Financed from the Ordinary Budget, by Type of Staff 



500() 




1986/87 1989/90 1990/91 

Senior academic staff Junior and other academic staff 



1991/92 1992/93 
I Technical staff & Administrative staff 



Note: Junior and other academic staff includes junior ^iurf teaching and research assistants, external 
teachers, and other teaching and research staff. See j(e 6.2. 



in Chapter 6, refer to the universities, on 
which detailed and consistent data have been 
compiled since 1978/79. Since the previous 
edition of this publication, data has been 
obtained on university staff by characteristics 
such as academic field, sex, and age. In the 
latter part of this section, we will expand the 
description and analysis of these new topics. 

Type of budget, type of staff, and institution 

b. In 1992/93, approximately 18,060 active 
staff members were employed at the seven 
universities (not including those on sabbatical 
leave abroad, on unpaid leave of absence, on 
fellowships, etc.). This figure, like all data 
that will be presented in this section, was 
calculated in full-time equivalent positions. 
Staff are financed by three types of budgets: 
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ordinary, closed, and research. Approximately 
77.6% of all staff in 1992/93 were financed 
from the ordinary budget, which covers 
ongoing teaching and research activity at the 
universities. The closed budget, which covers 
specially defined activities that are not directly 
connected with the universities' day-to-day 
operations (such as pre-academic preparatory 
programs), financed 7.1% of all staff in 
that year. The remaining staff, approximately 
15.3%, were financed from research budgets, 
generally derived from external sources, which 
primarily cover specified research activities. 
See Section 8.d below. 

The number of university staff members has 
been increasing since 1989/90, from 16,560 
full-time positions in 1989/90 to 18,060 in 
1992/93, an annual growth rate of 2.9%. 
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Figure 1.20 



Senior Academic Staff at Universities Financed from the Ordinary Budget, 

by Rank 

1 4(K) , 




This increase was unequally distributed over 
the three types of budgets. The number of 
positions financed by the ordinary and closed 
budgets increased at annual rates of 2.1% 
and \J%. respectively. At the same time, the 
number of positions financed by the research 
budget increased by 8.6% annually. 
The increase in the research budget occurred 
primarily in 1991/92, when 470 full-time 
positions were added, bringing the total to 
2,700, or an increase of 20.9% in one year. The 
bulk of this increase was made up of immigrant 
scientists, wlio were temporarily employed in 
university research activities as the first stage 
in their absorption into the Israeli labor force. 
These scientists' employment was primarily 
financed by two government programs set 
up for this purpose. One program, run by 
the Center for Absorption \n Science of the 
Ministry of Immigrant Absorption, operated 




until recently in cooperation with the Planning 
and Budgeting Committee. The other program 
is run by the Ministry of Science and the Arts. 
In light of the recent decline in immigration 
from the former Soviet Union, it appears that 
these programs have already maximized their 
potential. Therefore, according to the changes 
in immigration rates over the next few years, 
these programs are likely to reduce their scope 
in the future. See Tables 6.1 and 6.4. 

d. The staff can be broken down mto types 
- teaching and research, technical, and 
administrative - determined by their grading 
scales in the salary file. In 1992/93, 
approximately 47.6% of all university staff, 
financed from all budgetary sources, were 
teaching and research staff; 19.87r were 
technical staff; and 32.6% were administrative 
staff. The teaching and research staff is 



Figure 1.21 

University Staff, by Institution 
1992/93 



The Hebrew Universitv (27.27^ 



Wei/mann Institute 
of Science 



Ben-Gurion l'ni\ersil\ 
of the ^.'egev {^).9'/i 




Technion (15.67f ) 



y — /Tel Aviv University (23.9^/^ ; 

7 



Universitv of Haifa (6.17r 



Bar-Ilan Universitv (8.8Vr ) 



See Table 6.5. 



composed of: senior academic staff, at the 
rank of lecturer and above (25.9% of all 
staff)*, junior academic staff and teaching and 
research assistants (9.2% of all stafO; other 
teaching and research staff, made up primarily 
of immigrant scientists, who are included in 
the "other research staff (5.9% of all stafO: 
and external teachers (6.5% of all stafO. Most 
senior academic staff (89.8%) are financed 
from the ordinary budget, while the research 
budget is primarily used to finance other 
teaching and research staff (65.8% are financed 
from this budget) and technical staff (23.5% 
are financed from this budget). In comparison, 
the overall percentage of university staff 
financed from the research budget is 15.3%. 
See Table 6.4. 

Figure 1.19 shows the trends in staff members 
financed from the ordinary budget since 
1986/87. During this period, the teaching and 



research staff increased, while the size of 
the technical and administrative s^aff did not 
change significantly. The number of senior 
academic staff members financed from the 
ordinary budget increased by 460 full-time 
positions, from 3,750 positions in 1986/87 
to 4,210 in 1992/93, an increase of 12.27r. 
Most of this growth occurred after 1989/90, 
following the increase in the number of 
students. In the past three years, the number of 
senior academic staff members has increased 
by 2.7% annually. From 1989/90 on, the 
number of junior and other teaching and 
res'^.arch staff (including external teachers) 
increased at an even greater annual rate of 
5m, from 2,250 in 1989/90 to 2,650 in 
1992/93. See Table 6.2. 

Figure 1.20 shows that the primary increase 
in senior academic staff financed from the 
ordinary budget was an increase in the number 
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Figure 1.22 



Increase in Teaching and Research Staff Financed from the Ordinary Budget 

at the Universities 
1989/90 to 1992/93 



Haifa University 




Ben-Gurion University 
Bar-Ilan University 
Tel Aviv University 
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Weizmann Institute 
Technion 

See Table 6.2 
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of full professors. This figure increased by 
330 full-time positions, from 930 in 1986/87 
to 1,260 in 1992/93. The proportion of full 
professors among all senior academic staff 
increased from 24.8% in 1986/87 to 29.9% 
in 1992/93; during this period, the rank of 
full professor became the most prevalent rank 
among senior academic staff. The percentage 
of associate professors also increased slightly 
during this period, from 26.2% in 1986/87 
to 26.8% in 1992/93. At the same time, the 
share of lower-ranked senior academic staff 
(lecturer and senior lecturer) declined from 
49% in 1986/87 to 43.3% in 1992/93. See 
Table 6.3. 

More than two thirds of all university 
staff positions in 1992/93, financed from all 
budgetary sources, were concentrated at three 
institutions: the Hebrew University, Tel Aviv 
University, and the Technion. See Figure 1.21 
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and Table 6.5. Given the large increase in the 
numbers of university students since 1989/90, 
it is important to look at changes in the size 
of the staff at each institution. Figure 1.22 
shows the increases in teaching and research 
staff financed from the ordinary budget from 
1989/90 to 1992/93 (the teaching and research 
staff financed from the ordinary is the sector 
most directly affected by changes in the 
number of students). The universities which 
experienced the greatest increases in student 
numbers (Haifa, Ben-Gurion, and Bar-Ilan) 
also showed the greatest increases in their 
teaching and research staff financed from the 
ordinary budget. See Section 3.h above and 
Table 6.2. 

Senior academic staff by academic field 

h. In 1992/93, almost all senior staff (at the 
rank of lecturer and above) financed from the 



Figure 1.23 



Senior Academic Staff at Universities Financed from the Ordinary Budget, 
by Academic Field and Rank - 1992/93 
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Humanities Medicine Engineering Biological sciences Mathematics 

Social sciences Total Law Agriculture Physical sciences 

Full Professor Associate professor Senior lecturer Lecturer 
See Table 6.10. 



ordinary budget (97.2%) were employed in 
academic units (departments, faculties, etc.) 
engaged in teaching and research. Among 
these» 47.7% were connected with units in the 
humanities, social sciences, and law; 19.5% 
in biological sciences (including medicine and 
agriculture), 12.8% in the physical sciences, 
11.6% in engineering, and the rest (8.3%) in 
mathematics and computer sciences. See Table 
6.9. 

Distribution by rank among senior academic 
staff varies significantly among different 
fields. As mentioned above (Section 6.f), 
approximately 29.9% of all senior academic 
staff were full professors in 1992/93; if 
associate professors are included, then almost 
37% held professorial rank. In the non- 
experimental fields, excluding law, the number 
of professors was significantly lower than the 
average. This figure was 39% in the humanities 



and 47.4% in the social sciences. In contrast, 
the percentages of professors in the biological 
and physical sciences were extremely high, 
reaching 72.5% and 79.9% respectively. See 
Figure 1.23 and Table 6.10. 

Senior academic staff by age 

i. The average age of senior academic staff 
at universities financed from the ordinary 
budget in 1992/93 was 51.5. This age was 
relatively consistent across all academic fields 
and institutions. The field with the youngest 
staff is mathematics and computer sciences 
(average age of 47.8), while the field with 
the oldest staff is agriculture (average age of 
52.8). Among institutions, the average age 
ranged from 49.1 at the Weizmann Institute 
of Science to 52.1 at the Technion. Regarding 
the average age for various ranks in 1992/93, 
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the figures are as follows: full professor, 56.5; 
associate professor, 52.9; senior lecturer, 49.4; 
and lecturer, 43.9. See Tables 6. 1 1 and 6.12. 

Figure 1.24 displays the age distribution 
of senior academic staff financed from the 
ordinary budget. Only about one-quarter of 
the staff in 1992/93 were aged 44 or less. This 
stems from the very slow increase in senior 
staff positions during the 1980s. This slow 
increase in new positions, combined with low 
retirement rates, enabled universities to absorb 
very few new, young academic staff members. 
The most prevalent age group among senior 
staff was 45-54. Academic staff members 
in this age group and the 55-64 age group, 
together constituting 68.7% of the entire staff, 
mostly joined the universities when the higher 
education system was rapidly expanding, 
between the mid-1960's and the late 1970's. 
The progression of this large group over time 
was of course accompanied by an overall aging 
of the staff, a process which apparently ended 
at the beginning of the 1990's. 
These data on the ^ge of the senior staff 
financed from the ordinary budget are not 
matched by any comparable data for an 
earlier period. For this reason, we cannot 
precisely measure the staff's aging over 
time. However, a comparison with the first 
comprehensive survey of university staff, 
covering the 1978/79 academic year, can shed 
light on this issue. This early study found 
that the average age for senior academic staff 
financed from all budgetary sources was 45.4. 
Taking into account the fact that staff members 
financed by other budgetary sources may have 
been younger than those financed from the 
ordinary budget, it appears that the staff aged 
by an average of five years during the 1980's 
and early 1990's. 



In the next few years, the expansion of the 
higher education system and the expected 
increase in retirement among veteran staff 
members should cause the average age to 
stabilize and perhaps even drop somewhat. 
In 1992/93, the average age already dropped 
slightly compared to 1991/92, from 51.7 to 
51.5. 

Table 1.8 compares the age of Israeli senior 
academic staff financed from the ordinary 
budget with senior academic staff in the U.S., 
Canada, the U.K., and Australia.* Israeli staff 
members are significantly older than their 
colleagues in the above countries, as reflected 
in the relatively high average age, as well as 
the high proportion of staff members over 55 
and the low proportion of staff members under 
40. 

In addition to the aging process described 
above, which also took place in the other 
countries, the gap between Israel and the other 
countries can be partially explained by the 
relatively advanced age at which Israeli staff 
members take up their positions. The PBC 
conducted a survey which included most of 
the new senior academic staff financed from 
the ordinary budget who were hired at Israeli 
universities in the 1980's. This survey revealed 
that the average age of an incoming senior 
academic staff member was 35. This relatively 
advanced age is due to the high average age 
upon receiving a doctoral degree (about 32) 
and the university norm that each staff member 
should have had a pcjt-doctoral appointment 
prior to entering a tenure-track position (a 
norm that took root in Israel in the 1980's 



* The data lor Australia relate to al) higher cducattoii inslitulions, while the clat.i for Israel aiici the (Uher eoutitnes relate to 

senior academic staff at universities only 
** Herskovic, Shlomo, TheAlon Fellowship Program jnr Out^ikmdinii KoK/i^' Scientists A Follow-uf) Study. Council for Higher 

Education, Planning and Budgeting Committee, Jerusalem, 1991/92. pp. 21-23. 



Table 1.8 

Age and Average Age of Senior Academic Staff in Selected Countries 









Percentage Younger Percentage 55 


Country 


Year 


Average Age 


than 40 


and Older 


U.S.* 


1987/88 


47 




25.4 


Canada* 


1988/89 


46.5 




20.3 


U.K. 


1992/93 


45.7 


28.4 


16.9 


Australia 


1991/92 


47.1 


19.1 


16.9 


Israel 


1991/92 


51.7 


10.1 


36.4 


Israel 


1992/93 


51.5 


10.8 


36.2 



The data were calculated on the basis of the following sources: 

U.S.: National Center for Education Statistics, Staff in Institutions of higher education, 1988, M2irch 

1990, Washington, D.C., p. 9. 
Canada: Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada, Trends - The Canadian University in 

Profile ~ 1991 Edition, Ottawa, 1991, p. 58. 
England: Universities Statistical Record, University Statistics 1992/93, Vol. 1, Students and Staff, UK, 

1993, p. 83. 

Australia: Department of Employment, Education and Training, Selected Higher Education Statistics 1991, 

Canberra, 1991, p. 124 (tenurable term staff only). 
Israel: See Table 6.1 1. 

* The data for the U.S. and Canada include a small percentage of academic staff below the rank of 
associate professor (about 7% in the U.S. and about 8% in Canada). We estimated that their inclusion 
particularly influenced the percentage of staff under the age of 40, and therefore these data do not 
appear in the above table for the U.S. or Canada. In the U.S., partial data indicate that the age of 
university academic staff dropped after the year reported here. See: National Science Board, Science 
and Engineering Indicators - 1993, Washington, DC, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1993, p. 147. 



Women senior academic staff 

k. In 1 992/93, women represented approximately 
20% of the senior academic staff financed 
from the ordinary budget. This figure is 
in comparison with 16% in 1978/79. Table 
1,9 shows that the increase in women staff 
during this period occurred across all ranks. 1 
However, as the rank increases, the percentage ' 
of women at a given rank decreases. Figure 
1.25 displays the percentage of women by j 
academic field. Women represent a relatively I 
small proportion of senior academic staff in the j 
physical sciences, mathematics and computer j 
science, engineering, and agriculture. In the | 
humanities and medicine (including para- j 
medical studies), however, women represent ! 



a relatively large proportion of the senior 
academic vStaff. 

Women's presence among senior academic 
staff members in Israeli universities appears to 
be similar to that in other developed countries. 
The sources cited in Table 1 .8 show that the 
percentage of women among senior academic 
staff was 23.7% in the U.S., 16.6% in Canada, 
16.3% in the U.K., and 22.5% in Australia. 
Moreover, all these countries show the patterns 
discussed above for Israel: a decreasing 
proportion of women at the higher ranks; 
and relatively high concentrations of women 
staff members in the humanities and medicine, 
together with relatively lo v concentrations in 
mathematics and the physical sciences. See 
Table 6.13. 
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Senior Academic Staff at Universities, by Age 
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Figure 1.9 

Percentage of Women among Senior Academic Staff 
Financed from the Ordinary Budget, by Rank 
1978/79, 1991/92, and 1992/93 



Rank 


1978/79 


1991/92 


1992/93 


Total 


16.2 


19.9 


20.0 


Full professor 


4.6 


7.3 


7.3 


Associate professor 


7.7 


13.8 


14.2 


Senior lecturer 


16.6 


29.8 


30.0 


Lecturer 


28.9 


37.3 


36.6 



See Table 6. 13. 
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Figure 1.25 



Women among Senior Academic Staff Financed from the Ordinary Budget, 

by Academic Field - 1992/93 




Physical sciences Agriculture Social sciences Biological sciences Medicine 

Mathematics Engineering Law Total Humanities 

See Table 6.13. 



7. Financial and Physical Data on 
Institutions of Higher Education 

a. There are two main sources of financial 
data on institutions of higher education: 
the Central Bureau of Statistics, and the 
Planning and Budgeting Committee (PBC). 
The Central Bureau of Statistics publishes 
data on expenditures of institutions of 
higher education as a component of the 
"national expenditure on education". Until 
recently, the Central Bureau of Statistics 
reported expenditures on institutions of 
higher education together with post-secondary 
institutions (such as schools for technicians 
and applied engineers), making it impossible 
to separate the data on the two types of 
institutions. In the most recent survey, relating 
to 1990, data on these two types of institutions 



were reported separately, so that data on the 
expenditures of the entire system of higher 
education institutions are available for the first 
time. 

The second source of financial data, the PBC, 
collects data on the institutions of higher 
education that it supports. These institutions 
include the seven universities, the Open 
University, and some of the other institutions 
of higher education. This source, therefore, 
does not provide data on the institutions 
supported by the Ministry of Education and 
Culture (the academic tracks at teacher- 
training colleges and regional colleges), nor 
on privately funded institutions such as the 
College of Management in Tel Aviv. The 
detailed tables in Chapter 7, summarized here, 
are based on data from both the above sources. 
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National Expenditure on Tertiary Education 
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National expenditure on tertiary education 



b. 



The total "national expenditure on higher 
education" for the 1990 calendar year was 
1,566 million New Israeli Shekels (NIS) 
in nominal prices. This figure includes 
current expenditures (91.2%) and investments 
in capital formation (8.8%). These data 
do not include expenditures from research 
budget sources (special budgets earmarked 
for research and development activities*), or 
expenditures of the Weizmann Institute of 
Science (except for the Feinberg Graduate 
School), since it is defined by the Central 
Bureau of Statistics as a research institute. 
Expenditures are distributed by type of 
institution as follows: universities, 83.9%; 
teacher-training colleges, 8.9%; and other 
institutions of higher education (including the 
Open University), 7.2%. See Table 7.1. 



c. As mentioned above, no data are available on 
the "national expenditure on higher education'' 
before 1990. However, the data indicate that 
institutions of higher education accounted for 
the majority (about 85%) of the national 
expenditure on post-secondary and higher 
education ("tertiary" education) in 1990. If 
we take this fact into account, then observing 
trends in the "national expenditure on tertiary 
education" should provide a good indication 
of overall trends in the expenditure on higher 
education. 

Figure 1.26 shows trends in the "national 
expenditure on tertiary education" as a 
percentage of the "national expenditure on 
education" and of the GNP. According to 
these two indices, the "national expenditure 
on tertiary education" declined during the 
second half of the 1980's. However, the 
"national expenditure on tertiary education" 



Research and tlevclopment budgets at universities are discussed in Section 8 below. 
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Table 1.10 



National Expenditure on Tertiary Education in Israel 
and Other Developed Countries' 









National expenditure on tertiary education 




i^aiionai cxpcnuiiurc 




As a percentage of the 






on education as a 


As a percentage 


national expenditure 


Per full-time student^ 


Country 


percentage of GDP 


of GDP 


on education 


(in 1991 prices) 


U.K.-^ 


5.3 


1.0 


20.7 


9,600 


U.S. 


7.0 


2.4 


34.4 


13,600 


Germany 


5.4 


0.9 


18.7 


6,300 


Holland 


5.8 


1.7 


29.8 


9,400 


Japan 


5.0 


0.9 


21.1 


7,600 


France'* 


6.0 


1.1 


17.7 


5,900 


Sweden 


6.5 


1.2 


18.3 


8,500 


Israel 


8.3 


1.8 


21.2 


11,100 



Source: OECD Publications (see end of Section 1 above) and the PBC, based on data of the Israeli Central 
Bureau of Statistics. 

1 . The data on Israel relate to the year 1990, while the data on the other countries relate to the year 1991 . 

2. The data were converted from local currency to dollars at 1991 prices, based on the purchasing power 
parity (PPP). 

3. The data for the U.K. relate only to the public expenditure, which is th^ primary funding source for 
education. 

4. The source of the data (OECD) notes that the distribution of expenditure by educational levels in 
France is not exact, since some expenditures cover two or more educational levels simultaneously. 



in the early 1990's in Israel is high compared 
to other developed countries, both relative to 
GNP and expenditure per full-time student. 
See Table 1.10. It should be noted that 
in light of the significant expansion of the 
higher education system at the beginning of 
the 1990's (see Section 3 above), tertiary 
education is likely maintain its share of the 
national expenditure relative to both GNP and 
the ''national expenditure on education*'; its 
share is even likely to increase somewhat in 
the coming years. See Table 7. 1 . 



The budget of institutions supported by the 
PBC 

d. An analysis of the PRC's financial data offers 
a more updated picture of the status of most 
of the institutions of higher education. The 
PBC compiles data on the ordinary and 
development budgets of the institutions of 
higher education that it supports. Consistent 
data on total expenditures and incomes of 
these institutions within the framework of 
the ordinary budget*, based on a special 



* The ordinary budget is delined as ihe budget earmarked for normal, ongoing expenses for teaching and research. See the 
technical appendix. 
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Figure 1.27 

Distribution of the Ordinary Budget of the Universities, by Institution 

1991/92 




See Table 7.5. 



analysis by the PBC of the institutions* 
financial reports, exist only since the 1987/88 
academic year. Total expenditures of these 
institutions, within the framework of the 
ordinary budget, rose in fixed 1992/93 prices, 
from NIS 2,050 million in 1987/88 to NIS 
2,268 million in 1991/92, a real increase 
of approximately 10.8%. According to data 
on the updated, approved framework budget, 
these expenditures are expected to continue 
to increase in real terms in 1992/93, reaching 
approximately NIS 2,300 million. 
Approximately 95% of the above expenditures 
were at the seven universities (including the 
Weizmann Institute of Science). Among the 
universities, the expenditures of the ordinary 
budgets in 1991/92 were distributed as shown 
in Figure 1.27. The rest of the expenditures 
were divided among the Open University 
and the other institutions supported by the 
PBC. Expenditures on these other institutions 
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increased in real terms by only 1,1% between 
1987/88 and 1992/93, mostly because of the 
slow growth in enrollment at these institutions 
during this period (see Table 3.18). At the 
Open University, where enrollment increased 
significantly during this period (see Table 
3.14), expenditures increased by a comparable 
amount. See Tables 7.2 and 7.3. 

e. The actual income of all the institutions 
of higher education funded by the PBC 
amounted to NIS 2,350 million in 1991/92, 
representing a surplus of approximately NIS 
81.9 million over expenditures. This is the 
second consecutive year in which the system 
showed a surplus; in 1990/91, the surplus 
was NIS 33.4 million in 1992/93 prices. In 
1992/93, the institutions expected to show a 
further surplus of approximately NIS 102.5 
million. Approximately 59% of the income 
in 1 99 1 /92 came f rom publ ic resources , 



transferred to the institutions by the PBC - 
almost half as a direct global allocation and 
about 10% as earmarked allocations. Other 
major sources of income are tuition fees (about 
19.7%) and donations, mainly from abroad 
(9.3%). Other income from sale of services, 
research overhead, etc., amounted to 1 1 .9%. 
Between 1987/88 and 1991/92, the proportion 
contributed by tuition fees increased 
significantly, from 15.2% in 1987/88 to 19.7% 
in 1991/92. This increase was at the expense 
of the line item defined as "other sources 
of income**, which declined from 18.7% in 
1987/88 to 11.9% in 1991/92. According to 
data on the updated, approved framework 
budget, the proportion of the total income 
contributed by the PBC was expected to reach 
64% in 1992/93. See Table 7.2. 

f. As noted, no consistent data exists on total 
expenditures and income prior to 1987/88. 
However, trends in income from the PBC 
and from tuition fees in the ordinary budgets 
of institutions supported by the PBC can be 
examined over a longer period. See Figure 
1 .28. The PBC constitutes the largest source 
of income for the institutions. Income from 
this source, in 1992/93 prices, increased from 
NIS 970 million in 1984/85 to NIS 1,540 
million in the budget approved for 1992/93. 
This represents a real increase of 58.6%. 
Income from tuition fees increased at an 
even steeper rate, from NIS 153 million 
in 1984/85 to NIS 498 million in 1992/93, 
an increase of 188%. As noted, income 
from the PBC is transferred to institutions 
in the framework of the d jct global 
allocation, which represents the largest share 
of the allocation, and earmarked allocations. 
During the period from 1984/85 to 1987/88, 
earmarked allocations doubled their share 
of the total PBC allocations, from 7.3% in 
1984/85 to 14.3% in 1987/88. However, their 
proportion then declined slightly, reaching 
13.5% in 1991/92. In 1992/93, the proportion 
of earmarked allocations increased again, to 



14% of the PBC's total allocations. Eariy 
data on rlanned allocations indicate that the 
share ol earmarked allocations will continue to 
increase in the years after 1992/93 (see Table 
7.4). 

y. Actual expenditures in the framework of the 
development budgets* of those institutions 
supported by the PBC amounted to NIS 125 
million in 1992/93. Almost all of this sum was 
spent by the universities (including the Open 
University), while the remainder was spent by 
the other institutions of higher education. The 
PBC's contribution to the development budget 
of the above institutions amounted to NIS 50.5 
million in 1992/93, representing 40.4% of the 
total investment in the development budget. 
The total development budget of the 
institutions supported by the PBC experienced 
a long-term downward trend beginning 
in 1973/74. Since 1989/90, however, the 
development budget has begun to grow again, 
along with the PBC's contribution to this 
budget. This growth accompanies the current 
expansion of the higher education system, and 
it appears that both the development budget 
and the PBC's contribution to it will continue 
to increase in the coming years. See Tables 7.7 
and 7.8. 

8. Inputs and Outputs of University 
Research 

a. At the national level, universities fulfill a 
dual role. On the one hand, they provide 
teaching services at the highest level, and 
they represent the peak of a country's national 
education system. On the other hand, the 
universities constitute the infrastructure of the 
national research and development (R&D) 
system, in that they are responsible for a 
significant share of the basic research done 
in a country. This dual role is particularly 
strong in Israel, where until the mid-1970's, 
ti e universities were the only institutions 



Development budgets, as referred to in this report, are earmarked funds for specified construction projects and investments 
in general physical infrastructure. For a more detailed explanation, see the technical appendix. 
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Figure L28 

Income of the Institutions of Higher Education from the PBC and Tuition Fees 



25()0 




1984/85 1985/86 1986/87 1987/88 1988/89 1989/90 1990/91 1991/92 1992/93 

See Table 7.4. The data for 1992/93 are based on the updated, approved framework budget. For the other 
years, the data are based on actual income received. 



involved in higher education; even today, they 
account for well over 80% of all students 
in higher education. In the second area of 
activity, the universities account for almost all 
basic research done in Israel. In addition to 
their basic research activities, the universities 
supply R&D services to various sectors of 
the economy such as industry, agriculture, 
education, defense, and construction. These 
R&D services directly promote the short-term 
and mid-range goals of these sectors. 
In this new section, we will describe 
and characterize the universities' research 
activities, looking at both the financial inputs 
invested and the scientific outputs. The 
updated data on these issues, presented in 
Chapter 8, are rather circumscribed in scope, 
and therefore offer only limited possibilities 
for analysis at this stage. As more data 
becomes available, we plan to expand and 
deepen the discussion of university research. 



Research budgets of universities 

b. Israel is among those countries that invest a 
significant share of their national product in 
R&D. According to early data of the Central 
Bureau of Statistics, the "national expenditure 
on civilian R&D" (excluding defense R&D) 
in 1992 amounted to NIS 3.6 billion in 
cuirent prices, representing 2.25% of the gross 
domestic product (GDP). The comparable 
figure in the U.S. for the same year was 2. 1 %. 
The distribution of R&D expenditures by 
sector of performance shows that about a third 
of the **national expenditures on civilian R&D'* 
occur at universities (see Table 8.1). These 
expenditures of the universities amounted 
to NIS 1.2 billion in 1992 (current prices). 
This figure is calculated, as in other OECD 
countries except the U.S.*, by estimating 
the portion of the universities' ordinaiy 
and development (building) budgets that are 
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In the U.S., universities' R&D expenditures are mainly calculated according to the expenditures recorded in specially-! unded 
research budgets, without fully allocating R&D expenditures from the institutions' ordinary and building budgets. 
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Figure 1.29 

R&D Expenditures at Institutions of Higher Education as a Percentage of 
GDP in Israel and other Developed Countries - 1992 



Sweden 
Israel 
Holland 




0.3 0.4 0.5 0.6 0.7 0.8 0.9 

Percentage of GDP 

Source: OECD, Main Science & Technology Indicators - 1994/1, Paris, 1994, and the Israeli Central Bureau 

of Statistics. 

Notes: 

The figure for Sweden relates to 1993, while the figure for Holland relates to 1991. 

The low figure for the U.S. stems from this country's definition of R&D expenditures at institutions of 

higher education. See also relevant comments in the text. 
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expended on R&D, as well as the expenditures 
recorded in the specially-funded research 
budgets of these institutions. 
Figure 1.29 shows that the universities' 
R&D expenditures as a percentage of the 
GDP is very high relative to comparable 
expenditures in other developed countries. 
Israel's high figure for this index stems from 
the country's relatively high expenditures on 
tertiary education, which are dominated by 
the expenditures of the universities (see the 
discussion in Section 7 above, and particularly 
Table 1.10). 



The above data are aggregated figures across 
all fields and institutions. To characterize R&D 
activities by scientific field and institution, we 
will focus on detailed data which exists for the 
specially-funded research budgets. In 1990/91 , 
the last year for which data exist on actual 
expenditures, the expenditures on specially- 
funded research budgets by scientific field 
were distributed as follows: about 42.3% went 
to the life sciences (including the biological 
sciences, medicine, and agriculture); 24.3% 
to the physical sciences; \1 3% to the 
humanities; social sciences, and law; and 2.9% 
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to mathematics and computer science. See 
Table 8.2. 

For distribution by institution, the figures for 
1990/91 were as follows: almost one-third of 
the expenditures on specially-funded research 
budgets were at the Hebrew University; 22. 1 % 
at the Weizmann Institute of Science; 15% 
at the Technion and Tel Aviv University; 
10% at Ben-Gurion University of the Negev; 
4% at Bar-Ilan University; and 0.6% at the 
University of Haifa. If we combine the data 
on institutions with the data on scientific 
fields, we see that more than half of the 
total expenditures in the humanities, social 
sciences, and medicine were at the Hebrew 
University, while the Weizmann Institute of 
Science accounted for more than half of the 
total expenditures in the biological sciences. 
See Table 8.3. 



d. Funding for the specially-funded research 
budgets in 1990/91 came from the following 
sources: 58.6% from Israeli sources, primarily 
the government and other public bodies; and 
41.4% from foreign sources, primarily from 
the U.S. and Germany. The proportion of 
foreign funding in different fields ranged from 
14.3% in education to 51.5% in medicine and 
60.9% in the biological sciences. See Table 
8.4. 

The high proportion of foreign funding at 
Israeli universities has no rival among the 
other developed countries in the OECD. If 
we include the R&D assigned as part of 
the universities* ordinary and development 
budgets, then foreign funding accounts for 
13% of the total university R&D in Israel. The 
comparable percentage in the early 1 990*s was 
5.3% in the U.K., about 1% in Sweden and 
Italy, and less than 1 % for the other countries 
considered in this survey.* 



Scientific publications by universities 

e. To participate in the international scientific 
research community, each researcher must 
distribute his or her results in an appropriate 
format among other researchers involved 
in the relevant field. Articles in refereed 
scientific journals provide an important 
channel for the free exchange of such new 
scientific discoveries. Articles in these journals 
undergo peer review before being published. 
Such journals are the dominant channel 
for publication of research results in the 
natural sciences, medicine, and engineering. 
In the social sciences, and particularly in the 
humanities, however, researchers also publish 
a large share of their new scientific findings in 
the form of books.** 

Here we summarize data on articles in 
scientific journals (hereinafter, publications) 
by Israeli researchers. This data is taken 
from two different databases. The first is a 
world-wide database on all publications in 
the natural sciences, medicine, and technology 
that appeared in the more than 3,500 journals 
covered by the Science Citation Index (SCI). 
This database includes data on all publications 
by Israeli researchers, both those working 
at universities and those working in other 
sectors. In Israel, as noted above, research 
at universities accounts for almost all the 
basic research and a large share of the applied 
research published in scientific journals. It 
is therefore reasonable to suppose that a 
great majority of the Israeli publications in 
the SCI database are authored by university 
researchers (with the exception of certain fields 
such as clinical medicine, where doctors in 
Israeli hospitals play an important role). The 
distribution of publications by scientific field 
is based on a detailed classification of the 
journal in which each publication appeared. 




OECD, Basic Science and Technology Statistics - 1993 Edition, Paris. 1993. 
The following works support this conclusion in the Israeli context: 

Shai, ShmueU Rivka Duchin and Shlomo Herskovic, University Research in Israel: Intrinsic Indicators of Science. The 
Weizmann Science Press of Israel, 1989, Jerusalem, pp. 98-108. 

Frankel, Amnon, Aner Shoham and Gideon Czapski, Research Cooperation between Israeli and Foreign Researchers, S. 
Neaman Institute for Advanced Studies in Science and Technology, Haifa, 1991, pp. 10-26. 



Table 1.11 



Scientific Publications by Israeli Researchers as a Percentage 
of the World-wide Total of Publications in the Natural Sciences, 
Medicine, and Technology, by Scientific Field 
1981, 1985, 1991 



Scientific field 


1981 


1985 


1991 


Total 


1.0 


1.1 


0.9 


Clinical medicine 


1.1 


1.3 


1.1 


Biomedical science 


1.0 


1.0 


0.8 


Biology 


1.1 


1.2 


1.1 


Chemistry 


0.6 


0.7 


0.5 


Physics 


1.1 


I.O 


0.9 


Earth and space sciences 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


Engineering and technology 


1.0 


1.2 


0.8 


Mathematics 


1.5 


1.6 


1.4 



See Table 8.5. 



The second database was developed by the 
Center for Information in the Social Sciences 
of the Henrietta Szold National Institute for 
Research in the Behavioral Sciences. This 
database, which at present only covers the 
year 1992, includes data on articles by Israeli 
university researchers in the humanities, the 
social sciences, the natural sciences, medicine, 
and technology. Classification of the articles 
by field in this database is based on the address 
(department within institution) of the article's 
author, as it appears in the article, and not by 
the article's contents or a characterization of 
the journal in which the article appeared. For 
additional technical information on the two 
databases, see the technical appendix. 
Since researchers' patterns of publication vary 
among different fields, comparing numbers 
of publications across scientific fields must 
be approached very carefully. Therefore* 
we will use the first database on world- 
wide publications to examine Israel's relative 
contribution to the world scientific output. This 
database can also help identify scientific fields 
emphasized in Israel, as well as scientific 
fields where Israeli research is relatively 
less productive. The second dr^tabase on 



publications by Israeli university researchers 
will be used to examine the institutional 
distribution fop various fields. 

f. In 1991, publications by Israeli scientists 
accounted for about 0.9% of all publications 
world-wide in journals concerning the natural 
sciences, medicine, and technology. The share 
of Israeli publications is relatively large 
in mathematics journals, reaching 1.4% of 
all articles world-wide in this field. In 
chemistry journals, however, the share of 
articles published by Israelis was relatively 
low - 0.5%. Table 1.11 shows that throughout 
the 1980's, these patterns of relative strength 
and weakness in Israel's output for various 
fields remained more or less stable relative 
to world output. The table also shows that 
during the first half of the 1980's, Israel's 
relative contribution to the world output of 
publications increased in most fields, but then 
declined again during the second half of the 
decade (with the exception of earth sciences). 
In fact, for many of the fields, Israel's share 
of the world publication output was lower in 
1 99 1 than it had been in 1 98 1 . 
In attempting to explain this decline, one 
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should take into account that other developed 
countries also declined in their relative share 
of publications in the above fields during the 
1980's. In this context, one should note the 
comparable figures for the U.S. (35.9% in 
1981 for all fields combined versus 35.1% 
in 1991), the U.K. (8.3% versus 7.5%), West 
and East Germany (7.3% versus 6.8%), and 
France (5.0% versus 4.8%). It appears that the 
explanation can be found not in developments 
in Israel and the above countries, but primarily 
in the rapid increase in publications by 
other countries. For example, Japan's share 
increased from 6.8% in 1981 to 8.5% in 
1991; China's share increased from 0.3% 
to 1.1%; and dynamic East Asian countries 
such as Singapore, South Korea, and Hong 
Kong, which have recently undergone rapid 
industrialization, increased their share from 
0.2% in 1981 to 1.1% in 1991.* See Table 8.5. 

The breakdown of Israeli university 
researchers' publications by institution, in 
each scientific field, in 1992, was as follows:** 
In the humanities (including law but not 
including education), the Hebrew University 
accounted for more than 36% of the 
publications; if taken together with Tel Aviv 
University, these two institutions accounted 
for 65% of the publications in this field. 
In education, the University of Haifa led 
with almost 32% of the publications. In 
the social sciences, the Hebrew University's 
relative output was similar to that of Tel 
Aviv University - 29% and 28% respectively. 
Bar-Ilan University was also active in this 
field, accounting for 21% of the publications. 
In the medical field, Tel Aviv University 
made the most outstanding contribution, 
with 39.9% of the publications, while the 
Hebrew University followed with 32.7%. 
In mathematics and computer sciences, 
publications were distributed among all the 
institutions. The leaders were the Techniop 



and Tel Aviv University, who each contributed 
one-quarter of the publications in this field. 
Similarly for the physical sciences, no one 
institution stood out from the others in 
its number of publications. The leading 
universities in this field were the Hebrew 
University (23.3%), the Weizmann Institute of 
Science (22.4%), Tel Aviv University (20.4%), 
and the Technion (17.5%). In the life sciences 
(including agriculture), the Weizmann Institute 
of Science led with 39% of the publications, 
followed by the Hebrew University, with 29%. 
In engineering, as might be expected, the 
dominant university was the Technion, with 
almost 59% of the publications. See Table 8.6. 

9. Israeli Students and Degree 
Recipients Abroad 

a. Many students all over the worid travel abroad 
for some or all of their higher education, and 
this phenomenon has become more and more 
prevalent in recent years. In this section, we 
will summarize data compiled from UNESCO 
and various national sources on Israelis who 
studied in post-secondary and higher education 
institutions abroad, as well as Israelis who 
obtained doctorates from foreign universities. 

Israeli students abroad 

b. According to UNESCO data and 
complementary sources in various countries, 
Israelis studying in post-secondary and higher 
education institutions abroad totaled about 
8,700 in 1991, compared to 8,500 in 1990 
and 7,300 in 1987. 

In recent decades, the U.S. has served as the 
primary host for Israelis studying abroad, but 
its share has declined in the past few years. In 
1987, Israeli students in the U.S. (about 3,000), 
accounted for 41% of all Israelis studying 
abroad, while in 1991, the 3,100 Israeli 



See National Science Hoard, Sctcmr & l-jif^invvrtn^ Induators, IW, Washington, DC. l^S Covciamciu Printing Ollicc, 
1993, (NSB 93-1). pp. 423-425, 

As noted above, the database inckides only articles in scientific journals, and therefore prcjhably covers university scientific 
activities in the natural sciences more fully tlian in the social sciences and humanities. 



students in the U.S. accounted for only 36% 
of the total number studying abroad. Updated 
figures for 1992 show that the number of 
Israelis studying in the U.S. declined slightly 
from 1991. totaling about 3,000.* Laige 
concentrations of Israeli students in 1991 were 
also found in West Germany (1,150), Italy 
(980), and England (870). Almost 20% of the 
students who studied abroad in 1991 studied 
in Eastern Europe, particularly in Romania 
and countries of the former Soviet Union. See 
Table 9.1. 

c. UNESCO data relates to all the foreign 
students in a given country, without providing 
a breakdown by degree level and field of study. 
However, various national data sources help 
to form a picture of the Israeli student body 
abroad. 

In the U.S ., about 45% cf the Israeli students in 
1991 were working on postgraduate degrees, 
about 38% on undergraduate degrees, and 
about 1 3% on post-secondary diplomas, while 
4% participated in other programs (English 
for foreigners, non-degree-granting programs, 
etc.). Almost one-quarter of the Israeli students 
in the U.S. in 1991 were studying engineering; 
18%, humanities; 16%. social sciences; 16%, 
mathematics and natural sciences; and 15%, 
business management. Only about 5% studied 
in medicine-related fields; of these, most 
studied in paramedical fields and very few 
studied medicine. See Table 9.2. 
In West Germany in 1990. Israeli students 
were more or less evenly divided among the 
following fields: humanities and sport, social 
sciences and law. mathematics and natural 
sciences, and medicine (including veterinary 
medicine).** 

Ver>^ few Israeli students studied in the U.K. 
until the mid-1980*s. In 1987. Israeli students 
in England numbered 280, of whom half 



were studying for postgraduate degrees. In 
recent years, the number of Israelis studying 
in the U.K. has increased rapidly; by 1991, 
their numbers had increased threefold, to 870, 
of whom 84% were studying for bachelpr's 
degrees. From detailed data that we obtained 
on Israelis studying for bachelor's degrees 
at universities (who accounted for about two- 
thirds of all the Israelis studying for bachelor's 
degrees in the U.K.), it appears that most 
Israelis studying for bachelor's degrees in the 
U.K. are in the field of law.*** 
For Italy, we have no authorized data from 
an official source, but it is clear that most 
Israeli students there are studying medicine. It 
appears that a large share of the Israeli students 
in Romania are also studying medicine. 

Doctoral degree recipients abroad 

d. We have already seen that the largest 
concentration of Israeli students abroad is 
found in the U.S., and that half of these 
students are working on postgraduate degrees. 
Since the foundation of the state of Israel, it 
was traditional for Israeli university faculty 
to encourage promising students to do their 
doctoral work in the U.S.. and some of 
departments apparently continue this tradition 
today. Since 1970, a relatively stable number 
of 100-120 Israelis complete doctoral degrees 
in the U.S. each year. Of the 117 Israeli 
doctoral recipients in the U.S. in 1992, about 
one-quarter specialized in the social sciences 
(not including business management), about 
2 1 % in engineering, and about 1 6% in 
mathematics and computer sciences. See Table 
9.3. 

e. Most of the Israelis who obtain doctoral 
degrees abroad do so in the U.S. By our 
estimate, their share amounts to 75% of all 



* This figure is taken from: Institute of International Education, Open Doors - 1992/93, New York. 1994. This publication is 

UNESCO's source on foreign students in the U.S. 
** This data is taken from: German Ministry of Education and Science, Basic <fe Structural Data - 1992/3, Bonn, 1993. 
*** The data on the U.K. in this section are based on the following sources: 

The Department of Education & Science, ^'Students from Abroad in Great Britain", Statistical Bulletin, London, various 

years; and data processed for us by the Universities Statistical Record. 



Table 1.12 



Israeli Doctoral Recipients in Israel and in the U.S., by Field of Study 

1979/80 to 1991/92 



Field of study 




1979/80 to 1983/84 




1989/90 to 1991/92 


Israel ' 


U.S.' 


Israel/U.S. ratio 


Israel' 


U.S.' 


Israel/U.S. ratio 


Total 


345 


121 


2.9 


455 


115 


4.0 


Of this: 














Social sciences^ 


27 


31 


0.9 


31 


27 


1.2 


Mathematics and 














computer sciences 


25 


12 


2.1 


35 


16 


2.2 


Physical sciences 


80 


8 


10.0 


81 


9 


9.4 


Biological sciences 


3 88 


6 


14.7 


138 


8 


18.0 


Engineering 


41 


29 


1.4 


57 


24 


2.4 



See Tables 5.5 and 9.3. 

1 . The figures are annual averages for the period. 

2. Does not include business management. 

3. Includes agriculture but does not include medicine and paramedical studies. 



Israelis obtaining doctoral degrees abroad. 
Their numbers are also significant when 
compared to doctoral degree recipients in 
Israel. Table 1.12 compares the number of 
doctoral degree recipients in Israel to the 
number of Israelis receiving doctoral degrees 
in the U.S., by field, in the early 1 980's and the 
early 1990's. The number of doctoral degree 
recipients in Israel rose during this period, 
while the number of Israelis obtaining doctoral 
degrees in the U.S. remained stable or even 
declined slightly. As a result, the ratio of those 
receiving doctoral degrees in Israel to those 
receiving them in the U.S. rose from 2.9 in 
the early 1980's to 4 at the beginning of the 
1990's. This ratio remained very low in the 
social sciences; for this field, even in the early 
I990's, the number of doctoral recipients in 
Israel more or less equaled the number of 
Israelis obtaining doctoral degrees in the U.S. 
This ratio also remained relatively low for 
mathematics and the computer sciences and 
for engineering. In contrast, this ratio is quite 



high for the physical sciences, and particularly 
so for the life sciences, where obtaining a 
doctoral degree in Israel is apparently the 
generally accepted practice. 

f. After the U.S., the U.K. is the next largest 
source of Israeli doctoral degree recipients. 
During 1988-1992, the period for which we 
have data, about 25 Israelis received doctoral 
degrees each year from universities in the 
U.K. The most popular field among these 
students was social sciences, in which about 7 
Israelis received doctoral degrees each year 
(about 27% of all Israeli doctoral degree 
recipients in the U.K.). If we combine this 
number with the number of Israelis receiving 
doctorates in the social sciences in the U.S., 
the figure exceeds the number of social-science 
doctorates granted in Israel. About one-quarter 
of the doctoral degree recipients in the U.K. 
specialize in the humanities, about 4% in 
law, and the rest, about 44%, in mathematics, 
natural sciences, and engineering.* 



* Data obtained from the Universities Statistical Record, as cited above. 
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Chapter 2 

The Potential for and the 
Acessibility to Undergraduate Studies 
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Table 2.1 



18 Year Olds, IHvelfth Graders and Niatriculants 
1980/81 - 1992/93 







Twelfth 


of these: 


Pupils entitled to 








18 Year 


grade 


On matriculation 


matriculation certilBcates: 






olds^ 


DUDlls 




Internal^ External 


Total^ 


1980/81 


66,300 


38,100 


31,500 


17,600 


1,600 


19,200 


1981/82 


68,400 


41,300 


33,900 


18,800 


1,700 


20,500 


1982/83 


71,700 


45,100 


37,300 


20,700 


1,400 


22,100 


1983/84§ 


72,800 


47,000 


39,000 


21,000 


1,500 


22,500 


1984/85§ 


71.700 


48,000 


39,900 


21,100 


2,100 


23,200 


1985/86§ 


73,100 


51,300 


43,100 


22,600 


1,700 


24,300 


1986/87 


76.500 


53,600 


43,800 


24,600 


1,300 


25,900 


1987/88 


80.200 


58,700 


48,900 


26,600 


1,150 


27,750 


1988/89 


84.000 


61,500 


50,700 


27,900 


1,000 


28,900 


1989/90 


85,600 


61,300 


50,500 


27,700 


1,200 


28,900 


1990/91 


89,800 


63,700 


53,100 


30,400 


1,300 


31,700 


1991/92 


94,200 


67,900 


57,100 


33,580 


1,100 


34,680 


1992/93* 


96.600 


71,900 


60,100 


35,290 


1,100 


36,390 



1. The figures refer to the average population in the calendar year overlapping the majority of the academic year. 

2. See Technical Appendix. 

3. The figures include resit examinees from previous years awarded in present year. 
The figures are an estimate of the PBC. See Technical Appendix. 

4. Preliminary estimates. 
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Table 2.2 



Internal Matriculants^ by Sex, Continent of Origin and Track of Study 

1983/84 . 1990/91 



1983/84 1984/85 1985/86 1986/87 1987/88 1988/89 1989/90 1990/91 



Hebrew education 

T'jtal 

Percentages 

Sex 

Male 
Female 

Continent of origin 

Israel 

Asia- Africa 
Europe- America 

Track of study 

General 
Vocational 

Arab education 

Total 

Percentages 

Sex 

Male 
f'cmalc 

Track of study 

General 
Vocational 



18,541 
1(X).0 

43.1 
56.9 

28.6 
37.0 
34.4 

78.9 
21.1 

2,450 
1(X).0 



55.2 
44.8 

97.7 
2.3 



18.625 
100.0 

43.4 
56.6 

28.9 
37.3 
33.7 

79.2 
20.8 

2,441 
100.0 

55.3 
44.7 

96.1 
3.9 



20,197 
100.0 

44.3 
55.7 

31.5 
35.6 
33.0 

79.0 
21.0 

2,399 
100.0 

56.2 
43.8 

95.9 
4.1 



20,389 
100.0 

43.8 
56.2 

32.3 
35.3 
32.4 



77.7 
22.3 

2351 
100.0 

53.9 
46.1 

95.8 
4.2 



22,302 
100.0 

44.3 
55.7 

34.3 
33.2 
32.5 

77.5 
22.5 

2,491 
100.0 

53.0 
47.0 

93.1 
6.9 



23,676 
100.0 

43.8 
56.2 

35.2 
33.1 
31.7 

77.6 
22.4 

2,354 
100.0 

52.0 
48.0 

92.1 
7.9 



23,583 
100.0 

43.8 
56.2 

35.4 
33.1 
31.5 

79.5 
20.5 

2,524 
100.0 

49.2 
50.8 

92.8 
7.2 



26,362 
100.0 

44.0 
56;0 

37.2 
33.2 
29.6 

33.2 
29.6 

3,215 
1(X).0 

49.0 
51.0 

33.2 
29.6 



1. From 1986/87 and t)nwards the data does not include resits from previous years. 



Table 2.3 

Pupils in Pre-Academic Preparatory Courses by Various Characteristics 

1981/82 - 1992/93 



1981/82 


1984/85 


1988/89§ 


1989/90§ 


1 990/9 1§ 


1991/92 


1992/93 


Total 3,066 


3,483 


5,024 


6,001 


6,784 


7,669 


7.789 


Percentatyes 100 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


1(X).0 


100.0 


Sex 














Men 






SO 0 


48.0 


45.2 


48.6 


Women 




46.8 


50.0 


52.0 


54.8 


51.4 


Type of institution 














University 87.8 


63.3 


44.6 


40.9 


38.4 


32.1 


32.0 


ixC^iOnal cOiiCgC 1 


32.0 


41.5 


43.3 


41.8 


50.6 


51.5 


Teacher training college 


4.7 


13.9 


15.7 


19.8 


17.3 


16.6 


Age 














Up 10 zu 




5.7 


6.8 


11 


5.0 


4.3 


21-22 




39.8 


38.9 


40.6 


44.6 


40.5 


23-24 




40.1 


35.2 


36.2 


35.6 


39.6 


25+ 




14.4 


19.1 


15.5 


14.8 


15.6 


Continent of origin^ 














Israel 




22.9 


29.4 


25.6 


20.8 


25.3 


Asia- Africa 




53.8 


49.3 


50.6 


53.1 


50.3 


Europe- America 




23.3 


21.3 


23.8 


26.1 


24.4 


Years of schooling 














Up to 11 


•• 


14.0 


i ,i. / 




1 A 


1 l/.O 


12+ 








on 1 






Matriculation prior 














to preparatory courses 














All exams 




27.8 


25.5 


26.3 


29.1 


30.4 


Passed part of exams 




39.7 


40.9 


32.7 


36.6 


40.4 


No exams 




32.5 


33.6 


41.0 


34.3 


29.2 


Percent "worthy of advancement" 














in each type of instiypetution 














Total 59.1 


64.8 


67.6 


72.0 


63.2 


67.1 




University 52.3 


48.5 


46.0 


44.2 


43.3 


41.1 




Regional college 89.6 


92.5 


88.0 


95.5 


71.6 


79.9 




Teacher training colIc[:c 


94.5 


76.0 


79.7 


84.2 


11.9 





Source: The Association for the Advancement of Education up through 1984/85 and the Central Bureau of Statistic 
thereafter. See Technical Appendix. 
1. Including non-Jews. 
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Table 2,4 

Pupils in Preparatory Programs for New Immigrants in the Universities by Institution 

1979/80 ■ 1992/93 



Institution 

Ben-Gurion 







Hebrew 




Tel-Aviv 


Bar-Ilan 


Haifa 


University 




Total 


University 


Technion 


University 


University 


University 


of the Negev 


1979/80 


1,084 


286 


205 


238 




170 


185 


1980/81 


743 


230 


152 


158 




89 


114 


1984/85 


749 


317 


111 


156 




126 


39 


1985/86 


637 


347 


58 


114 




118 




1986/87 


675 


416 


74 


127 




58 




1987/88 


619 


345 


89 


116 




69 




1988/89 


575 


400 


61 


114 








1989/90 


724 


522 


101 


101 








1990/91 


2,663 


839 


337 


454 


369 


397 


267 


1991/92 


2.150 


763 


239 


438 


350 


289 


71 


1992/93 


U217 


452 


80 


327 


173 


137 


48 



Source: Students' Authority, Ministry of Immigrant Absorption 



Table 2,5 

Pupils in Preparatory Programs for New Immigrants in the Universities 

by Continent of Emigration 
1979/80 - 1992/93 



Continent of emigration 





Total 


Eastern 
Europe* 


Western 
Europe 


North 
America 


South 
America 


Asia 


Africa 


Other 


1979/80 


1,084 


211 


251 


57 


255 


254 


50 


6 


1980/81 


743 


140 


191 


37 


170 


164 


38 


3 


1984/85 


749 


33 


247 


81 


265 


36 


82 


5 


1985/86 


647 


24 


164 


59 


213 


31 


102 


54 


1986/87 


675 


32 


184 


37 


250 


73 


97 


2 


1987/88 


619 


97 


121 


34 


219 


55 


92 


1 


1988/89 


575 


80 


123 


39 


200 


56 


77 




1989/90 


724 


271 


142 


30 


216 


28 


34 


3 


1990/91 


2,663 


2,183 


141 


47 


223 


37 


29 


3 


1991/92 


2,150 


1,825 


145 


32 


100 


12 


34 


2 


1992/93 


U217 


912 


115 


25 


88 


18 


59 





Source: Students' Authority, Ministry of Immigrant Absorption 

1 . Consists primarily of immigrants from the Commonwealth of Independent States. 
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Table 2.6 



First-Time Examinees of the Psychometric Entrance Examination of the National Center for 

Testing and Evaluation by Various Characteristics 
1986-1993 





1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


Total 


30,047 


27,493 


26,613 


29,371 


31,282 


35,336 


41,182 


38,696 


Percentages 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Sex 


















Male 


52.3 


ACS 1 

49.7 


4/. J 


4d.o 




/I ^ 1 

4j. 1 


AA n 
44. / 


A^ 0 
4D.Z 


Female 


All 




DA. / 




j4. / 


Q 




34.6 


Age 


















Under 18 


11.0 


1 1.9 


1 1 .y 


z 1. 1 




Z4.U 


OA 0 
ZO.Z 


08 1 


18-19 


17.8 


20.2 


23.2 


22.5 


21.3 


20.8 


21.0 


21.0 


20-21 


33.3 


33.0 


30.1 


29.7 


30.0 


31.9 


28.6 


27.2 


22-24 


19.8 


18.4 


16.1 


15.1 


14.9 


16.1 


15.8 


15.8 


25-29 


9.9 


1.1 


6.0 


5.0 


4.1 


3.5 


3.7 


3.6 


30+ 


8.3 


8.7 


6.6 


6.6 


6.4 


3.7 


4.7 


4.1 


Language of exam 


















Hebrew 


0*5 1 

oi.i 


Q 1 Q 


oil 


OJ. 1 


80 Q 


70 A 
/7.4 


ou.u 


7Q Q 


Arabic 




o n 


lU.l 


Q A 


Q 1 


o.u 


Q 0 
o.Z 


Q 8 

7.0 


Russian 


0.4 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


2.3 


11.4 


8.9 


7.9 


Other & combined 


8.6 


9.2 


8.2 


6.5 


5.5 


3.3 


2.9 


2.4 


Total examined in Hebrew 


25,035 


22,503 


21,644 


24,593 


25,942 


28,041 


32,956 


30,924 


Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Continent of origin^ 


















Born in Israel 


85.9 


85.7 


. 87.5 


87.3 


89.0 


90.8 


91.2 


92.4 


Of these, father bom in: 


















Israel 


25.1 


27.5 


30.9 


31.8 


32.8 


35.3 


36.0 


37.3 


Asia-Africa 


28.4 


28.2 


27.4 


25.6 


27.0 


26.2 


26.1 


25.5 


Europe- America^ 


32.4 


30.1 


29.2 


29.9 


29.2 


29.3 


29.1 


29.4 


Born in Asia- Africa 


4.2 


4.1 


3.0 


2.7 


2.1 


1.6 


1.7 


1.4 


Born in Europe-America^ 


9.9 


10.2 


9.5 


10.0 


8.9 


7.6 


7.0 


6.4 



Sour.-e: National Institute for Testing & Evaluation 

1. including non-Jews. 

2. Incuding a small number of examinees from countries classified as "other". 
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Table 2.7 



Candidates for Undergraduate Studies in Universities by the Results of the Applications 

1979/80 - 1992/93 



Results of applications 
Admitted 



of these: 









Studied^ 


Did not 
study 




Other 








Absolute 


numbers 






1979/80 


24,639 


16,174 


11,884 


4,290 


7,659 


806 


1981/82 


25,631 


16,474 


12,201 


4,273 


8,564 


593 


1982/83 


26,615 


16,709 


12,132 


4,577 


9,128 


778 


1983/84 


25,608 


16,087 


12,023 


4,064 


8,800 


721 


1984/85 


26,205 


16,652 


11,489 


5,163 


9,048 


505 


1988/89 


25,236 


17,743 


13,486 


4,257 


6,568 


925 


1989/90 


25,046 


18,253 


13,990 


4,263 


5,739 


1,054 


1990/91 


25,985 


19,412 


15,006 


4,406 


5,827 


746 


1991/92 


27,816 


21,988 


17,112 


4,876 


5,755 


73 


1992/93 


29,495 


22,965 


17,640 


5,325 


6,530 










Percentages 






1979/80 


100.0 


65.6 


48.2 


17.4 


31.1 


3.3 


1981/82 


100.0 


64.3 


47.6 


16.7 


33.4 


2.3 


1982/83 


100.0 


62.8 


45.6 


17.2 


34.3 


2.9 


1983/84 


100.0 


62.8 


47.0 


15.9 


34.4 


2.8 


1984/85 


100.0 


63.5 


43.8 


19.7 


34.5 


1.9 


1988/89 


100.0 


70.3 


53.4 


16.9 


26.0 


3.7 


1989/90 


100.0 


72.9 


55.9 


17.0 


22.9 


4.2 


1990/91 


100.0 


74.7 


57.7 


17.0 


22.4 


2.9 


1991/92 


100.0 


79.0 


61.5 


17.5 


20.7 


0.3 


1992/93 


100.0 


77.9 


59.8 


18.1 


22.1 





1, The number of candidates admitted and studying is derived from the candidate files of the universities. See Technical 
Appendix. 
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Table 2.8 



Applications for Undergraduate Studies in Universities by Institution 
and Results of the Applications 
1979/80 - 1992/93 



Institution and 



results of application 


1979/80 


1984/85 


1988/89 


1989/90 


1990/91 


1991/92 


1992/93 


Mphrpw IJnivprsitv - tot^ 


8,381 


9,550 


8,824 


8,246 


8,216 


8,233 


9,068 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Admitted and <>tijdied 


28.6 


25.0 


33.3 


37.4 


38.3 


36.2 


35.3 


Admitted, did not study 


20.1 


24.9 


26.7 


29.0 


21.1 


29.3 


24.3 


Rejected 


• 48.6 


49.9 


39.7 


32.9 


39.9 


34.5 


40.4 


Other 


2.7 


0.2 


0.3 


0.7 


0.7 


- 


- 


Xeclmion - total 


3,474 


4,000 


3,569 


3,534 


4,340 


4,629 


3,926 


Pprcpntacps 

A Vt Wi 1 i€A^wO 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Admittpd and studied 


40.1 


39.8 


45.9 


47.9 


46.2 


43.5 


41.8 


Admitted, did not study 


8.3 


12.5 


12.3 


6.0 


6.4 


15.4 


20.4 


Rejected 


41.7 


44.2 


35.0 


30.0 


32 0 


36.9 


37.8 


Other 


9.9 


3.5 


6.8 


16.1 


15.4 


4.2 


- 


Tel -Aviv University - total 


9,975 


11,526 


11,222 


10,730 


10,751 


11,113 


12,050 


Pprcpntai^ps 

A Vi>I W 1 1 VO 


1(X).0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Admitted and studied 


32.0 


28.3 


33.5 


35.4 


35.9 


44.6 


40.4 


Admitted, did not study 


21.1 


27.4 


23.5 


22.3 


30.2 


29.7 


30.4 


Rejected 


43.0 


43.1 


32.8 


31.0 


30.8 


25.7 


29.2 


Other 


3.9 


1.2 


10.2 


11.3 


3.1 


- 


- 


Bar-Ilan University - total 


5,122 


6,265 


5,850 


5,615 


6,151 


6,628 


6,983 


Percentages 


1(X).0 


100.0 


lOO.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Admitted and studied 


40.2 


23.3 


32.3 


39.5 


42.7 


47.2 


44.6 


AdTnitted did not studv 


17.4 


19.6 


36.1 


34.7 


35.4 


34.7 


33.2 


Rejected 


33.4 


50.4 


30.1 


24.1 


20.4 


18.1 


22.2 


Other 


9.0 


6.7 


1.5 


1.7 


1.5 






Haifa University - total 


4,673 


4,528 


4,497 


4,575 


4,050 


5,288 


6,365 


Percentages 


100.0 


100.0 


1(X).0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Admitted and studied 


34.8 


36.9 


43.2 


43.8 


43.8 


45.0 


47.1 


Admitted, did not study 


31.4 


32.9 


18.7 


21.7 


22.0 


29.1 


27.9 


Rejected 


27.7 


24.1 


27.1 


26.0 


24.2 


25.9 


25.0 


Other 


6.1 


6.1 


11.0 


8.5 


1 0.0 






Ben-Gurion University - total 


4,022 


4,686 


4,220 


4,007 


4,980 


4,775 


4,902 


Percentages 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Admitlcd and studied 


23.0 


25.2 


32.6 


30.5 


31.6 


35.0 


37.2 


Admitted, did not study 


25.6 


28.0 


30.3 


36.0 


25.6 


36.7 


32.6 


Rejected 


43.5 


41.5 


34.5 


29.5 


35.9 


28.3 


30.2 


Other 


7.9 


5.3 


2.6 


4.0 


6.9 
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Table 2.9 



Candidates and Freshman Students in Universities by Field of Study 

1988/89 - 1992/93 







moo/on 






1 QQQ/OA 

IVoV/VU 










Average 






Average 








number of 






number of 






Freshman 


candidates 




Freshman 


candidates 


Field of study 


Candidates 


students 


per student 


Candidates 


students 


per student 


Grand total 


25,236 


13,486 


1.9 


25,046 


13,989 


1.8 


Humanities - total 


5,420 


3,566 


1.5 


5,575 


4,066 


1.4 


General humanities and N.E.C. 


1,807 


1,428 


1.3 


1,887 


1,503 


1.3 


Languages, literatures 














and regional studies 


1,540 


1,131 


1.4 


1,752 


1,409 


1.2 


Education and teacher training 


1,096 


515 


2.1 


1,080 


581 


1.9 


Arts, crafts and applied arts 


794 


3o2 




0/1 


•f/o 




Special programmes and miscellaneous 183 


1 lU 


1./ 


1 fiC 




1 Q 

1.7 


Social sciences - total 


7,519 


:i,882 


1.9 


7,207 


3,826 


1.9 


Social sciences 


5,821 


3,552 


1.6 


5,759 


3,454 


1.7 


Business and management 


1,698 


330 


5.1 


1,448 


372 


3.9 


Law 


2,154 


499 


4.3 


1,925 


502 


3.8 


Medicine • total 


2,932 


824 


3.6 


3,074 


991 


3.1 


Medicine 


1,403 


357 


3.9 


1,269 


332 


3.8 


Para-medical studies 


1,529 


467 


3.3 


1,805 


659 


2.7 


Mathematics & natural sciences 


-total 2,716 


1,969 


1.4 


2,798 


2,133 


1.3 


Mathematics, statistics 














and cumputer sciences 


1,326 


896 


1.5 


1,279 


875 


1.5 


Physical sciences 


569 


515 


1.1 


699 


654 


1.1 


Biological sciences 


821 


558 


1.5 


820 


604 


1.4 


Agriculture 


303 


210 


1.4 


299 


191 


1.6 


Engineering and architecture 


3,038 


1,742 


1.7 


2,975 


1,738 


1.7 


General studies 


471 


232 


2.0 


557 


331 


1.7 


Not known 


683 


562 




636 


211 





1 . Data on first year students are based on the candidate files of the institutions. See Technical Appendix. 
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Table 2.9 

Candidates and Freshman Students in Universities by Field of Study 1988/89 - 1992/93 (cont.) 



1990/91 1991/92 1992/93 

Average Average Average 

number number number 



of of of 

candi- candi- candi- 







Fresh- 


dates 




Fresh- 


dates 




Fresh- 


dates 




Candi- 


man 


per 


Candi- 


man 


per 


Candi- 


man 


per 




dates 


students 


student 


dates 


students 


student 


dates students student 




25,985 


15,006 


1.7 


27,816 


17,112 




I .Q 




I / ,0*+U 


1 7 
1. / 


Humanities - total 


5,678 


A HOT 


1 A 


D,UOiJ 


A AQO 




1.3 


6,383 


4,918 


1.3 


General humanities and N.E.C. 


1,867 


1 /I C 1 

I ,4j1 


t 1 


1 0/11 


1,0 J J 




1.2 


1,809 


1,862 


1.0 


Languages, literatures 






















and regional studies 


1,625 


1,2 to 


t 1 


1,ojD 






1.3 


1,935 


1.679 


1.2 


Education and teacher training 


1,047 


595 


1.8 


1,128 


658 




1.7 


1,494 


618 


2.4 


Arts, crafts and applied arts 


884 


588 


1.5 


899 


620 




1.5 


965 


652 


1.5 


Special programmes and miscellaneous 


255 


115 


2.2 


234 


81 




2.9 


180 


107 


1.7 


Social sciences - total 


7,380 


4,047 


1.8 


7,785 


4,440 




1.8 


8,897 


5,017 


1.8 


Social sciences 


5,777 


3,614 


1.6 


6,075 


3,947 




1.5 


7,141 


4,516 


1.6 


Business and management 


1,603 


433 


3.7 


1,710 


493 




3.5 


1,756 


501 


3.5 


Law 


1,554 


410 


3.8 


2,049 


868 




2.4 


3,051 


846 


3.6 


Medicine - total 


3,560 


1,070 


3.3 


3,268 


1,054 




3.1 


3,330 


1,139 


2.9 


Medicine 


1,352 


357 


3.8 


1,187 


333 




3.6 


1,149 


374 


3.1 


Para-medical studies 


2,208 


713 


3.1 


2,081 


721 




2.9 


2,181 


765 


2.9 


Mathematics & natural sciences - total 3,279 


2,453 


1.3 


3,815 


3,005 




1.3 


3,272 


2,659 


1.2 


Mathematics, statistics 






















and cumputer sciences 


1,624 


1,162 


1.4 


2,055 


1,602 




1.3 


1,800 


1,447 


1.2 


Physical sciences 


731 


682 


1.1 


830 


717 




1.2 


676 


597 


I.l 


Biological sciences 


924 


609 


1.5 


930 


686 




1.4 


796 


615 


1.3 


Agriculture 


351 


196 


1.8 


325 


195 




1.7 


312 


198 


1.6 


Engineering and architecture 


3,311 


2,051 


1.6 


3,414 


2,076 




1.6 


3,192 


1,980 


1.6 


General studies 


441 


380 


1.2 


493 


581 




0.8 


562 


812 


0.7 


Not known 


431 


372 




607 


401 






496 


71 
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Table 2,10 



Candidates for Undergraduate Studies in Universities & Candidates per Student, 

by Selected Subjects of First Priority^ 
1990/91 - 1992/93 



1990/91 1991/92 1992/93 

Candidates Candidates Candidates 





Total 


per 


loiai 


per 


loiai 


per 


Subject of first priority 


candidates 


student^ 


candidates 


Student'' 


candidates 


student^ 


Total 


25,985 


2.1 


27,816 


2.0 


29,495 


2.4 


Humanities 














History 


852 


1.6 


796 


1.6 


725 


1.5 


Hebrew lang. & lit. 




1 .0 


AQ1 




DLL 


1 R 

1 .0 


Othrr lanf? & lit 


797 


1.9 


941 


1.8 


912 


2.2 


Frliiratinn 


955 


2.1 


987 


1.9 


1,314 


2.3 


Ht^inrv nf art 


265 


1.8 


238 


1.7 


329 


1.7 


Theater 


406 


2.0 


390 


2.0 


444 


2.3 


Social sciences 














Economics 




2.2 


1 ,490 


2.1 


1,638 


2.6 


Sociology 


626 


1.7 


567 


1.6 


623 


2.6 


Political science 


914 


1.8 


971 


1.7 


1,040 


2.1 


Psychology 


755 


2.6 


785 


2.1 


958 


2.6 


Social work 


904 


2.2 


1,040 


2.0 


K145 


2.6 


Geography 


326 


1.6 


327 


1.6 


313 


1.8 


Business administration 


505 


4.5 


593 


6.3 


468 


8.1 


Accounting 


746 


2.6 


723 


2.4 


854 


3.4 


General & public admin. 


352 


3.1 


394 


2.6 


434 


3.0 


Law 


1,554 


3.8 


2,049 


2.4 


3,051 


4.9 


Medicine 














General medicine 


1,151 


4.0 


1,030 


3.8 


961 


4.7 


Nursing 


1,059 


3.6 


936 


4.0 


867 


4.4 


Occupational therapy 


319 


3.3 


312 


2.8 


422 


4.1 


Physiotherapy 


381 


2.6 


423 


2.4 


449 


3.5 


Mathematics & the natural sciences 












Mathematics 


786 


1.6 


1,092 


1.4 


951 


1.8 


Computer science 


630 


1.8 


720 


1.6 


559 


2.0 


Chemistry 


310 


1.8 


376 


1.7 


326 


2.0 


Biology 


924 


2.0 


930 


1.9 


796 


2.3 


Engineering & architecture 














Civil engineering 


357 


1.7 


358 


1.9 


332 


1.9 


Mechanical engineering 


599 


1.8 


530 


1.7 


446 


1.6 


Electronic engineering 


1,002 


2.0 


1,030 


1.9 


1,015 


1.8 


Industrial & management eng. 


578 


2.2 


664 


2.1 


625 


2.0 


Architecture & town planning 


320 


2.7 


343 


3.1 


360 


3.3 



L Only subjects with 300 or more candidates in 1992/93 were included. 

2. The denominator of this ratio is different than the denominator of the ratio "average candidates per student" in Table 2.9. 
The denominator here refers to candidates accepted and studying their subject of first priority, while the denominator in 
Table 2.9 refers to candidates accepted and studying a certain field irrespective of whether the specific subject studied 
was their first priority or not. 
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Tabie 2.11 



Candidates for Undergraduate Studies in Universities by the Results of the Applications, 
Sex, Age, Population Group and Continent of Origin 

1989/90 



Sex, age, population group 
& origin 




Results of the applications 


Other 


Total 


o4'i Ini An 1 


Admitted 
hilt rltrln't 
study 






25,046 


13,990 


4,263 


5,739 


1 ,054 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1(K).0 


Sex 












Male 


47.0 


46.0 


45.0 


50.8 


47.1 




53.0 


54.0 


55.0 


49.2 


52.9 


Age 












Up 10 19 


17,3 


15.5 


10.6 


25.8 


23.5 


70 71 

ZU-Z 1 


25.9 


28.8 


24.5 


20.8 


18.6 


22-24 


33.6 


34.6 


37.9 


29.2 


26.5 




13.5 


12.1 


15.2 


15.4 


15.0 




4.9 


4.3 


6.3 


4.9 


8.5 




4.3 


4.3 


4.9 


3.5 


6.3 


45+ 


0.5 


0.4 


0.6 


0.4 


1.6 




22.6 


22.5 


23.2 


22.3 


2^ 9 


Population group 












Jews 


87.6 


92.6 


91.2 


71.8 


91.7 


Non-Jews 


12.4 


7.4 


8.8 


28.2 


8.3 


Continent of origin - Jews 












Total 


1(K).0 


1(K).0 


!(K).0 


100.0 


KKKO 


Born in Israel 


84.9 


85.4 


83.3 


85.3 


82.5 


Of these, father born in: 












Israel 


29.2 


30.6 


29.7 


24.3 


28.6 


Asia-Africa 


27.0 


24.8 


27.3 


34.5 


24.6 


Europe-America 


28.7 


30.0 


26.3 


26.5 


29.3 


Born in Asia-Africa 


3.4 


3.0 


3.9 


4.2 


3.0 


Born in Europe-America 


11.7 


11.6 


12.8 


10.5 


14.5 


1. The number of candidates admitted and studying 


is derived from the 


candidate files of the universities. 


Sec Technical 



Appendix. 
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Table 3,1 



Students in Institutions of Higher Education^ by Level of Degree and Type of Institution 

1980/81 . 1992/93 



Level of degree and type of institution 



Undergraduate students at: 

















jruaigr<tuu<tiv 




Grand 




Univer- 


Regional 


training 


Other 


Students at 




total 


Total 


sities 


jolleges^ 


colleges^ 


institutions 


universities'* 


1980/81 


57,873 


42,943 


40,910 




-712 


1,321 


14,930 


1981/82 


59,242 


43,987 


41,960 




^732 


1,295 


15.255 


1982/83 


60,865 


45.600 


43,380 




2702 


1,518 


15,265 


1983/84 


63,092 


47,297 


44,815 




2861 


1,621 


15,795 


1984/85 


64,036 


47,236 


44,35:" 




21,033 


1.848 


16,800 


1985/86 


68,236 


50,821 


44,945 




3,967 


1,909 


17,415 


1986/87 


69.437 


51,417 


45,4L0 




4,058 


1,879 


18,020 


1987/88§ 


71,981 


53,521 


45J30 




5.143 


2.648 


18,460 


1988/89§ 


73,176 


53,976 


45.880 




4.767 


3,329 


19,200 


1989/90 


76,056 


55,246 


46.960 




4,746 


3,540 


20.810 


1990/91 


80,749 


58,309 


48.750 




5,701 


3.858 


22.440 


1991/92 


90,951 


66,261 


53,950 




7,685 


4,626 


24,690 


1992/93 


99,790 


73,430 


57,197 


2,245 


8,043 


5,945 


26,360 



Students at the Open University are not included. See Table 3.13 for data on students al the Open University. 
Prior to 1992/93 no figures are available on the number of students studying in regional colleges under the academic 
auspices of one of the universities. These students were included in the figures on students of the parent university, 
except for students in the S. Sapir Regional College of the Negev, the Municipal College of Eilat and the Menashe 
Regional College who. for technical reasons, were included in the student figures of the parent university. In 1992/93 
the number of students in the academic track of the three abovementioned colleges was 812. The remaining students 
in regional colleges (1.433) were subtracted from the number of students in universities in 1992/93 in this table. Sec 
Technical Appendix. 

Includes students toward the equivalent of a second degree, third degree or diploma. 

Beginning in 1985/86 the data includes students in all years of study in a program leading towards a bachelors of 
education ( B.ed. ) degree. Prior to this year the figures include all students in programs for teaching at the general 
secondary level (grades 7-10) and fourth year students only of other academic programs of study. 
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Tabit 3.2 

Students in UniversitiesS by Level of Degree 
1948/49 - 1992/93 



Level of degree 
Bachelor's degree 

Thereof: 





orand 
total 


Total 


r resnnian 
year 


degree 


jjocioraie 


T^iT\1/\ir¥lCfe 
UipiUIIlit 


1948/49 


1,635 


1,549 


190 


^2 


86 


- 


1949/50 


2,450 


2,336 


1,030 


2 


114 


- 


1959/60 


9,275 


8,348 


2,925 


2 


927 


- 


1969/70 


35,374 


28,053 


9,854 


5,156 


1,346 


819 


1974/75 


49,849 


36,051 


10,246 


9,867 


2,719 


1,212 


1975/76 


50, 1 70 


37,350 


11,600 


8,870 


2,750 


1,200 


1976/77 


50,510 


37,550 


12,750 


8,715 


2,965 


1,280 


1977/78 


51,580 


38,650 


13,330 


8,640 


2,970 


1,320 


1978/79 


52,740 


39,010 


12,840 


9,370 


2,9^0 


1,390 


1979/80 


54,480 


40,250 


13,510 


10,050 


2,930 


1,250 


1980/81 


55,840 


40,910 


13,550 


10,600 


3,070 


1,260 


1981/82 


57,215 


41,960 


13,070 


11,010 


3,075 


1,170 


1982/83 


58,645 


43,380 


13,60C» 


11,155 


3,000 


1,110 


1983/84 


60,610 


44,815 


13,790 


11,880 


3,o65 


850 


1984/85 


61,155 


44,355 


13,310 


12,765 


3,215 


820 


1985/86 


62,360 


44,945 


13,420 


13,165 


3,375 


875 


1986/87 


63,500 


45,480 


13,990 


13,660 


3,410 


950 


1987/88 


64,190 


45,730 


13,660 


14,065 


3,625 


770 


1988/89 


65,080 


45,880 


14,050 


14,510 


3,820 


870 


1989/90 


67,770 


46,960 


14,720 


16,100 


3,910 


8(H) 


1990/91 


71,190 


48.750 


15,425 


17,140 


4,360 


940 


1991/92 


78,640 


53,950 


18,440 


18,860 


4,680 


1,150 


1992/93 


84,990 


58,630 


19,440 


20,330 


4,930 


1,100 



1. Including students in academic tracks of regional colleges appearing in the Students File of the universities. See 
footnote 2 to Table 3.1. 

2. Students for Mastcr\s degree are included in Bachelor's degree. 
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Table 3.3 



Students in Universities^ by Institution and Level of Degree 

1974/75 - 1992/93 



Institution 



Ben-Gurion Weizniann 







Hebrew 




Tel-Aviv 


Bar-Ilan 


Haifa 


Univ. of 


Institute < 




lotai 


Univ. 


Technion 


Univ. 


Univ. 


Univ. 


the Negev 


Science 










Grand total 








1974/75 


49,849 


13,516 


8,453 


12,813 


6,527 


4,713 


3,247 


580 


1979/80 


54,480 


13,570 


7,580 


14,380 


8,070 


6,140 


4,250 


490 


1984/85 


61,155 


14,385 


8,060 


18,020 


8,780 


6,330 


5,080 


500 


1985/86 


62,360 


14,860 


8,540 


18,390 


8,640 


6,350 


5,050 


530 


1986/87 


63,500 


15,370 


8,710 


18,800 


8,480 


6,400 


5,170 


570 


1987/88 


64,190 


15,460 


8,760 


18,630 


8,710 


6,520 


5,490 


620 


1988/89 


65,080 


16,190 


8,730 


18,730 


8,830 


6,540 


5,410 


650 


1989/90 


67,770 


16,780 


9,080 


19,270 


9,330 


6,780 


5,890 


640 


1990/91 


71,190 


17,700 


9,770 


19,440 


10,200 


7,030 


6,410 


640 


1991/92 


78,640 


18,610 


10,280 


21,530 


11,930 


8,120 


7,490 


680 


1992/93 


o A nnr\ 

o4,99U 


ly, 1 M 


1 U,4 /U 


23,440 


13,320 


y,o /U 


o,22U 


/4U 










Bachelor's degree 








1974/75 


36,051 


8,559 


5,777 


8,943 


5,770 


4,119 


2,883 


- 


1979/80 


40,250 


8,700 


5,400 


10,350 


6,750 


5,350 


3,700 


- 


1984/85 


44,355 


9,070 


6,000 


12,975 


6,800 


5,410 


4,100 


- 


1985/86 


44,945 


9,550 


6,250 


13,000 


6,650 


5,375 


4,120 


- 


1986/87 


45,480 


9,850 


6,430 


13,000 


6,500 


5,440 


4,260 


- 


1937/88 


45,730 


9,900 


6,400 


12,800 


6,670 


5,450 


4,510 


- 


1988/C9 


45,880 


10,320 


6,410 


12,650 


6,670 


5,350 


4,480 


- 


1989/90 


46,960 


10,600 


6,600 


12,770 


6,780 


5,400 


4,810 


- 


1990/91 


48,750 


10,960 


7,060 


12,630 


7,450 


5,570 


5,080 


- 


1991/92 


53,950 


11,420 


7,440 


14,290 


8,730 


6,360 


5,710 




1992/93 


58,630 


11,770 


7,590 


15,420 


9,890 


7,570 


6,390 












Master's degree 








1974/75 


9,867 


3,086 


2,250 


3,120 


543 


394 


290 


184 


1979/80 


10,050 


3,130 


1,740 


3,100 


1,010 


480 


420 


170 


1984/85 


12,765 


3,840 


1,640 


4,120 


1,550 


715 


720 


180 


1985/86 


13,165 


3,850 


1,820 


4,400 


1,550 


745 


610 


190 


1986/87 


13,660 


4,000 


1,820 


4,700 


K500 


790 


630 


220 


1987/88 


14,065 


4,020 


1,870 


4,750 


1,520 


880 


805 


220 


1988/89 


14,510 


4,220 


1,800 


4,940 


1,620 


960 


750 


220 


1989/90 


16,100 


4,630 


1,900 


5,450 


1,940 


1,130 


860 


190 


1990/91 


17,!40 


4,890 


2,070 


5,650 


2,070 


1,190 


1 ,080 


190 


1991/92 


18,860 


5,330 


2,170 


5,980 


2,410 


1,470 


1 ,300 


2(X) 


1992/93 


20,330 


5.440 


2,200 


6,700 


2,550 


1,810 


1,400 


230 
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Table 3.3 



Students in Universities^ by Institution and Level of Degree 
1974/75 - 1992/93 (cont.) 



Institution 



Ben-Gurion Weizmann 





Total 


Hebrew 
Univ. 


Technion 


Tel-Avi^ 
Univ. 


/ Bar-Ilan 
Univ. 


tiaiia 
Univ. 


univ. 01 
the Negev 


insiiiuie Oi 
Science 


-.. 








Doctorate 








1974/75 


2,719 


1,356 


420 






- 


- 


396 


1979/80 


2,930 


1,340 


350 






10 


70 


320 


1984/85 


3,215 


1,300 


360 


7sn 


300 


25 


160 


320 


1985/86 


3,375 


1,310 


4:o 


800 


310 


45 


160 


340 


1986/87 


3,410 


1,320 


400 


800 


330 


50 


160 


350 


1987/88 


3,625 


1,370 


440 


830 


370 


70 


145 


400 


1988/89 


3,820 


1,470 


470 


840 


390 


80 


140 


430 


1989/90 


3,910 


L420 


520 


850 


410 


90 


170 


450 


1990/91 


4,360 


K660 


580 


940 


430 


110 


190 


450 


1 99 1 /92 


4,ooU 


t Ann 


0 iU 


1,030 


490 


1 on 
1 zu 






1992/93 


4,930 


1,720 


640 


1,070 


560 


120 


310 


510 












Diploma 








1974/75 


1,212 


515 


6 


334 


83 


200 


74 




1979/80 


1,250 


400 


90 


300 


100 


300 


60 




1984/85 


820 


175 


60 


175 


130 


180 


100 




1985/86 


875 


150 


60 


190 


130 


185 


160 




1980/87 


950 


200 


60 


300 


150 


120 


120 




1987/88 


770 


170 


50 


250 


150 


120 


30 




1988/8^) 


870 


180 


50 


300 


150 


150 


40 




1989/90 


800 


130 


60 


200 


200 


160 


50 




1990/91 


940 


190 


60 


220 


250 


160 


60 




1991/92 


1,150 


170 


60 


230 


300 


170 


220 




1992/93 


1,100 


200 


40 


250 


320 


170 


120 





1. Including students in academic tracks of regional colleges appearing in the Students File of the universities. See 
footnote 2 to Table 3. 1 . 
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Table 3.4 

Students^ in Universities, by Level of Degree and Institution 

1992/93 



Level of degree 



Bachelor's degree 



Institution 


vrritnQ 
total 


iotai 


Thereof: Master's 
Freshman year degree 


Doctorate 


Diploma 








Absolute numbers 






Total 


84.990 


58,630 


19,440 


20,330 


4,930 


1,100 


Hebrew University 


19,130 


11,770 


4,090 


5,440 


1,720 


200 


Technion 


10,470 


7,590 


1,640 


2,200 


640 


40 


Tel-Aviv University 


23,440 


15.420 


4,740 


6,700 


1,070 


250 


Bar-Han University 


13,3ZU 


c\ oc\r\ 


3,230 


2,550 


560 


320 


Haifa University 


y,D /U 


fyj /U 


3,290 


1,810 


12U 


170 


Ben-Gurion University of the Negev 


o,/ZU 




2,4jU 


1,400 


310 


120 


Weizmann Institute of Science 


/4U 






230 


510 


" 








Percentages 








Total 


100.0 


69.0 


22.9 


23.9 


5.8 


1.3 


Hebrew University 


100.0 


61.5 


21.4 


28.4 


9.0 


1.0 


Technion 


100.0 


72.5 


15.7 


21.0 


6.1 


0.4 


Tel-Aviv University 


100.0 


65.8 


20.2 


28.6 


4.6 


1.1 


Bar-Ilan University 


100.0 


74.2 


24.2 


19.1 


4.2 


2.4 


Haifa University 


100.0 


78.3 


34.0 


18.7 


1.2 


1.8 


Ben-Gurion University of the Negev 


100.0 


111 


29.8 


17.0 


3.8 


1.5 


Weizmann Institute of Science 


100.0 






31.1 


68.9 




Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1(X).0 


Hebrew University 


22.5 


20.1 


21.0 


26.8 


34.9 


18.2 


Technion 


12.3 


12.9 


8.4 


10.8 


13.0 


3.6 


Tel-Aviv University 


27.6 


26.3 


24.4 


33.0 


21.7 


22.7 


Bar-Ilan University 


15.7 


16.9 


16.6 


12.5 


11.4 


29.1 


Haifa University 


11.4 


12.9 


16.9 


8.9 


2.4 


15.5 


Ben-Gurion University of the Negev 


9.7 


10.9 


12.6 


6.9 


6.3 


10.9 


Weizmann Institute of Science 


0.9 






1.1 


10.3 





1. Including students in academic tracks of regional colleges appearing in the Students File of the universities. See 
footnote 2 to Table 3.1. 



Table 3.5 



Students^ in Universities by Level of Degree and Field of Study 

1974/75 - 1992/93 



Field of study 


1974/75 


1979/80 


1984/85 


1985/86 


1986/87 


1989/90 


1990/91 


1991/92 


1992/93 












Total 










(vrand total 


49.849 


54,480 


61,155 


62,360 


63,500 


67,770 


71,190 


78,640 


84,990 


Humanities - total 


15,249 


16.715 


18,094 


18,498 


18,135 


18,776 


19,608 


22,122 


24,061 


Cjcneral humanities 


5,056 


5,703 


6,618 


7,330 


7,284 


6,980 


7,000 


8,547 


9,745 


Languages, literature and 




















regional studies 


5,016 


4,720 


4,977 


4,976 


4,887 


5,169 


5,357 


5,721 


6,107 


L^UuCulKMI uliU ICclCIK^i 11 ill 1 1 1 i IL, 


3,608 


4,293 


4,175 


4,007 


3,728 


4,260 


4,804 


5,061 


5,244 


Arts, crafts and applied arts 


1 ,366 


1,782 


2,043 


1,883 


1,879 


1,926 


1,984 


2,247 


2,394 


Special courses and miscellaneous 


203 


217 


281 


302 


357 


441 


463 


546 


571 


Social sciences - total 


13,163 


1 5,7 17 


16,865 


1 6,448 


17,381 


20,040 


20,867 


22,453 


24,702 


Social sciences 


1 1 ,513 


1 2,63 1 


13,166 


12,574 


1 3,226 


16,2 15 


16,836 


18,178 


19,799 


Business and management 


1 ,650 


3,086 


3,699 


3,874 


4,155 


3,825 


4,031 


4,275 


4,903 


Law 


1,845 


2,061 


2,599 


2,511 


2,360 


2,291 


2,151 


2,706 


3,126 


Medicine - total 


2,323 


3,083 


4,223 


4,589 


4,789 


5,126 


5,482 


5,749 


6,282 




1,802 


2,194 


2,659 


2,806 


2,682 


2,725 


2,821 


2,889 


3,175 


Fara- medical studies 


521 


889 


1,564 


1,783 


2,107 


2,401 


2,661 


2,860 


3,107 


Mathematics and natural 




















sciences - total 


7,625 


7,429 


9,727 


9,860 


10,254 


1 0,494 


1 1 ,290 


13,328 


14,116 


Mathematics, statistics and 




















computer sciences 


2,892 


3,070 


4,531 


4.432 


4,365 


3,891 


4,268 


5,491 


6,144 


Physical sciences 


2,362 


1 ,908 


2,089 


2,378 


2,646 


3,260 


3,509 


3,865 


3,843 


Biological sciences 


2,371 


2,451 


3,107 


3,050 


3,243 


3,343 


3,513 


3,972 


4,129 


Agriculture 


956 


1,482 


1,199 


1,198 


1,129 


1,272 


1,422 


1 ,336 


1,311 


Engineering and architecture 


8,688 


7,993 


8,448 


9,256 


9,452 


9,771 


10,370 


10,946 


11,392 



[88 
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Table 3.5 



Students^ in Universities by Level of Degree and Field of Study 
1974/75 - 1992/93 (cent.) 



Field of study 1974/75 1979/80 1984/85 1985/86 1986/87 1989/90 1990/91 1991/92 1992/93 



Bachelor's degree 



Total 


36,05 1 


44,250 


44,355 


44,945 


45,480 


46,960 


48,750 


53,950 


58,630 


Humanities - total 


11,184 


12,304 


13,263 


13,625 


13,147 


13,032 


13,568 


15,313 


16,804 


General huniiinilics 


1 07-1 




5,589 


5,772 


5,708 


5,158 


5,167 


6,544 


7 S61 


Languages. literature and 




















regional studies 


3.968 


3,770 


3,726 


3,930 


3,850 


4,014 


4,145 


4,424 


4,745 


Education and teacher training 


K967 


2,458 


2,262 


2,198 


1,848 


2,057 


2,410 


2,146 


2,185 


Arts, crafts and applied arts 


1,192 


1,566 


1,597 


1,598 


1,548 


1,547 


1,608 


1,854 


1,959 


Special courses and miscellaneous 


_ 


57 


89 


127 


193 


256 


238 


345 


354 


Social sciences - total 




1 1 892 


1 2,1 53 


1 1 ,693 


12,163 


13,899 


14,159 


14,983 


16,623 


Social sciences 


9,597 


10,386 


10,379 


9,903 


10,449 


12,622 


12,932 


13,727 


15,133 


Business and management 


424 


1,506 


1,774 


1,790 


1,714 


1,277 


1,227 


1,256 


1,490 


Law 


1,607 


1,839 


2,439 


2,330 


2,176 


2,086 


1,929 


2,470 


2,861 


Medicine - total 


1.583 


1 ,996 


2,662 


2,897 


3,069 


3,086 


3,351 


3,532 


3,796 


Medicine 


1,155 


1,248 


1,331 


1,447 


1,440 


1,112 


1,136 


1,129 


1,232 


Para-medical studies 


429 


748 


1,331 


1,450 


1,629 


1,974 


2,215 


2,403 


2,564 


Mathematics and natural 




















sciences - total 


4,508 


4,750 


6,386 


6,434 


6,581 


6,461 


6,952 


8,544 


9,144 


Mathematics, statistics and 




















computer sciences 


2,209 


2,490 


3,814 


3,664 


3,534 


2,927 


3,244 


4,310 


4,952 


Physical sciences 


1,088 


997 


1,153 


1,408 


1,560 


1,976 


2,073 


2,268 


2,159 


Biological sciences 


1,211 


1,263 


1,419 


1,362 


1,487 


1,558 


1 ,635 


1,966 


2,033 


Agriculture 


721 


1,140 


754 


754 


703 


751 


846 


740 


671 


F^ngineering and architecture 


6.429 


6,329 


6,698 


7,212 


7,424 


7,645 


7,945 


8,368 


8,731 
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Table 3.5 



Students' in Universities by Level of Degree and Field of Study 
1974/75 - 1992/93 (cent.) 



Field of study 1974/75 1979/80 1984/85 1985/86 1986/87 1989/90 1990/91 1991/92 1992/93 

Master's degree 



Total 


9,867 


10,050 


'2,765 


13,165 


13,860 


16,100 


17,140 


18,860 


20,330 


Humanities - total 


2,325 


2,385 


3,089 


3,306 


3,410 


4,009 


4,097 


4,^76 


5,185 


General humanities 




TOO 

fyy 




1 1 Cl 

1 , 1 oJ 




1 ,ddj 


1 ,jZZ 


1 ,4dU 


1 ,DZU 


Languages, literature and 




















regional studies 


744 


600 


715 


732 


740 


826 


882 


969 


994 


Education and teacher training 


602 


702 


1,021 


1,102 


1,089 


1,396 


1,489 


1,835 


2,143 


Arts, crafts and applied arts 


146 


157 


255 


234 


279 


311 


298 


306 


346 


Special courses and miscellaneous 




47 


102 


55 


105 


115 


106 


106 


82 


Social sciences - total 


O TOO 

Z, foy 




4,ZDU 


A TOO 


A AO 1 


^ ATT 
J,D /Z 


0,1 /U 


Q A1 


1 A^i 


Social sciences 


K603 


1,841 


2,323 


2,335 


2,407 


3,193 


3,450 


3,994 


4,171 


Business and management 


1,186 


1,544 


1,927 


1,957 


2,284 


2,479 


2,720 


2,849 


3,252 


Law 


173 


151 


166 


136 


148 


171 


182 


196 


216 


Medicine - total 


707 


1,074 


1,544 


1,632 


1,498 


1,861 


1,905 


1,984 


2,207 


Medicine 


628 


947 


1,340 


1,350 


1,199 


1,476 


1,538 


1,596 


1,762 


Para-medical studies 


78 


127 


204 


282 


299 


385 


367 


388 


445 


Mathematics and natural 




















sciences - total 


1,661 


1,386 


1,788 


1,849 


1,926 


2,279 


2,395 


2,648 


2,711 


Mathematics, statistics and 




















computet sciences 


486 


390 


498 


552 


603 


676 


700 


827 


827 


Physical .sciences 


583 


371 


460 


458 


480 


707 


768 


828 


846 


Biological sciences 


592 


625 


830 


839 


843 


896 


927 


993 


1,038 


Agriculture 


124 


217 


294 


279 


251 


357 


377 


394 


435 


Engineering and architecture 


2,085 


1,582 


1,634 


1,671 


1,671 


1,751 


2,014 


2,119 


2,153 



Table 3.5 



Students' in Universities by Level of Degree and Field of Study 
1974/75 - 1992/93 (cent.) 



Field of study 


1974/75 


1979/80 


1984/85 


1985/86 


1986/87 


1989/90 


1990/91 


1991/92 


1992/93 










Doctorate 










Total 


2,719 


2,930 


3,215 


3,375 


3,410 


3,910 


4,360 


4,680 


4,930 


Humanities •* total 


574 


812 


797 


847 


803 


1,004 


1,111 


1,134 


1,165 


General humanities 


270 


437 


363 






461 


511 


542 


563 


Languages, literature and 




















regional studies 


238 


249 


254 


274 


249 


278 


280 


275 


286 


Education and teacher training 




/o 


132 


147 


147 


194 


239 


228 


226 


Arts, crafts and applied arts 


29 


47 


45 


51 


49 


68 


78 


87 


89 


Special courses and miscellaneous 




3 


3 


1 


2 


3 


3 


2 


1 


Social sciences •* total 


256 


299 


322 


'^41 




429 


477 


520 


521 


Social sciences 


218 


261 


280 


291 


293 


360 


393 


424 


435 


Business and management 


38 


38 


42 


50 


52 


69 


84 


96 


86 


Law 


60 


62 


45 


45 


36 


34 


40 


40 


49 


Medicine - total 


24 


84 


54 


60 


74 


179 


200 


215 


240 


Medicine 




0 / 




9 


32 


1 '^7 
1 J / 


1 /17 


1 A/l 
104 


1 Q I 


Para-medical studies 


11 


17 


51 


51 


42 


42 


53, 


51 


59 


Mathematics and natural 




















sciences - total 


1,442 


1,292 


1,501 


1,544 


1,614 


1,725 


1,922 


2,110 


2,242 


Mathematics, statistics and 




















computer sciences 


197 


226 


193 


195 


197 


273 


318 


343 


348 


Physical sciences 


684 


580 


482 


500 


520 


563 


653 


754 


836 


Biological sciences 


561 


486 


826 


849 


897 


889 


951 


1,013 


1,058 


Agriculture 


97 


85 


154 


265 


169 


164 


199 


202 


205 


Engineering and architecture 


265 


296 


342 


373 


342 


375 


411 


459 


508 
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Table 3.5 



Students^ in Universities by Level of Degree and Field of Study 
1974/75- 1992/93 (cont.) 



Field of study 


1974/75 


1979/80 


1984/85 


1985/86 


1986/87 


1989/90 


1990/91 


1991/92 


1992/93 










Diploma 










Total 


1,212 


1,250 


820 


875 


950 


800 


940 


1,150 


1,100 


Humanities - total 


L134 


1,108 


121 


720 


726 


731 


832 


999 


907 


General humanities 


- 


- 


- 


1 




- 


— 


1 


— 


Languages, literature and 


















oZ 


regional studies 


53 


11 


68 


40 


39 


J i 


jU 


Education and teacher training 




yyjy 


589 


560 


630 


613 


666 


852 


691 


Arte rrafic nnH finnltpci arts 
/\I lb, L'icillb oiiu appiic\a alio 








_ 


_ 










Special courses and miscellaneous 


_ 


122 


70 


119 


57 


67 


116 


93 


134 


Social sciences - total 


73 


142 


56 


122 


131 


40 


61 


ID/ 


1 1^ 

I 5 J 


Social sciences 


67 


140 


41 


45 


45 


A A 


O i 




AH 
OU 


Business and management 


0 


z 


1 c 
i J 


77 


86 






74 


75 


Law 


— 


















Medicine - total 


— 












26 


18 


39 


ivicuiLinc 




















Para-medical studies 














26 


18 


39 


Mathematics and natural 




















sciences - total 


5 




37 


33 


93 


29 


21 


26 


19 


Mathematics, statistics and 




















computer sciences 






25 


21 


19 


15 


6 


11 


17 


Physical sciences 


5 




12 


12 


74 


14 


15 


15 


2 


Biological sciences 




















Agriculture 




















Engineering and architecture 





















footnote 2 to Table 3.1. 
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Table 3.6 

Students in Universities' by Institution and Field of Study 

1992/93 



Institution 

















Ben-Gurion 


Weizmann 






Hebrew 




Tel-Aviv 


Bar-Ilan 


Haifa 


University 


Institute of 


riela ol study 


lotal 


University 


Tech n ion 


University^ 


University 


University of the Negev 


Science 


Grand total 


S4,99() 


19,130 


10,470 


23,440 


13,320 


9,670 


8,220 


740 


Humanities - total 


24,061 


5,651 


226 


6,865 


5,094 


4.575 


1,642 


8 


General humanities 


9,745 


1.769 


- 


3,226 


1,962 


2,130 


658 


- 


Languages, literature and 


















regional studies 


0,10/ 


1 








1,411 


399 




Education and teacher 


















training 


5,244 


1,064 


226 


1,101 


1,547 


713 


585 


8 


Arts, crafts and applied arts 


2,394 


350 


- 


1,585 


178 


281 


- 


- 


Special courses and 


















miscellaneous 


571 


447 


- 


- 


84 


40 




- 


Social sciences - total 








/,Z / 1 




3,489 


1,737 




Social sciences 


19,799 


5.356 


250 


4,082 


4,885 


3,489 


1,737 




Business and nianagcnient 


4,903 


509 


94 


3,189 


1,111 


- 




- 


Law 


3.126 


969 


- 


1,400 


527 


230 




- 


Medicine - total 


6,282 


1 ,970 


844 


2,609 




128 


731 




Medicine 


3,175 


832 


844 


1,066 






433 




Para- medical studies 


3,107 


1,138 


- 


1,543 




128 


298 




Mathematics and natural 


















sciences - total 


14,116 


3.364 


1,947 


3,718 


1,703 


1,248 


1,404 


732 


Mathematics, statistics and 


















computer sciences 


6,144 


1 ,079 


1,144 


1 ,527 


730 


1,086 


468 


110 


Physical sciences 


3,K43 


1.082 


580 


893 


451 




563 


27 1 


Biological sciences 


4,129 


1,203 


223 


1,298 


522 


162 


373 


348 


Agriculture 


1,311 


1,311 














Engineering and 


















architecture 


11,392 




7,109 


1.577 






2,706 




1 . Including students 


in academic tracks 


of regicmal 


colleges appearing in the 


Students 


File of the universities. See 


footnote 2 to Table 


3.1. 
















2. Including the "New York Program " towards an M.I), degree (213 students). 
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Table 3.7 

Students in Universities^ by Level of Degree and Field of Study 

1992/93 



Level of degree 
Bachelor's degree 



Grand Thereof: Master's 



Field of study 


total 


Total 


Freshman year 


degree 


Doctorate 


Diploma 


\jrr<ina luuu 


84,990 


58,630 


19,440 


20,330 


4,930 


1,100 


Humanities » total 


Z4,U0 1 


10, OU^ 


U, 1 HO 


S IRS 




907 


r^i»n*»ra! HnmatiitipQ 


9,745 


7,561 


3,425 


1,620 


563 




T an<yna(yp<: litpraturp ^nd 
















6,107 


4,745 


1,361 


994 


286 


82 




5,244 


2,185 


642 


2,143 


226 


691 


Arte nmftc atiH annlipH firtQ 


2,394 


1,959 


595 


346 


89 




Special courses and 














miscellaneous 


571 


354 


125 


82 


1 


134 


Social sciences - total 


24,702 


16,623 


5,680 


7,423 


521 


135 


oociai dt^iciK^Cd 


19,799 


15,133 


5,200 


4,171 


435 


60 


Business and administration 


4,903 


1,490 


480 


3,252 


86 


75 


Law 


3,126 


2,861 


869 


216 


49 




Medicine - total 


6,282 


3,796 


1,175 


2,207 


240 


39 


Medicine^ 


3,175 


1,232 


425 


1,762 


181 




Para-medical studies 


3,107 


2,564 


750 


445 


59 


39 


Mathematics and natural 














sciences - total 


14,116 


9,144 


3,207 


2,711 


2,242 


19 


Mathematics, statistics and 














computer sciences 


6,144 


4,952 


1,751 


827 


348 


17 


Physical sciences 


3,843 


2,159 


707 


846 


836 


2 


Biological sciences 


4,129 


2,033 


749 


1,038 


1,058 




Agriculture 


1,311 


671 


226 


435 


205 




Engineering and architecture 


11,392 


8,731 


2,135 


2,153 


508 





1. Including students in academic tracks of regional colleges appearing in the Students File of the universities. Sec 



footnote 2 to Table 3.1. 

2. Including the "New York Program" towards an M.D. degree at Tel Aviv University (213 students). 




Table 3.8 



Freshman Year Students in Universities^ by Field of Study 
1969/70 - 1992/93 



Field of study 

Medicine Mathematics Engineering 

Social & para- & natural & 

Total Humanities sciences Law medicine sciences Agriculture architecture 



Absolute numbers 



1 VOV/ /U 


Q 1 


3,UiO 


Z,yj3 


440 


263 


1 lie 

1,135 


135 


1,221 


1 y / 4/ / J 


1 n 1 "XA 
lU, 1 34 


3,Z3Z 


Z,Vo3 


335 


403 


l,42o 


254 


1,499 


1 Q7Q/Qn 
1 y / y/oU 


1 1 c 1 n 
1 lU 


4,Zo3 


3,o jU 


662 


594 


2,0ol 


392 


1,662 


1 QQ/1 /Q^ 
1 Vo4/oJ 


1 3,3 lU 


3,ooD 


1 A^\ 

3 ,40 1 


559 


799 


2,449 


293 


1,863 


1 Od^/C/^ 
1 VoD/»D 


1 1 /ion 


1 Q^Q 


1 /I 7 A 

3,4/0 


470 


832 


2,442 


309 


1,932 




13,yyU 


4,zyu 


3,ooJ 


586 


945 


2,296 


190 


1,798 




i 3,DOU 


A \ CO 

4,1 fSZ 


3,yjz 


420 


852 


2,120 


248 


1,886 


1 Qfifi/fiQ 




3,V /3 


4,3Uo 


472 


861 


Z,ZU4 


252 


1,978 


1989/90 


14J20 


4,260 


4,470 


493 


1,061 


2,317 


262 


1,857 


1990/91 


15,425 


4,337 


4,480 


411 


1,102 


2,673 


326 


2,096 


1991/92 


18,440 


5,493 


4,958 


861 


1,062 


3,541 


271 


2,254 


1992/93 


19,440 


6,148 


5,680 


869 


1,175 


3,207 


226 


2,135 










Percentages 








1969/70 


100.0 


32.8 


32.3 


4.8 


2.9 


12.4 


1.5 


13.3 


1974/75 


100.0 


31.9 


29.4 


3.3 


4.0 


14.1 


2.5 


14.8 


1979/80 


100.0 


31.7 


28.5 


4.9 


4.4 


15.3 


2.9 


12.3 


1984/85 


100.0 


29.2 


26.0 


4.2 


6.0 


18.4 


2.2 


14.0 


1985/86 


100.0 


29.5 


25.9 


3.5 


6.2 


18.2 


2.3 


14.4 


1986/87 


100.0 


30.7 


27.8 


4.2 


6.8 


16.4 


1.4 


12.9 


1987/88 


100.0 


30.6 


28.9 


3.1 


6.2 


15.5 


1.8 


13.8 


1988/89 


100.0 


28.3 


30.7 


3.4 


6.1 


15.7 


1.8 


14.1 


1989/90 


100.0 


28.9 


30.4 


3.3 


7.2 


15.7 


1.8 


12.6 


1990/91 


100.0 


28.1 


29.0 


2.7 


7.1 


17.3 


2.1 


13.6 


1991/92 


100.0 


29.8 


26.9 


4.7 


5.8 


19.2 


1.5 


12.2 


1992/93 


100.0 


31.6 


29.2 


4.5 


6.0 


16.5 


1.2 


11.0 



I. Including students in academic tracks of regional colleges appearing in the Students File of the universities. See 
footnote 2 to Table 3.1. 



Table 3.9 

Enrollment in Universities^ Among 20-29 Age Group^ by Sex, Age 
and Continent of Origin (Jews) 
1964/65 - 1989/90 



Sex, age and 
continent of origin 


1964/65 1969/70 


1974/75 


1980/81 


1984/85 


1988/89 


1989/90 






Percentage of aged 20 - 29 


in the Jewish population 






Total 


3,o 


6,3 


7.2 


6,7 


7.6 


o.Z 


o.yj 


Sex 
















Men 


5.4 


7.0 


8.0 


7,0 


7.5 


7.7 


7.8 


Women 


2.8 


5.6 


6.3 


6.5 


7.6 


8.7 


9.4 


Age 
















20-24 


5,6 


8,1 


9.0 


8.2 


8,9 


9.4 


9.7 


25-29 


2.5 


3.5 


5.1 


5.4 


6,2 


6.8 


7,4 


Continent of origin 














8.8 


Born in Israel - total 


8,1 


9.9 


9.5 


7.2 


8.2 


8.7 


Father born in: Israel 


5,2 


7.5 


1 0.0 




13.4 


15.2 


15,0 


Asia-Africa 


1,6 


2.5 


3.0 




3.7 


4.0 


4,2 


Europe-America 


10,7 


12,6 


14.0 




14.9 


15.3 


15,3 


Born in Asia-Africa 


0,8 


1.6 


2.1 


2.8 


2.8 


2,8 


2,4 


Born in Europe-America 


5,3 


9.8 


8.4 


9.1 


8.3 


8,3 


10.2 



1, Includes students at all degree levels. Data are based on a census of students up to 1974/5, on the matching of the 
Students File with the Population Register for 1980/81 and 1989/90, and those for 1984/85 and 1988/89 - on matching 
the Students File with the file of the Census of Population and Housing 1983. 

2. The majority of the students belong to this age group (about 69% in 1989/90). 
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Table 3.10 



Students in Universities^ by Population Group and Continent of Origin 

1969/70 - 1989/90 



Population group and 



continent of origin 


1969/70 


1972/73 


1974/75 


1980/81 


1982/83 


1984/85 


1988/89 


1989/90 










Absolute numbers 








Grand total 


33,383 


44,362 


49,849 


55,840 


58,645 


61,155 


65,080 


67,770 


Jews - total 


32,872 


43,372 


48,550 


53,216 


55,420 


57,058 


61,240 


63,839 


Born in Israel, total 


18,610 


26,919 


31,344 


37,889 


41,169 


44,032 


50,462 


51,710 


Father born in: Israel 


1,917 


2,762 


3,648 


6,279 


7,800 


9,846 


15,188 


17,109 


Asia-Africa 


1,092 


2,417 


3,586 


7,663 


9,090 


10,274 


12,493 


13,853 


Europe-America 


15,601 


21,741 


24,109 


23,947 


24,279 


23,912 


22,781 


20,748 


Born in Asia-Africa 


3,410 


4,244 


4,416 


4,204 


3,812 


3,486 


9 SI 1 


Z.,U 1 / 


Born in Europe-America 


10,853 


12,208 


12,790 


11,122 


10,439 


9,540 


8,267 


9,512 


Non-Jews - total 


511 


990 


1,299 


2,625 


3,225 


4,097 


3,840 


3,931 










Percentages 








Grand total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Jews - total 


98.5 


97.8 


97.4 


95.3 


94.5 


93.3 


94.1 


94.2 


Born in Israel, total 


55.7 


60.7 


62.9 


67.9 


70.2 


72.0 


77.5 


76.3 


Father born in: Israel 


5.7 


6.2 


7.3 


11.2 


13.3 


16.1 


23.3 


25.2 


Asia-Africa 


3.3 


5.4 


7.2 


13.7 


15.5 


16.8 


19.2 


20.4 


Europe-America 


46.7 


49.0 


48.4 


42.9 


41.4 


39.1 


35.0 


30.6 


Born in Asia- Africa 


10.2 


9.6 


8.9 


7.5 


6.5 


5.7 


3.9 


3.9 


Born in Europe-America 


32.5 


27.5 


25.7 


19.9 


17.8 


15.6 


12.7 


14.0 


Non-Jews - total 


1.5 


2.2 


2.6 


4.7 


5.5 


6.7 


5.9 


5.8 



1. See footnote 1 to Table 3.9. 
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Table 3.11 



Students in I nivtrsities^ by Level of Decree and Sex 
1969/70 - 1992/93 



Level of degree 







Bachelor's 


Master's 






\ear and sex 


Total 


degree 


degree 


Doctorate 


Diploma 


19(^9/70 ■ UUal 




26.557 


4.777 


1,267 


7S2 




1S.927 


14.1 13 


^.52S 


1,022 


264 


l•L•nlalc^ 


14,456 


1 2.444 


1.249 


245 


5 IS 


1974/75 - \oUi\ 


49.S49 


36.051 


9.S67 


2.719 


1.212 


Males 




19.SS3 


6.a9() 


2.015 


220 


I'cmaics 


21.341 


16.16S 


3.4:^7 


704 


992 


1979/80 - total 


54.4S() 


4(),?5t) 


10.050 


2.930 


1.250 


Males 


29.3 IS 


2 LOSS 


5.SS7 


1.9SS 


355 


Icmalcs 


25.162 


19.1(S2 


4.163 


942 


S95 


19S4/S5 ■ ii>lal 


61.155 


44.355 


12.765 


3,215 


S20 


Men 


31.S79 


22.950 


6.793 


1.940 


196 




29.27(1 


21.405 


5.972 


1.275 


624 


1W^5•S^ total 


(i2.>h() 


44.945 


13,165 


3.^75 


S75 


Men 




22.1S1 


6.967 


2.033 


226 




M) 95 ^ 


22. 7M 


6.19S 


1.342 


649 






45.4Si) 


1 ^.(^U) 


M 1 0 


w-^o 




^2 U)2 


22.92^ 


■".i:^*> 


2.nl(i 


;o^ 




^ l.()9.S 


22, ^-^f' 


6.501 


I. ^^'-l 


^r' 








16. 100 






\1 -.^ 




:: s<;l 




2.2^)'' 






^4 4 1 


2 4.(»(.9 


S.l()> 


l.(M ^ 


62^ 






-IS "'Sd 


r.i ■ ' 


4. > 


9 ;ti 








S.4 , > 


: 10 


1^2 




1 


; ^ ; ; 




l.S5<' 






■\ (« • 




IS s^o 


4 f^XO 


1 l-o 






2^. MS 


9 1) 1 ^ 


2.6 






1] .^^ ' 






2.00^ 






V 1 WW,; 




20. \ M) 


4. '1^0 


i l<M) 








9.4 




2.S2 










J 1 


SIS 



),,,].,. .nulriii.. Ill ,1. Mil. iKuk ic'^i<>n.il v4l,M'cs .ippraim^ in llic SUJ.k-nU 1 ilo -I liir uin\ ei -^'Ik-. 
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Table 3.12 



Students in Universities by Level of Degree, Age, Median Age, Sex and Field of Study 

1984/85, 1989/90 



Level of degree 

Age, median Freshman Year Bachelor's degree Master's degree Doctorate Diploma 

age, sex and 

field of study 1984/85 1989/90 1984/85 1989/90 1984/85 1989/90 1984/85 1989/90 1984/8S 1989/90 



Age 



Total in percentages 


100.0 


100 0 

1 \J\J.\J 


100.0 


100.0 


100 0 


100 0 


too 0 


too 0 


t no n 


tf\n n 

IL/U,U 


Up to 19 


14.7 


15.5 


6.4 


7.3 














20-21 


29,1 


29.5 


16.6 


17.6 


0.7 


1 0 






1 f\ 

\ ,D 


(\ Q 


22-24 


32.8 


35.5 


37.2 


39.8 


11.7 


12.6 


1,1 


0 Q 


Z J.U 


ZD.Z 


25-29 


12.3 


11.2 


24.7 


24.5 


42.0 


44.1 


90 S 


94 7 




"Xl Q 


30-34 


5.6 


3.6 


7.2 




71 8 


IQ 4 


JZ.U 


t 


17 0 


1 J.O 


35-44 


4.5 


4.0 


5.9 


4.7 


16.7 


18.3 


31.8 


29.0 


18.8 


19,3 


45-54 


0.8 


0.7 


1.7 


0.8 


5.8 


3.9 


10,6 


8.4 


3.1 


4,3 


55+ 


0.2 




0.3 


0.2 


1.3 


0.7 


3.4 


1.9 




0,6 


Median age 


22.6 


22.4 


24.2 


23.9 


29.5 


29.1 


34.4 


33.5 


28.5 


28.5 


Median age by sex 






















Men 


23.5 


23.5 


24.8 


24.7 


29.4 


29.2 


34.2 


33.2 


31.4 


29.9 


Women 


21.6 


21.6 


23.5 


23.3 


29.6 


29.0 


34.6 


34.0 


27.8 


27.9 


Median age by field of study 




















Humanities 


22.8 


22.6 


24.6 


24.1 


34.6 


33.2 


37.2 


39.9 






Social sciences 


23.1 


22.8 


24.5 


24.0 


29.6 


29.5 


36.4 


37.3 






Law- 


22.1 


22.1 


24.4 


24.2 


28.2 


28.6 










Medic ine and 






















para-medicine 


21.8 


21.9 


23.3 


23.4 


27.7 


27.4 


33.5 


33.4 






Mathematics and 






















natural sciences 


21.7 


21.5 


23.1 


23.0 


26.9 


27.2 


32.1 


31.4 






Agriculture 


23.9 


23.3 


24.4 


24.4 


28.6 


29.2 


33.4 


34.1 






Engmeering 


22.6 


22.3 


24.3 


24.0 


30.2 


29.3 


32.1 


33.0 
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Table 3.13 



Enrollees in Academic Courses of the Open University of Israel by Year of Study 

1980/81 - 1992/93 



Year of study 



First Year 



Thereof: 





Grand 




New 


Second 


Third 




total 


Total 


entrants 


year 


year 


1980/81 


13,797 


12,925 


9,675 


752 


120 


1981/82 


13,595 


12,528 


8,772 


806 


261 


1982/83 


13,836 


12,548 


8,653 


934 


354 


1983/84 


13,618 


12,311 


7,764 


1,067 


240 


1984/85 


12,034 


10,510 


6,648 


1,235 


289 


1985/86 


11,914 


9,829 


6,599 


1,625 


460 


1986/87 


13,504 


11,330 


7,596 


1,629 


545 


1987/88 


10,853 


8,650 


5,376 


1,627 


576 


1988/89 


11,872 


9,516 


6,190 


1,716 


640 


1989/90 


13,007 


10,565 


6,659 


1,800 


642 


1990/91 


15,761 


12,464 


7,991 


2,049 


1,248 


1991/92 


17,929 


13,759 


8,193 


2,739 


1,431 


1992/93 


19,039 


14,014 


8,082 


3,305 


1,720 
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Table 3.14 

Students in Academic Courses of the Open University by Various Characteristics 

1985/86 - 1992/93 





lVo5/oO 


IVoO/o/ 


IV0//00 


lOfifi/fiO 

IVoo/oV 


1 0QO /OA 

IVoV/Vv 


ivyu/vi 




1992/93 


Grand total 


11,914 


13,506 


10,853 


11,872 


13,007 


15,761 


17.929 


19,039 


Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Sex 


















Men 


46.4 


50.0 


49.2 


49.0 


48.0 


47.2 


45.4 


45.3 


rTVllllvll 


^ J .u 


SO 0 




SI 0 






Jf.u 


SA 7 


Field of study 


















Humanities & social sciences 


68.3 


59.0 


69.2 


72.1 


74.2 


78.3 


78.3 


80.4 


Mathematics & natural sciences 


31.7 


41 .0 


30.8 


27.9 


25.8 


21.7 


21.7 


19.6 


Age 


















Up to 19 


2.7 


3.4 


2.7 


2.7 


3.0 


2.6 


2.7 


3.0 


20-21 


13.5 


10.1 


9.5 


9.5 


9.4 


10.0 


10.1 


8.2 


22-24 


10.8 


9.5 


9.2 


9.2 


10.4 


12.1 


14.8 


16.9 


25-29 


14.5 


14.5 


14.1 


14.1 


14.4 


16.3 


18.1 


20.8 


30-34 


16.8 


17.1 


16.6 


16.0 


16.1 


14.7 


14.3 


13.3 


35+ 


41.7 


45.4 


47.9 


48.5 


46.7 


44.3 


40.0 


37.7 


District & sub-district of residence 


















Jerusalem District 








10.3 


10.6 


9.8 


9.6 


9.6 


iNlortnem District - total 








1 n 0 
lU.z 


y. 1 




0 n 

8.9 


0 

8.6 


Zciat S.d. 








1.5 


1 .4 


1.2 


1.4 


1.0 


Golan S.d. 








U.D 


0.5 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


Kinneret S.d. 








l.U 


f\ n 

u.y 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


Yizre el 5.0 . 








j.U 


2.7 


0 
2.8 


2.7 


2.6 


/\KKO o.Q. 












A 1 

4.1 


A 1 

4. i 


J.O 


rlaita Uistnct - total 








1 n /I 
iU.4 


Q A 

y.4 


1 r\ 0 
lU.O 


10.7 


10.1 


Malta o.d. 








O.J 


1.2. 


0.4 


0.2 


7.6 


Hadera S.d. 








2.1 


11 


2.5 


2.2 


2.5 


Central District - total 








26.8 


28.7 


28.4 


111 


28.1 


Sharon S.d. 








11.5 


12.3 


12.9 


12.5 


12 0 


Petah Tiqwa S.d. 








4.3 


4.7 


4.5 


4.3 


4.5 


Rehovot S.d. 








9.7 


10.2 


9.5 


9.4 


9.6 


Ramla S.d. 








1.3 


1.5 


1.5 


1.6 


2.0 


Tel Aviv District 








24.5 


24.7 


25.3 


25.6 


26.6 


Southern District - total 








13.5 


12.1 


11.7 


12.3 


11.7 


Ashqelon S.d. 








3.4 


3.6 


4.0 


4.3 


4.6 


Be'er Sheva S.d. 








10.1 


8.5 


1.1 


8.0 


7.1 


Judea, Samaria & Gaza Area 








1.9 


2.1 


2.0 


1.5 


1.6 


Other & not known 








2.4 


2.5 


3.1 


3.6 


3.7 



Source: The Open University of Israel and the Central Bureau of Statistics. 
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Table 3.15 



Students in Teacher Training Seminars and Other Institutions of Higher Education 

by Field of Study 
1980/81 . 1992/93 



Field of study 

Economics 
Applied & business 
sciences & administra- Arts and 





Total 


engineering^ 


tion 


design^ 


Education^ 


Law 


1980/81 


2,033 


405 


100 


816 


712 




1984/85 


2,881 


604 


219 


1,025 


1,033 




1985/86 


5,876 


702 


216 


991 


3,967 




1986/87 


5,937 


691 


216 


972 


4,058 




1987/88§ 


7J91 


702 


928 


1,018 


5,143 




1988/89§ 


8,096 


518 


1,617 


1,194 


4,767 




1989/90 


8,286 


475 


1,877 


1,188 


4,746 




1990/91 


9,559 


486 


2,142 


1,230 


5,701 




1991/92 


12,311 


530 


2,790 


1,306 


7,685 




1992/93 


13,988 


470 


3,288 


1,467 


8,043 


720 



1. Up till 1987/88 students of textile design and fashion were included in "applied sciences and engineering". Ftohi 
1987/88 onwards the above students were included in "arts and design". 

2. Beginning in 1985/86 all academic track students in all years of study were included. Prior to 1985/86 the figures 
include all students in the general and secondary education track and students in the fourth years of their studies only 
in the other academic tracks. 
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Table 3.16 



Women Students in leacher Training Seminars and Other Institutions of Higher Education 

by Field of Study 
1980/81 - 1992/93 



Field of study 









Fconomics 










Applied 


& business 










sciences & 


administra- 


Arts and 






Total 


engineering' 


tion 


design^ 


Education^ 


1^)S()/S1 


1. vSV 


\}2 


7 


543 


677 




I.S25 


2\i) 


IS 




95S 






22S 


21 


• 626 


3,471 


19S6/S7 


4.461 


232 


20 


622 


3.5H7 






^ -»-7 


172 


607 


4.5V2 




^,404 






74V 


4.IV0 


IMS WO 


5.544 


SO 


4V7 


744 


4,22 




(>JA 1 


S4 


7rJ 


7S1 


4.757 






S4 


Sll 


K27 


6.56 V 


1 w:/^^ 








VH) 


6,S10 



1 I'p (ill IVS7/SS sUitlciils ot U'xlilc ilcMyn aiul la.shion ucio incliulcJ in "ajiplk\l scicikcs miuI cny incci iiiy" \\\nu 
IVS7/SS .MU"-. Jills ihc abosc suiilciiis ucrc included id "ails aiui dcMiin" 

2 Bc'Jiiinin^i: in 1VS5/S(^ all a^adciino ii.uk suidcnls in all \cais oi siuii\ wciv included. Prior lo 1VS5/N6 (ho tiuincs 
mciuiic all slucicnis m ihc i.'LMK'r.il and scciuuiai) cdik.ilivin Hack and s(ik1lmi(s in llu' louidi ol ihcii N(udios 

w) ihc udici iicadcink" Macks 
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Table 3.17 



Fro&:hman Students in Teacher IVaining Seminars and Other Institutions of Higher Education 

by Field of Study 
1985/86 - 1992/93 



Field of study 



Applied 
sciences & 



Economics 
& business 
administra- 



Arts and 





Total 


engineering^ 


tion 


design^ 


Education^ 


Law 


1885/86 


1,791 


238 


67 


308 


U178 




1986/87 


1.780 


193 


65 


318 


1,204 




1987/88 


2,241 


181 


409 


283 


1,368 




1988/89 


2.679 


127 


931 


382 


1,239 




1989/90 


2,609 


113 


742 


359 


1,395 




1990/91 


2,968 


146 


641 


406 


1,775 




1991/92 


3.850 


189 


935 


409 


2,317 




1992/93 


4,121 


199 


hl56 


434 


2,070 


262 



Up till 1987/88 students of textile design and fashion were included in "applied sciences and engineering". From 
1987/88 onwards the above students were included in "arts and design". 
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Table 3.18 



Students in Other Institutions of Higher Education^ by Institution 

1980/81 - 1992/93 



Institution 





Bezalel 


Rubin Academy 


Jerusalem 


Shenkar - College 


Riinnin 




Academv of Arts 


of Music 




of Textilp Tprhnn. 


Tnct'lt'lit'P 


lv4tl (X jCai Ui al-UUj 


on/1 Tlc^ion 
aim l^lx^lgll 


Ipi*iicq Ipm 

jcrusoiciii 




logy ana rasnion 


A tfTV%f 1^11 WAid 

/vgncuHure* 


1980/81 - total 


546 


270 


151 


254 


100 


Thereof: First Year 


162 


101 


43 


89 


64 


1981/82- total 


497 


269 


158 


249 


122 


Thereof: First Year 


151 


84 


51 


91 


80 


1982/83 - total 


584 


368 


168 


271 


127 


Thereof: First Year 


176 


147 


57 


102 


85 


1983/84- total 


616 


305 


215 


308 


177 


Thereof: First Year 


174 


91 


78 


86 


113 


1984/85 - total 


633 


392 


280 


324 


219 


Thereof: First Year 


206 


127 


98 


93 


82 


1985/86- total 


628 


363 


360 


342 


216 


Thereof: First Year 


178 


130 


141 


97 


67 


1986/87 - total 


601 


371 


360 


331 


216 


Thereof: rirst Year 


• 193 


IOC 

125 


92 


101 


65 


1987/88 - total 


628 


390 


343 


359 


225 


Thereof: First Year 


180 


103 


73 


108 


89 


1988/89- total 


654 


388 


311 


359 


203 


Thereof: First Year 


198 


138 


72 


101 


71 


1989/90 - total 


640 


386 


287 


350 


213 


Thereof: First Year 


174 


140 


75 


83 


67 


1990/91 - total 


644 


422 


305 


344 


189 


Thereof: First Year 


200 


161 


101 


90 


77 


1991/92- total 


663 


480 


360 


333 


213 


Thereof: First Year 


204 


159 


133 


102 


83 


1992/93 - total 


814 


470 


385 


367 


234 


Thereof: First Year 


232 


149 


129 


123 


81 



1. Does not include the Tel- Aviv College of Management. 

2. Includes only students in the course in Kibbutz Administration and Economy. 
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Table 3.19 



Graduate and Posdoctotal Fellowships by Level of Degree and Institution 
in Full-time Equivalent Fellowships 
1986/87- 1992/93 



Level of degree & institution 

Master's degree 
Total 

Hebrew University 
Technion 

Tel-Aviv University 
Bar-llan University 
Haifa University 

Ben-Gurion University of the Negev 
Wei/mann Institute of Science 

Doctorate 

T(Ual 

Hebrew Universit\ 
Technion 

Tel -Aviv Universit\ 
Bar- 1 Ian University 
Haifa llniversity 

Ben-Gunon University of the Negev 
Wei/niann Institute of Science 

Post-Doctorate 

Total 

Hebrew University 
Technion 

Te 1 - Av 1 V U ni ve rsi ty 
Bar-Ilan University 
Haifa University 

Bcn-Gurion University of the Negev 
Wei/mann Institute of Science 



1986/87 

1.582.0 
556.7 
537.2 
11X.6 
^5.3 

134.2 
140.0 

1 .060.0 
2H9.9 
115.9 
256.5 
36.0 
12.3 
4S.8 
3{K).6 

147.9 
K3 7 
28.3 



S.2 
27.7 



1990/91 



1.15K.0 
598.0 
212.0 
117.0 



867.0 
340.0 
351.0 
110.0 
23.0 



356.0 
156.0 
41.0 
37.0 
13.0 
8.0 
14.0 
87.0 



1991/92 

2.863.0 
1,193.0 
620.0 
268.0 
129.0 

447.0 
206.0 

2,428.6 
1.008.0 
378.0 
382.0 
1 16.0 
30.6 
93.0 
421.0 

493.9 
210.0 
62.0 
50.9 
33.0 
10.0 
28 0 
100 0 



1992/93 

3. lis. 5 
1,306.0 
574.1 
261.0 
1310 

631.4 
215.0 

2,737.3 
1,150.0 
413.3 
406.0 
I.U.6 
.^7 7 
169.6 
426.1 

520. S 
21N.(j 
74. N 
45.0 
42 0 
S.5 
29.2 
lOv^^ 



Source: The Planning and Budgeting Coiuinittcc, 
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Table 3.20 



Post-doctoral Fellowships in Universities by Field of Study & Institution 
in Full-time Equivalent Fellowships & Percentages 

1990/91 












Field of study 
















Mathematics 














Social 


& computer Physical 


Life 




inslllUllUIl 




nuiiictiiHieo 


sciences 


sciences 


sciences 


sciences^ 


Engineer 








Absolute numbers 








Total 


351 


29 


Zj 




1 (Y\ 

1 VA^ 


148 


19 


Hebrew University 


154 


24 


16 


7 




66 


_ 


Technion 


41 


_ 


- 


3 


10 


12 


16 


Tel- Aviv University 


28 


2 


1 


5 


6 


13 


1 


Bar-IIan University 


21 


— 


- 


5 


7 


10 


_ 


Haifa University 


7 


1 


5 


1 




_ 


_ 


Ben-Gurion University of 
















the Negev 


14 




1 


6 


4 


1 


1 


Wcizmann Institute of Science 


87 


2 


- 


6 


32 


47 












Percentages 








lotal 


UKJ.U 


UXJA) 


I(X).0 


100.0 


1(X).0 


lOO.O 


1 {)(),() 


Hebrew University 




o 1 .4 


69.5 


20.1 


41.7 


44.7 




Technion 


1 1 A 






9.3 


10.3 


7.8 


86.5 


Tel -Aviv University 


1 o 


o,v 


4,4 


16.0 


5.6 


o c 


7.0 


Bar-Ilan University 


A M 
O.W 






15.4 


6,5 


0.4 




Haifa University 


1 n 
z.u 


A « 
4.0 


21.2 


2.5 








Ben-Gurion University of 
















the Negev 


3.9 




4.9 


18.2 


4.0 


0.9 


6.5 


Weizmann Institute of Science 


:4.8 


6.9 




18.5 


32.0 


31.7 




Total 


100.0 


8.3 


6.4 


9.2 


28.5 


42.3 


5,3 


Hebrew University 


100.0 


15.4 


10 2 


4.2 


27.1 


43.1 




Technion 


1(X).0 






7.3 


25,2 


28.4 


39.1 


Tel -Aviv University 


1(X).0 


7.2 


3.6 


18.8 


20.2 


45.5 


4,7 


Bar-Ilan University 


1(X).0 






23.8 


31.0 


45.2 




Haifa University 


1(X).0 


20.0 


68.6 


11.4 








Ben-Gurion University of 
















the Negev 


1(X).0 




8.1 


43.4 


29.4 


10.3 


S.8 


Weizniann Institute of Science 


I(X).0 


2.3 




6.9 


36.8 


54.0 





Source: The Planning and Budgeting Committee. 

1, Includes medicine, the biological sciences and agriculture. 
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Chapter 4 

The Progression of Studies at Universities 
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Freshman Class 
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Table 4.13 Percentage of Master's Degree Students that were not 

Enrolled in a Uni\ersiiy in the Founh Year fmm the Onset 

of their Studies.by Initial Field of Study and Institution 

and the Year of Onset of Graduate Study 
Table 4.14 Percentage of Master s Degree Recipients that Began 

Doctoral Studies, by Year after Graduation and 

Graduating Class 
Table 4.15 Percentage of Master's Degree Recipients thai Began 

Doctorafstudies within Three Years of Receipt of 
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Doctorafstudies, by Year c^f Onset of Doctoral Stud\ .md 
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119 



120 



120 



121 



121 



Table 4.1 



Percentage of Matriculants that Bej^an Studies in a University, by the Number of Years after 
High School Graduation, Year of Graduation, Sex and Population Group 

(Aggregate percentages) 



lyrduuaiin^ 






Years after high school graduation 






















class, sex & 


First 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 


Fifth 


Sixth 


Seventh 


Eighth 


UULf UI<«II wll ^I^ULI 








vear 






ycai 


year 


Total 


















1983/84 


5.3 


8.2 


14.3 


24.4 


32.9 


38.7 


42.3 


44.4 


1984/85 


4.5 


7.8 




23 5 






42.6 




1 fCijtCiO 


4. I 


o.v 


1 1 Q 


1') A 


1 X 

.1 I .o 






•• 


Sex 


















Men 


















1983/84 


7.3 


9.3 


1 0.6 


1 6 6 


'>6 6 


7 

. ' u . z. 


42.3 


45.6 


1 voH-/ 0_» 


O. / 


n.n 


1 0.0 


1 5.7 


25.5 


35.3 


\ 1 \ 

4 1 .4 




1 "O.VOlJ 


U» 1 


7 


8.4 


1 9 


^ ^ J . .J 


J) .*+ 






Women 


















1983/84 


3.9 


7.5 


17.8 


31.8 


39.4 


42.4 


44.0 


44.9 


1984/85 


2.8 


7.2 


15.8 


30.5 


39.2 


43.0 


44.9 




1985/86 


2.5 


6.4 


14.7 


30.4 


39.1 


43.4 






Population jjroup 


















Jew. 


















1M83/S4 


4.2 


6 3 


13.1 


24.8 


34.5 


41.1 


45.2 


47.5 


1984/S*^ 


4 0 


(^3 


1 1.9 


23.8 


34.2 


41.5 


45.7 




1M85/S6 


3 i> 


5.6 


10.^^ 


22.8 


33 5 


41.0 






Non-Jev^ s 


















1983/84 


II 1 


22 6 


25.4 


26.6 


27.3 


27.9 


28.0 


28 \ 


19S 1/S5 


8 


20 1 


23.3 


24.7 


25 4 


26.0 


26.3 




l98Vs(i 


S ^ 


16 0 


1^^ 2 


20 1 


20.8 


21.3 







■ 111 

er|c ' ^> ^ 



Table 4.2 



Percentage of Matriculants that Began Studies in a University witMn Six Years of Graduation 
by Year of Graduation and Educational Track, and by Sex, Population Group 

and Continent of Origin 



Sex, population 
group and 
continent 
of origin 






Year of graduation & educational track 








Total 




General track 




Vocational track 


1983/84 


1984/85 


1985/86 


1983/84 


1984/85 1985/86 


1983/84 


1984/85 


1985/86 


Total 


38.8 


39.0 


38.6 


43.3 


43.8 


43.2 


19.4 


18.2 


18.9 


Sex 




















Men 


36.2 


35.5 


33.4 


41.5 


41.0 


38.2 


22.2 


20.3 


20.7 


Women 


42.4 


43.1 


43.4 


46.1 


46.9 


47.3 


15.8 


15.8 


16.1 


Population group 
















19.1 


19.4 


Jews 


41.2 


41.6 


41.0 


46.8 


47.8 


47.0 


20.1 


Non-Jews 


28.0 


26.1 


21.3 


28.7 


27.2 


21.9 


6.0 


4.4 


7:0 


Contineut of origin 


- Jews 


















Israel 


46.0 


45.5 


46.2 


50.2 


50.0 


50.5 


24.6 


20.7 


24.4 


Asia - Africa 


30.9 


31-4 


30.6 


36.4 


37.8 


37.2 


12.7 


13.5 


13.5 


Europe - America 


48.4 


49.6 


47.4 


54.1 


54.9 


52.8 


24.1 


26.7 


24.6 



Table 4.3 



Percentage of Freshman University Students^ that Received a Bachelor's Degree, 

by Year of Study and Freshman Class 
(Aggregate percentages) 



Year of study 



Freshman Freshman Second 
class year year 


Third 
year 


Fourth 
year 


Fifth 
year 


Sixth 
year 


Seventh 
year 


Eighth 
year 


1980/81 


4.8 


22.9 


45.9 


56.3 


60.9 


63.3 


1981/82 


3.7 


23.1 


46.8 


56.5 


62.2 


63.6 


1982/83' 


4.2 


24.5 


48.1 


58.3 


63.1 


65.5 


1983/84 


6.3 


26.6 


50.8 


61.0 


65.4 


67.3 


1984/85 


6.5 


28.1 


55.3 


65.0 


69.2 


71.4 


1985/86 


5.3 


28.5 


56.0 


66.5 


70.8 




1986/87 


7.9 


32.0 


58.2 


67.7 






1987/88 


8.2 


31.5 


58.6 








1988/89 


6.2 


32.3 










1989/90 


6.7 












1. Does not include medical students. 
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Table 4.4 



Percentage of Freshman University Students^ that Received a Bachelor's Degree within Five 
Years of Commencement of Study, Freshman Class and Various Characteristics^ 



Freshman class of: 





1980/81 


1982/83 


1984/85 


1985/86 


1986/87 


TotaP 




jo.U 


OJ.O 


• - 

66.5 


.... 

67.7 


fnifiaS ^Yc^lt'l ctiirlv 










H 1 1 m Q n 1 1 1 c 
nuiiiallillwo 


AA f^ 
44. U 


45.5 


52.0 


53.5 


53.0 


Social sciences 


JO. (J 


60.9 


65.5 


67.9 


70.7 


L.3W 




A<: o 

05. y 


67.8 


79.5 


80.2 


P{irji-tTif*rli/''5it ctiirlf*>c 

kiila IllV/VllCdl 2>lUUlv.-o 


uo.n 




78.7 


80.7 


82.9 


i^Jlt ni*m ntlPC «v ntitnriit «r»i#*nf'*f*c 


Jo.Z. 


OU.O 


68.4 


66.8 


71.5 


A<.Trif*tiitti rf* 

/A 1^1 iL-LiliLilW 


fJ.O 


/4.U 


80.5 


80.1 


76.4 


Uriigiiiw^i iiig aiiu <ircniicciurc 


11 Ci 

/ jA) 


HA 1 
/4.1 


80.0 


81.5 


81.6 


iniiicil insuiUiion 














t\A ^ 


A'> 1 

OZ.l 


70.1 


66.8 


70.4 




7/1 C 


76.2 


77.2 


76.0 


77.2 


T\*I-Aviv f Tnivt^rcitv 
1^1 r\VlV vJiiiv^ioiiy 


J J.O 


tin A 


60.8 


65.0 


67.7 


Rur-TlQn I Inivf*rdt\/ 


Al Ci 

4 /.U 


46.2 


58.2 


58.2 


57.1 


Mpirii T 1 r»i\/f*rd tv 


^ 1 ^ 

J 1 .J 


55.1 


55.9 


62.5 


68.8 


Rf*n-iii trirtn f Tniv<"*rcif v i'\f tf-»r* Wr»<Tr»\« 
Lf^ii vjui iv^ii vJiii Vvi itii y v/l lilL- l^vliv-' 


An 


55.0 


68.1 


7 1.3 


70.0 


Sex 










Men 


*\A 0 


5o.4 


64.1 








A 


A 


65.0 




• 


Pnnillsifmn oroiin r>rferti'trt<^nl' f\€ rtrSotn 












Jew^i - tntnt 


AM 0 


AH 0 

ou.z 


blJ 






Born in Israel total 


U i . o 


A1 R 
0 1 .0 


00. 0 






Father born ini Israel 












Israel 


64.7 


65.2 


111 






Asia -Africa 


58,6 


57.6 


64,3 






Europe-America 


62,2 


62.5 


69,3 






Born in Asia-Africa 


57.2 


47.8 


58,3 






Born in Europe-America 


55.5 


57.0 


64,3 






Non-Jews - total 


50,5 


48.8 


48.5 






Age at beginning of studies 












Up to 19 


59.5 


62.0 


66.3 






20-21 


66.4 


66.5 


72,8 






22-24 


63.2 


62.3 


67.4 






25-29 


50.2 


49.7 


58.7 






30-34 


44,2 


42.5 


51.9 






35+ 


44.3 


45.7 


52.1 







1. Does not include medical students. 

2. See the Technical Appendix for explanations of this table. 

3. Total includes cases for which initial field of study, sex, population group, conlinent of origin or age arc not known. 
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Table 4.5 

Percentage of Freshman University Students who Interrupted their Undergraduate Studies^, 

by Year of Study and Freshman Class 











Year of study 








Freshman 


Freshman 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 


Fifth 


Sixth 


Seventh 


class 


year 


year 


year 


year 


year 


year 


year 


1980/81 




21.0 


26.4 


32.8 


35.2 


34.2 


33.6 


1981/82 




20.0 


25.0 


31.7 


34.3 


33.7 


33.4 


1982/83 




19.9 


25.1 


31.4 


33.5 


33.0 


32.1 


1983/84 




19.9 


24.7 


30.5 


32.2 


31.1 


29.7 


1984/85 




16.5 


20.9 


27.2 


27.9 


26.9 


26.2 


1985/86 




15.3 


19.6 


26.0 


26.7 


26.0 


24.9 


1986/87 




15.5 


19.5 


24.9 


26.0 


24.7 




1987/88 




15.2 


18.5 


25.0 


25.5 






1988/89 




13.3 


17.4 


22.8 








1989/90 




13.5 


16.3 










1990/91 




11.2 













1. Does not include medical students. 

2. Students who were not enrolled in a university in the stated year and had not received a degree by the stated year. 
Some of these students resume their studies at a later date. 
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Table 4.6 



Percentage of Freshman University Students^ that Interrupted Undergraduate Studies in the 
Year Following their Freshman Year^, by Initial Field of Study and Institution, 

and Freshman Class 



Initial field of study 



Mathematics 



Freshman 






Social 




Para- 


& natural 




class 


Total 


Humanities 


sciences 


Law medicine 


sciences 


Agriculti 


1980/81 


21.0 


26.0 


21.5 


9,8 


12.1 


21.9 


11.9 


1981/82 


20.0 


' 24.9 


19.0 


14.2 


13.6 


22.4 


9.6 


1982/83 


19.8 


26,0 


18.1 


10.9 


9.2 


20.1 


13.8 


1983/84 


20,0 


26.2 


20.0 


9,8 


17.1 


19.3 


16.4 


1984/85 


16.5 


23.2 


16,5 


12.1 


10.5 


15.9 


12.3 


1985/86 


15.2 


21.3 


14.4 


6.8 


8,8 


17,0 


11.5 


1986/87 


15,4 


24.3 


12.8 


9.6 


9.5 


13.8 


11,0 


1987/88 


15.1 


22.3 


13.8 


5,9 


10,0 


13.9 


17,0 


1988/89 


13.3 


19,9 


12.0 


7,2 


7.0 


14.2 


11. 1 


1989/90 


13.5 


19.2 


11.4 


6,1 


8,0 


15.5 


13.1 


1990/91 


11.2 


16.5 


9.0 


1.0 


10,0 


13.0 


11,3 










Initial institution 











Total 


Hebrew 
University 


Technion 


Tel-Aviv 
University 


Bar-Ilan 

University 


Haifa 
University 


Ben-Gurion 
University 
of the Negev 


1980/81 


21.0 


23.6 


4,9 


23.6 


19.4 


27.1 


18.4 


1981/82 


20.0 


18.6 


6.3 


22.4 


24.4 


25.0 


19.7 


1982/83 


19.8 


17.3 


5.1 


22.5 


22.9 


27.7 


25,5 


1983/84 


20.0 


23.1 


7.0 


20.9 


21,0 


23.0 


16.6 


1984/85 


16.5 


15.2 


6.8 


20.2 


16.2 


19.0 


16,4 


1985/86 


15.2 


16.1 


6.5 


17,1 


14.9 


18.3 


15.7 


1986/87 


15.4 


14.2 


7.3 


17,3 


19.4 


18.3 


12.0 


1987/88 


15.1 


13.5 


4.0 


17.7 


17.7 


14.3 


18.8 


1988/89 


13.3 


14.1 


6.7 


15.7 


17.2 


13,7 


7.1 


1989/90 


13.5 


11.4 


7.2 


16.2 


15.8 


12.8 


16.6 


1990/91 


11.2 


II.O 


5.2 


14.1 


12.6 


9.9 


11.8 



Does not include medical students. 

Students who were not enrolled in a university in the stated year and had not received a degree by the stated year. 
Some of these students resume their studies at a later date. 
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Table 4.7 



Percentage of a Freshman University Students^ that Interrupted their Studies within Two years 
of their Onset, by Freshman Class, Sex, Origin and Age at Onset of Studies^ 



Freshman class 



1980/81 



1982/83 



1984/85 



Total^^ 
Sex 
Men 
Women 

Population group and continent of origin 

Jews - total 
Born in Israel, total 
Father born in: Israel 
Israel 

Asia -Africa 
Europe-America 

Born in Asia-Africa 

Born in Europe-America 
Non-Jews - total 

Age at onset of studies 

Up to 19 

20-21 

22-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35+ 



21.3 

20.6 
21.9 

18.0 
16.5 

13.5 
18.5 
16.7 
24.4 
21.5 
17.4 

14.1 
11.8 
15.1 
27.0 
32.8 
34.2 



20.8 

22.3 
19.2 

19.2 
17.7 

14.7 
20.0 
17.8 
29.2 
23.1 
20.6 

14.2 
11.5 
17.7 
30.7 
25.5 
32.6 



17.2 

18.4 
16.0 

15.2 
14.6 

11.8 
16.2 
15.3 
25.4 
18.6 
23.3 

12.6 
10.2 
14.6 
23.6 
30.3 
29.7 



1. Docs not include medical students. 

2. The figures in this table are not directly comparable to the figures in table 4.5. The figures here refer to students that left 
their studies within the initial two years and did not resume study in a university within five years of the initiation of 
their studies, whereas the figures in table 4.5 refer to students that interrupted their studies in a given year irrespective 
of whether they resumed their studies thereafter. 

3. Total includes cases for which initial field of study, sex, population group, continent of origin or age iire not known. 



Table 4.8 



Percentage of Bachelor's Degree Recipients* from Universities that Began Studies for a Master's 
Degree, by Number of Years after Graduation and Graduating Class 

(Aggregate percentages) 



Year after graduation 



Graduating 


Same 


First 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 


Fifth 


Sixth 


Seventh 


class 


year 


year 


year 


year 


year 


year 


year 


year 


1980/81 


17,8 


24.2 


27.2 


29.3 


30.9 


32.1 


33.3 


33.9 


1981/82 


17.1 


23.6 


27.6 


29.4 


30.7 


32.0 


33.2 


33.9 


1982/83 


15.6 


24.7 


27,9 


29.9 


31.5 


32.8 


33.6 


34.6 


1983/84 


17.6 


24.1 


27.3 


29.5 


31.1 


32.5 


33.8 


34.9 


1984/85 


18.3 


24.8 


28.2 


30.5 


31.8 


33.0 


34.2 




1985/86 


17.2 


24.4 


27.8 


30.0 


31.6 


32.8 






1986/87 


18.1 


24.8 


27.9 


30.4 


32.0 








1987/88 


17.4 


24.7 


28.2 


30.6 










1988/89 


18.2 


25.4 


29.8 












1989/90 


18.3 


26,7 














1. Does not include Bachelor's degree recipients in medicine. 



Table 4.9 



Percentage of Bachelor's Degree Recipients^ from Universities who Commenced Graduate 
Studies within Three Years of Receipt of the Degree, by Field of Study of Bachelor's Degree 

and Graduating Class 



Field of study of Bachelor's degree 



Mathematics 



Engineering 



Graduating 






Social 




Para- 


& natural 




& 


class 


Total 


Humanities 


sciences 


Law 


medicine 


sciences 


Agriculture architect!] 


1980/81 


29.3 


25.9 


30.2 


17.6 


13.3 


49.7 


38.4 


22.7 


1981/82 


29.4 


26.0 


29.6 


19.0 


23.0 


47.1 


40,3 


22.7 


1982/83 


29.9 


24.8 


27.6 


14.2 


20,8 


48,8 


41,4 


23.7 


1983/84 


29.6 


23.9 


28.5 


15.5 


19,0 


46.7 


41.3 


25,2 


1984/85 


30,5 


25.3 


33.0 


15.8 


21.4 


49.4 


39.4 


24.4 


1985/86 


30.0 


25.8 


32.3 


14.3 


16.9 


46.8 


40,1 


22.0 


1986/87 


30.4 


26.1 


31.3 


13.3 


13.5 


51.6 


45,5 


27.5 


1987/88 


30.6 


25.0 


32.2 


11.3 


14,6 


53.5 


49,1 


26.0 



Docs not include Bachelor's degree recipients in medicine. 
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Table 4.10 



Percentage of Master's Degree Students^ that Received a Master's Degree, by Year of Study 

and Year of Onset of Graduate Study 
(Aggregate percentages) 



Year of study 

Year of 



onset of 


First 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 


Fifth 


Sixth 


Seventh 


graduate study 


year 


year 


year 


year 


year 


year 


year 


1984/85 




2.3 


12.9 


26.3 


36.2 


44.8 


49.9 


1985/86 




1.9 


12.1 


25.6 


36.5 


44.4 


50.0 


1986/87 




2.1 


11.7 


25.2 


36.4 


44.4 




1987/88 




2.3 


13.0 


25.5 


38.0 






1988/89 




1.4 


11.6 


26.9 








1989/90 




2.6 


12.5 










1990/91 




2.3 













1. Does not include medical students. 



Table 4.11 

Percentage of Master's Degree Students^ that Received a Master's Degree within Four Years of 
Onset of Study, by Year of Onset of Graduate Study, Initial Field of Study and Institution 

Year of onset of graduate study 

Initial field of study 

and institution 1984/85 1985/86 1986/87 1987/88 



Total 36.2 
Initial field of study 

Humanities 22.4 

Social sciences 35.4 

Law 10.0 

Para-medical studies 30.5 

Mathematics & natural sciences 58.4 

Agriculture 50.0 

Engineering and architecture 39. 1 

Initial institution 

Hebrew University 36.7 

Technion 42.0 

Tel-Aviv University 33.5 

Bar-Ilan University 29.1 

Haifa University 33.5 

Ben-Gurion University of the Negev 33.8 

Weizmann Institute of Science 84.2 



1. Docs not include medical students. 



36.5 36.4 38.0 

21.6 20.4 22.7 

35.1 35.5 37.9 
6.1 9.0 10.4 

20.7 20.2 21.4 
59.6 57.3 58.3 

48.3 47.8 58.7 
42.9 48.0 43.6 

36.0 35.5 41.3 
47.6 54.8 52.9 

33.2 32.0 33.8 

30.4 29.4 30.2 

32.1 27.8 29.8 

41.3 39.3 34.1 
73.1 80.8 87.0 



U8 



Table 4.12 

Percentage of Master's Degree Students^ that Interrupted their Master's Studies, by Year of 

Onset of Graduate Study and Year of Study 



Year of study 

Year of 



onset of 


First 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 


Fifth 


Sixth 


Seventh 


graduate study 


year 


year 


year 


year 


year 


year 


year 


1984/85 




25.9 


34.0 


39.9 


42.1 


42.2 


41 7 


1985/86 




24.0 


33.9 


38.7 


40.7 


42.1 


41.2 


1986/87 




24.8 


34.8 


39.3 


41.4 


41.5 




1987/88 




22.7 


31.0 


39.0 


39.2 






1988/89 




21.6 


31.7 


36.9 








1989/90 




21.7 


28.3 










1990/91 




18.0 













1. Does not include medical students. 



Table 4.13 



Percentage of Master's Degree Students^ that were not Enrolled in a University in the Fourth 
Year from the Onset of their Studies,by Initial Field of Study and Institution and the Year of 

Onset of Graduate Study 



Initial field of study 

Year pf Mathematics Engineering 



onset of 






Social 




Para- 


& natural 




& 


graduate study 


Total 


Humanities 


sciences 


Law 


medicine 


sciences 


Agriculture architecture 


1984/85 


39.9 


40.6 


38.2 


72.9 


37.9 


31.3 


34.9 


38.3 


1985/86 


38.7 


43.9 


37.0 


73.5 


40.5 


27.2 


29.9 


36.4 


1986/87 


39.3 


46.9 


37.8 


74.4 


50.0 


32.2 


32.6 


34.0 


1987/88 


39.0 


51.4 


37.2 


65.7 


45.6 


30.1 


25.0 


31.8 


1988/89 


36.9 


43.7 


35.7 


58.1 


53.4 


31.9 


28.6 


31.9 



Initial institution 



Ben-Gurion Weizmann 

Hebrew Tel-Aviv Bar-Ilan Haifa University Institute 

Total University Technion University University University of the Negev of Science 



1984/85 


39.9 


42.2 


38.7 


36.5 


46.2 


38.5 


46.6 


14.5 


1985/86 


38.7 


43.4 


32.6 


36.0 


41.3 


41.2 


38.9 


25.6 


1986/87 


39.3 


43.5 


28.2 


38.3 


43.2 


43.9 


41.3 


16.7 


1987/88 


39.0 


38.2 


24.9 


37.4 


52.5 


50.5 


40.9 


14.3 


1988/89 


36.9 


38.4 


27.9 


26.3 


38.0 


44.5 


41.4 


20.7 



1. Docs not include medical students. 
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Table 4.14 

Percentage of Master's Degree Recipients^ that Began Doctoral Studies, 
by Year After Graduation and Graduating Class 
(Aggregate percentages) 



Year after graduation 



Graduating 


Same 


First 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 


Fifth 


Sixth 


Seventh 


class 


year 


year 


year 


year 


year 


year 


year 


year 


1980/81 


9.6 


17.0 


20.6 


23.2 


24.1 


25.0 


25.7 


26.6 


1981/82 


9.4 


17.7 


20.9 


22.5 


23.7 


24.8 


25.7 


26.4 


1982/83 


8.2 


17.2 


20.6 


22.2 


23.3 


24.0 


25.1 


25.9 


1983/84 


9.8 


18.3 


21.3 


23.0 


23.9 


24.7 


25.6 


26.3 


1984/85 


10.9 


20.1 


22.9 


25.1 


26.0 


26.6 


27.6 


28.7 


1985/86 


10.6 


18.8 


21.3 


23.3 


24.5 


25.1 


25.9 




1986/87 


11.8 


18.9 


22.0 


23.5 


24.9 


26.2 






1987/88 


12.0 


19.3 


22.0 


24.1 


25.0 








1988/89 


9.9 


17.9 


20.6 


22.4 










1989/90 


10.9 


18.7 


21.6 













1990/91 9.4 18.8 

1991/92 10.2 

1, Not including graduates thai received an M.D. 



Table 4.15 

Percentage of Master^s Degree Recipients^ that Began Doctoral Studies within Three Years of 
Receipt of Master's Degree, by Selected Field of Study for Master's Degree^ 

and Graduating Class 



Field of study of Master's degree 











Mathematics 




Engineering 


Graduating 






Social 


& natural 




& 


Class 


Total 


Humanities 


sciences 


sciences 


Agriculture 


architecture 


1980/81 


23.2 


24.6 


8.2 


^2.4 


40.5 


22.3 


1981/82 


22.5 


24.9 


6.9 


46.2 


38.6 


17.5 


1982/83 


22.1 


23.9 


8.4 


46.2 


38.5 


17.3 


1983/84 


22.2 


20.8 


5.8 


48.2 


24.5 


20.9 


1984/85 


24.7 


20.7 


9.1 


49.2 


38.8 


22.7 


1985/86 


22.9 


20.3 


5.3 


48.5 


41.4 


23.9 


1986/87 


23.2 


18.7 


8.0 


53.5 


28.0 


22.6 


1987/88 


23.8 


21.5 


7.2 


50.8 


34.5 


21.9 


1988/89 


22.0 


20.7 


6.9 


48.6 


34.6 


19.7 



1. Not including graduates that received an M.D. 

2. The annual number of Master's degrees awarded in law and paramedical studies (for most years) was below 30. These 
fields were therefore not presented separately in this table. 
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Tabk 4.16 



Percentage of Doctoral Students^ that Received a Doctorate, by Year of Study 
and ^'ear of Onset of Doctoral Study 
(Ag^reijate percentages) 



Year of studv 



Year of 



onset of 


First 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 


Fifth 


Sixth 


Seventh 


doctoral stud) 


year 


year 


year 


year 


year 


year 


year 


l<)84,s5 




l.l 


3.0 


9.3 


17.8 


31.7 


44.9 






l.l 


3.6 


10.4 


20.7 


32.3 


45.1 






OT 


2.7 


90 




32.4 




OS" ^ - 




0 3 


1 7 


6.6 


17.3 










0.4 


2.3 


7.8 












0 4 


2.8 














0.4 













Eighth 
. year 



52.5 



Table 4.17 



Year of 



Percentage of Doctoral Students who Inte.Tupted their Doctoral Studies 

bv ^'car of Onset of Doctoral Study and Year of Study ' 



Year of studv 



onset of 


First 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 


Fifth 


Sixth 


doctoral study 


year 


year 


year 


year 


year 


year 


1984,^5 




11.5 


20.1 


24.2 


26.8 


32.0 


1985/S6 




21.2 


25.0 


26.3 


30.5 


31.9 


1986/S" 




16.5 


21.1 


27.9 


26.9 


29.4 


1987/88 




13.5 


22.3 


23.3 


25,1 




I988;s^^ 




20.0 


22.7 


27.2 






1989/90 




13.9 


21.0 








1^90 




13.9 











Seventh "Eighth 



year 



year 




■' K 
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Chapter 5 

Recipients of Degrees from 
Institutions of Higher Education 
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Table 5.1 

Recipients of Degrees in Institutions of Higher Education by Type of Institution 

and Level of Degree 
1979/80 - 1992/93 



Type of institution and level of degree 
Bachelor's degree recipients 

Other Recipients 
Open Teacher institutions of postgraduate 





Grand 






University 


training 


of higher 


university 




total 


Total 


Universities 


of Israel 


colleges 


education 


degrees^ 


1979/80 


9,568 


6,937 


6,740 




75 


122 


2,631 


1980/81 


9,873 


7,277 


7,000 




77 


200 


2,596 


1981/82 


10,517 


7,861 


7,412 




184 


265 


2,656 


1982/83 


10,326 


7,560 


7,124 


41 


181 


214 


2,766 


1983/84 


11,235 


8,327 


7,746 


81 


165 


335 


2,908 


1984/85 


11,776 


8,671 


8,113 


101 


139 


318 


3,105 


1985/86 


12,803 


9,672 


8,919 


132 


240 


381 


3,131 


1986/87 


12,978 


9,734 


8,845 


227 


311 


351 


3,244 


1987/88 


1 3,405 


10,061 


9,213 


194 


319 


335 


3344 


1988/89 


14,448 


11,039 


9,805 


281 


512 


441 


3,409 


1989/90 


15,274 


11,551 


10,192 


304 


655- 


400 


3,723 


1990/91 


15,204 


11,566 


9,995 


339 


820 


412 


3,638 


1991/92 


16.593 


12,441 


10,506 


350 


975 


610 


4,152 


1992/93 


17,933 


13,504 


11,144 


405 


1,111 


844 


4,429 



1 . Including recipients of diplomas, second degrees and third degrees. 

2. Starting from this year, including recipients of degrees from the Center for Technological Education in Holon. 




Table 5.2 

Recipients of Degrees in Universities, by Level of Degree 
1948/49 - 1992/93 



Level of degree 





Total 


Bachelor's 
degree 


Master's 
degree 


Doctorate 


Diploma 


IQ/lfiMQ 


lyj 


1 


4ft 
45 


in 




1 y^yux) 




1 fTi 
1 OU 


7n 


0 






1 9^7 


770 
/ ly 


•^77 
Oil 


81 




\Qf\QnC\ 




4 OM 


Rn7 


Loo 


^O 1 


1 7 / *t/ f .J 


8 7QQ 


U,U Jo 


1 9'^'^ 


97*^ 




1 Q7S/7^ 
ly / J/ /KJ 






1 f\C\r> 

1 ,UUZ 


9Qfi 


ojj 


iy 1 1 


1 n 1 44 


87fi 
u,o /u 


1 RRH 
1 ,001/ 






1 Q77/7R 
ly / It / O 


Q 70Q 
y^ 1 yy 




1 ^^'89 


ion 


1 ,UOV 


iy 1 of 1 J 


Q SSKi 

7, J JO 




1 7fi7 


4ni 


/CSO 


1 Q7Q/Rn 
ly fyi ou 


Q '^71 
3^, J / 1 


f> 740 


1 fiS9 


J /o 


OUl 


1980/81 


9.596 


7,000 


1,641 


355 


600 


1981/82 


10,068 


7,412 


1,777 


353 


526 


1982/83 


9,890 


7,124 


1,943 


335 


488 


1983/84 


10,654 


7,746 


1,967 


304 


637 


1984/85 


11.218 


8,113 


2,140 


356 


609 


1985/86 


12,050 


8,919 


2,200 


371 


560 


1986/87 


12,089 


8,845 


2,274 


390 


580 


1987/88 


12,557 


9,213 


2,432 


421 


491 


1988/89 


13,214 


9,805 


2,466 


454 


489 


1989/90 


13,915 


10.192 


2,790 


450 


483 


1990/91 


13,633 


9,995 


2,726 


404 


508 


1991/92 


14,658 


10,506 


3,068 


510 


574 


1992/93 


15,573 


11,144 


3,153 


556 


720 



1. Recipients of diplomas only. Those who received both diplomas and degrees in the same year are classified according 
to the degree received. 
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Table 5.3 



Recipients of Degrees from Universities by Level of Degree, Sex and Institution 

1974/75 - 1992/93 



Institution and sex 


1974/75 


1979/oU 


19o4/85 


1985/86 


1986/87 


4 i\Oi\ /fLA 

1989/90 


1990/91 


1991/92 


1992/93 












Total 










Grand total 


0,799 


9,3/1 


It ^ t o 

11,218 


12,050 


12,089 


13,915 


13,633 


14,658 


15,573 


thereof: Women 


3,780 


4,223 


5,443 


5,883 


5,986 


7,033 


7,020 


7,535 


8,240 


Hebrew University 


3,124 


2,396 


3,136 


2,951 


3,216 


3,593 


3,358 


3,684 


3,827 


Technion 


1,372 


1,347 


1,404 


1,478 


1,429 


1,816 


1,704 


1,786 


1,892 


Tel- Aviv University 


1,995 


2,452 


3,272 


3,369 


3,411 


4,035 


3,906 


4,088 


4,346 


Bar-Ilan University 


813 


1,265 


1,308 


1,700 


1,637 


1,621 


1,792 


1,992 


2,140 


Haifa University 


842 


1,015 


1,173 


1,295 


1,275 


1,400 


1,517 


1,638 


1,731 


Ben-Gurion University of 




















the Negev 


537 


115 


8)2 


1,163 


1,002 


1,308 


1,233 


1,317 


1,479 


Weizmann Institute oi Science 


116 


121 


113 


94 


119 


142 


123 


153 


158 










Bachelor's degree 








Total 


o,o3o 


D,/4U 


O t 1 1 

8,1 13 


8,919 


8,845 


10,192 


9,995 


10,506 


11,144 


thereof: Women 


2,823 


3,035 


3,977 


4,377 


4,423 


5,269 


5,206 


5,475 


5,961 


Hebrew University 


1,999 


1,430 


2,049 


1,968 


2,122 


2,412 


2,325 


2,495 


2,615 


Technion 


1,140 


1,045 


984 


1,111 


1,046 


1,313 


1,249 


1,291 


1,335 


Tel- Aviv University 


1,632 


1,734 


2,478 


2,461 


2,534 


2,940 


2,759 


2,792 


3,123 


Bar-Ilan University 


649 


1,045 


1,009 


1,347 


1,280 


1,266 


1,385 


1,554 


1,599 


Haifa University 


723 


863 


959 


1,065 


1,026 


1,160 


1,225 


1 ,302 


1,334 


Ben-Gurion University of 




















the Negev 






ill 4 


967 


837 


1,101 


1,052 


1,072 


1,138 


Weizmann Institute of Science 




























Master's degree 








Total 


1.233 


1,652 


2,140 


2,200 


2,274 


2.790 


2,726 


3,068 


3,153 


thereof: Women 


413 


625 


874 


910 


972 


1,236 


1,264 


1,418 


1,526 


Hebrew University 


681 


594 


761 


663 


765 


909 


764 


878 


900 


Technion 


165 


226 


332 


302 


291 


403 


358 


387 


413 


Tel-Aviv University 


220 


527 


603 


701 


683 


877 


932 


K008 


953 


Bar-Ilan University 


100 


121 


161 


205 


25 


236 


284 


309 


331 


Haifa University 


14 


68 


109 


134 


127 


133 


179 


225 


235 


Ben-Gurion University of 




















the Negev 


8 


59 


116 


141 


111 


165 


142 


185 


248 


Weizmann Institute of Science 


45 


57 


58 


54 


72 


67 


67 


76 


73 



127 



C 



1 



c I 



Table 5.3 



Recipients of Degrees from Universities by Level of Degree, Sex and Institution 

1974/75 - 1992/93 (cont.) 



Institution and sex 1974/75 1979/80 1984/85 1985/86 1986/87 1989/90 1990/91 1991/92 1992/93 



Doctorate 



Total 


273 


378 


356 


371 


390 


450 


404 


510 


556 


thereof: Women 


47 


103 


116 


135 


122 


157 


152 


176 


211 


Hebrew University 


145 


130 


118 


145 


151 


133 


115 


177 


158 


Technion 


24 


53 


65 


55 


68 


86 


75 


80 


111 


Tel-Aviv University 


24 


83 


76 


95 


82 


100 


93 


105 


127 


Bar-IIan University 


9 


34 


20 


27 


22 


31 


39 


34 


44 


Haifa University 


_ 


- 


2 


2 


3 


2 


5 


8 


12 


Ben-Gurion University of 




















the Negev 




14 


20 


7 


17 


23 


21 


29 


19 


Weizmann Institute of Science 


71 


64 


55 


40 


47 


75 


56 


77 


85 












Diploma 










Total 


655 


601 


609 


560 


580 


483 


508 


574 


720 


thereof: Women 


497 


506 


476 


461 


469 


371 


398 


466 


542 


Hebrew University 


299 


242 


208 


175 


178 


139 


154 


134 


154 


Technion 


43 


23 


23 


10 


24 


14 


22 


28 


33 


Tel-Aviv University 


119 


108 


115 


112 


112 


118 


122 


183 


143 


Bar-IIan University 


55 


65 


118 


121 


110 


88 


84 


95 


166 


Haifa University 


9 


84 


103 


94 


119 


105 


108 


103 


150 


Ben-Gurion University of 




















the Negev 


34 


79 


42 


48 


37 


19 


18 


31 


74 



Weizmann Institute of Science 



l^ble 5,4 

Recipients of Degrees in Universities, by Institution and Level of Degree 

1992/93 



Institution 



Ben-Gurion Weizmann 

Hebrew Tel-Aviv BarJlan Haifa University Institute of 

Level of degree Total University Technion University University University oftheNegev Science 











Absolute 


numbers 








Total 


15,573 


3,827 


1,892 


4,346 


2,140 


1,731 


1,479 


158 


Bachelor's degree 


11,144 


2,615 


1,335 


3,123 


1,599 


1,334 


1,138 




Master's degree 


3,153 


900 


413 


953 


331 


235 


248 


73 


Doctorate 


556 


158 


111 


127 


44 


12 


19 


85 


Diploma^ 


720 


154 


33 


143 


166 


150 


74 












Percentages 








Total 


100.0 


24.6 


12.1 


27.9 


13.7 


11.1 


9.5 


1.0 


Bachelor*s degree 


100.0 


23.5 


12.0 


28.0 


14.3 


12.0 


10.2 




Master*s degree 


100.0 


28.5 


13.1 


30.2 


10.5 


7.5 


7.9 


2.3 


Doctorate 


100.0 


28.4 


20.0 


22.8 


7.9 


2.2 


3.4 


15.3 


Diploma^ 


100.0 


21.4 


4.6 


19.9 


23.1 


20.8 


10.3 




Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Bachelor's degree 


71.6 


68.3 


70.6 


71.9 


74.7 


77.1 


76.9 




Master's degree 


20.2 


23.5 


21.8 


21.9 


15.5 


13.6 


16.8 


46.2 


Doctorate 


3.6 


4.1 


5.9 


2.9 


2.1 


0.7 


1.3 


53.8 


Diploma^ 


4.6 


4.0 


1.7 


3.3 


7.8 


8.7 


5.0 





In addition, 450 students received a teaching diploma together with a degree and were counted here as the recipients 
of a degree. 



Table 5.5 

Recipients of Degrees from Universities by Level of Degree and Field of Study 

1974/75 - 1992/93 



Field of study 



1974y75 1979/80 1984/85 1985/86 1986/87 1989/90 1990/91 1991/92 1992/93 



Grand total 

Humanities - total 

General humanities 

Languages, literature and regional studies 
Education and teacher training 
Arts, crafts and applied arts 
Special courses and miscellaneous 

Social sciences - total 

Social sciences 
Business and management 

Law 

Medicine - total 

Medicine 

Para-medical studies 

Mathematics and natural sciences - total 



Physical sciences 
Biological sciences 

Agriculture 

Engineering and architecture 



Total 



8,799 


9,371 


1 1,zIo 


IZ.UjU 


1Z,U07 


n Qi s 




14,658 


15.573 


2,925 


2,741 


3,312 


3,334 


3,488 


3,532 


3,488 


3,691 


3.915 


944 


844 


t mi 
1,0/ J 


1,1 o4 


1,Z70 


1 998 


1 Ids 


1,156 


1.223 


903 


743 




/oZ 


OZ J 


ouu 


873 


926 


937 


830 


912 


I,Izo 


1 ,U jU 


l,Uoj 


QQ7 




1,194 


1,336 


1K1 

1 O 1 


179 


243 


227 


208 


328 


308 


288 


302 


67 


63 


81 


91 


74 


113 


123 


127 


117 


2,079 


2,808 


2,879 


3,474 


3,316 


4,110 


4.156 


4,846 


4,946 


1.936 


2,410 


2,434 


2,919 


2,632 


3,223 


3,400 


3,999 


4,187 


143 


398 


445 


555 


684 


887 


756 


847 


759 


419 


301 


505 


390 


437 


464 


513 


434 


506 


297 


459 


822 


954 


1,009 


1,208 


1,190 


1,217 


1,510 


204 


308 


531 


631 


545 


655 


597 


616 


851 


93 


.151 


291 


323 


464 


553 


593 


601 


659 


1,305 


1,342 


1,816 


1,943 


1,906 


2.256 


2,068 


2,124 


2,350 


es 277 


411 


750 


881 


835 


818 


653 


636 


685 


539 


376 


434 


387 


411 


705 


700 


743 


786 


489 


555 


632 


675 


660 


733 


715 


745 


879 


262 


231 


399 


327 


310 


3,006 


280 


318 


308 


1,512 


1,489 


1,485 


1,628 


1,623 


2,039 


1,938 


2,028 


2,038 
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Table 5.5 



Recipients of Degrees from Universities by Level of Degree and Field of Study 

1974/75 - 1992/93 (cent) 



Field of study 1974/75 1979/80 1984/85 1985/86 1986/87 1989/90 1990/91 1991/92 1992/93 



Bachelor's degree 



Total 


6,638 


6,740 


8,113 


8,919 


8,845 


10,192 


9,995 


10.506 


11,144 


Humanities - total 


2,082 


1,864 


2,281 


2,341 


2,426 


2,546 


2,454 


2,548 


2,605 


vjeneroi nurnaniiics 








1 rvoo 
l,Uzo 


1 1 1 T 
1,11 / 


1,041 


959 


978 


1013 


Languages, literature and regional studies 




UZZ 


0/0 


DOU 


71 0 
/ 1 Z 


7^1 


/4o 


789 


824 


Education and teacher training 




jOO 


/II 
'f 1 J 


AM 




'J 7 A 


ICQ 


44d 


A CC 

455 


Arts, crafts and applied arts 




151 


216 


207 


189 


305 


111 


252 


251 


Special courses and naiscellaneous 






29 


29 


23 


71 


87 


83 


62 


Social sciences • total 


1,772 


2,276 


2,260 


2,779 


2,592 


3,128 


3,173 


3,656 


3,801 


Social sciences 




2,067 


2,076 


2,551 


2,255 


2,687 


2,827 


3,346 


3446 


Business and management 




209 


184 


228 


337 


441 


346 


310 


355 


Law 


398 


282 


489 


373 


416 


455 


496 


419 


483 


Medicine • total 


62 


118 


380 


495 


595 


745 


764 


740 


1,043 


Medicine^ 






118 


203 


176 


233 


228 


232 


481 


Para-medical studies 




118 


262 


292 


419 


512 


536 


508 


562 


Mathematics and natural sciences - total 


741 


798 


1,212 


1,346 


1,277 


1,513 


1,342 


1,300 


1,456 


Mathematics, statistics and computer sciences 


311 


656 


758 


715 


638 


498 


474 


517 


Physical sciences 




160 


216 


218 


224 


465 


451 


453 


481 


Biological sciences 




327 


340 


370 


338 


410 


393 


373 


458 


Agriculture 


195 


152 


317 


242 


222 


166 


185 


214 


214 


Engineering and architecture 


1,388 


1,250 


1,174 


1,343 


1,317 


1,639 


1,581 


1,629 


1542 



1. In 1992/93 the University of Tel-Aviv granted for the first time a Bachelor's degree in medicine. 
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Table 5.5 



Recipients of Degrees from Universities by Level of Degree and Field of Study 

1974/75 - 1992/93 (cont.) 



Field of study 



1974/75 1979/80 1984/85 1985/86 1986/87 1989/90 1990/91 1991/92 1992/93 



Master's degree 





1,233 


K652 


2,140 


2,200 


2,274 


2,790 


2J26 


3,068 


3,153 


Humanities - total 


toe 


11 1 


JOD 


JOO 


did 
tit 


464 


498 


536 


531 


^'^PMProl niifmstmtf PC 
VJCncial UUlllalUllca 




70 


106 


121 


134 


153 


161 


144 


161 


Languages, literature and regional studies 




68 


85 


92 


83 


83 


92 


102 


84 


Education and teacher training 




97 


168 


154 


180 


206 


209 


254 


246 


Arts, crafts and applied arts 




24 


26 


19 


14 


20 


31 


31 


31 


Special courses and miscellaneous 




12 


1 


2 


3 


2 


5 


5 


9 


Social sciences • total 


259 


444 


577 


647 


682 


931 


923 


M17 


1,082 


Social sciences 






ion 






t7\J 


517 


587 


685 


Business and management 




181 


257 


321 


341 


441 


406 


530 


397 


Law 


18 


13 


12 


14 


19 


6 


14 


10 


22 


Medicine • total 


232 


331 


427 


443 


403 


432 


401 


437 


437 


Medicine 




301 


405 


419 


363 


397 


346 


361 


351 


Para-medical studies 




30 


22 


24 


40 


35 


55 


76 


86 


Mathematics and natural sciences - total 


372 


326 


409 


397 


431 


507 


517 


558 


608 


Mathematics, statistics and computer sciences 


62 


76 


83 


87 


146 


124 


115 


121 


Physical sciences 




117 


126 


110 


123 


166 


169 


199 


219 


Biological sciences 




147 


207 


204 


221 


195 


224 


244 


268 


Agriculture 


48 


62 


67 


71 


68 


122 


74 


83 


70 


Engineering and architecture 


109 


205 


262 


240 


257 


328 


299 


327 


403 
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Table 5.5 



Recipients of Degrees from Universities by Level of Degree and Field of Study 

1974/75 . 1992/93 (cont) 



Field of study 1.974/75 1979/80 1984/85 1985/86 1986/87 1989/90 1990/91 1991/92 1992/93 













Doctorate 










Total 


273 


378 


356 


371 


390 


450 


404 


510 


556 


Humanities - total 


40 


69 


51 


' 71 


92 


74 


70 


85 


90 


General humanities 




35 


22 


35 


47 


34 


25 


34 


49 


Languages, literature and regional studies 




25 


16 


23 


25 


21 


23 


20 


20 


Education and teacher training 




5 


12 


12 


15 


16 


17 


25 


16 


Arts, crafts and applied arts 




4 


1 


1 


5 


3 


5 


5 


5 


Special courses and miscellaneous 


•• 


~ 


~ 








" 


1 


~ 


Social sciences - total 


17 


37 


27 


38 


24 


33 


30 


47 


47 


Social sciences 




31 


23 


32 


18 


28 


26 


40 


40 


Business and management 


,, 


6 


4 


6 


6 


5 


4 


7 


7 


Law 


3 


6 


4 


3 


2 


3 


3 


5 


1 


Medicine - total 


3 


10 


15 


16 


11 


31 


25 


26 


22 


Medicine 




7 


8 


9 


6 


25 


23 


23 


19 


Para-medical studies 




3 


7 


7 


5 


6 


2 


3 


3 


Mathematics and natural sciences - total 


176 


205 


195 


184 


192 


233 


205 


264 


285 


Mathematics, statistics and computer sciences 




36 


18 


25 


27 


31 


28 


45 


46 


Physical sciences 




93 


92 


58 


64 


74 


79 


91 


86 


Biological sciences 




76 


85 


101 


101 


128 


98 


128 


153 


Agriculture 


19 


17 


15 


14 


20 


18 


21 


21 


24 


Engineering and architecture 


15 


34 


49 


45 


49 


58 


50 


62 


87 
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Table 5.5 



Recipients of Degrees from Universities by Level of Degree and Field of Study 

1974/75 . 1992/93 (cont.) 



Field of study 1974/75 1979/80 1984/85 1985/86 1986/87 1989/90 1990/91 199^92 1992/93 



Diploma 



Total 


655 


601 


609 


560 


580 


483 


508 


574 


720 


Humanities • total 


608 


537 


594 


534 


556 


448 


466 


522 


689 


General humanities 




16 
















Languages^ literature and regional studies 




28 


10 


7 


5 


9 


10 


15 


9 


Education and teacher training 




442 


533 


467 


503 


399 


425 


469 


619 


Arts, crafts and appHed arts 


















15 


Special courses and miscellaneous 




51 


51 


60 


48 


40 


31 


38 


46 


Social sciences • total 


31 


51 


15 


10 


18 


18 


30 


26 


16 


Social sciences 




49 


15 


10 


18 


18 


30 


26 


16 


Business and management 




2 
















Law 




















Medicine - total 
















14 


8 


Medicine 




















Para-medical studies 
















14 


8 


Mathematics and natural sciences - total 


16 


13 




16 


6 


3 


4 


2 


1 


Mathematics, statistics and computer sciences 




2 




15 


6 


3 


3 


2 


1 


Physical sciences 




6 




1 






1 







Biological sciences .. 5------ 

Agiiculture ________ 

Engineering and architecture - - - - 8 810 6 
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Table 5.6 

Recipients of Degrees from Universities liy Institution and Field of Study 

1992/93 



Institution 



Ben-Gurion Weizmann 

Hebrew Tei-Aviv Bar-Uan Haifa University of Institute 



Field of study 


Total 


University 


Technion 


University University University 


The Negev 


of Science 


Grand total 15,573 


3,827 


1,892 


4,346 


2,140 


1,731 


1479 


158 


Humanities - total 


3,915 




64 


1,120 


783 


751 


278 




General humanities 


1,223 


205 










85 


_ 


Languages, literature and 


















regional studies 


937 


272 


- 


184 


186 


232 


63 


- 


Education and teacher 


















training 


1,336 


306 


64 


319 


361 


156 


130 


— 


Arts, crafts and applied arts 


jUZ 


49 


- 


168 


23 


62 


— 


— 


Special courses and 


















miscellaneous 


117 


87 


— 


- 


18 


12 






Social sciences • total 


4,946 


1,241 


54 


1,448 


1,010 


815 


378 


- 


Social sciences 


4,187 


1 19S 

L , 1 ZJ 




1,019 


827 


815 


378 




Business and management 


759 


116 


31 




iOJ 






_ 


Law 


506 


165 




246 


95 








Medicine - total 


1,510 


514 


170 


656 




32 


138 




Medicine^ 


851 


234 


170 


368 






79 




Para-medical studies 


659 


280 




288 




32 


59 




Mathematics and natural 


















sciences - total 


2.350 


680 


335 


599 


252 


133 


193 


158 


Mathematics, statistics 


















and computer sciences 


685 


159 


143 


164 


56 


111 


30 


22 


Physical sciences 


786 


282 


122 


153 


93 




77 


59 


Biological sciences 


879 


239 


70 


282 


103 


22 


86 


77 


Agriculture 


308 


308 














Engineering and 














492 




architecture 


2,038 




1,269 


277 








1. In 1992/93 the University of Tel- Aviv granted for the first time a Bachelor's degree in medicine. 
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Table 5.7 



Recipients of degrees in universities^ by Level of Degree and Field of Study 

1992/93 



Level of degr.'ee 



Bachelor's Master's 



Field of study 


Total 


degree 


degree 


Doctorate 


Diploma^ 




15,573 


1 1,144 








Humanities - total 


3,915 


2,605 


531 


90 


689 


Oeneral humanities 


1,223 


1,013 


161 


49 




L^gudges, liter<iturc and regional studies 


937 


824 


84 


20 


9 


Education and teacher training 


1,336 


455 


246 


16 


619 


Arts, crafts and applied arts 


302 


251 


31 


5 




Special courses and miscellaneous 


117 


62 


9 


- 


46 


Social sciences - total 


4,946 


3,801 


1,082 


47 


16 


Social sciences 


4,187 


3,446 


685 


40 


16 


Business and management 


759 


355 


397 


7 




Law 


506 


483 


22 


1 




Medicine - total 


1,510 


1.043 


437 


22 




Medicine^ 


851 


481 


351 


19 




Para-medical studies 


659 


562 


86 


3 




Mathematics and natural sciences - total 


2,350 


1,456 


608 


285 


1 


Mathematics, statistics and computer sciences 


685 


517 


121 


46 


1 


Physical sciences 


786 


481 


219 


86 




Biological sciences 


879 


458 


268 


153 




Agriculture 


308 


214 


70 


24 




Engineering and architecture 


2,038 


1,542 


403 


87 


6 



1 . In addition, 450 students received a teaching diploma together with a degree and were counted here as the recipient of 
a degree. 

1, In 1992/93 the University of Tel- Aviv granted for the first time a Bachelor *s degree in medicine. 
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Table 5.8 

Women Recipients of Degrees in Universities by Level of Degree and Field of Study 

1992/93 









T 1 ^ J 

Level of degree 










Bachelor's 


Master's 






Field of study 


Total 


degree 


degree 


Doctorate 


Diploma" 


Grand total 


8,240 


5,961 


1,526 


211 


542 


Humanities - total 


2,862 


1,925 


375 


41 


521 


General humanities 


640 


547 


78 


15 




Languages, literature and regional studies 


790 


703 


68 


11 


8 


Education and teacher training 


1,075 


405 


199 


13 


458 


Arts, crafts and applied arts 


247 


208 


23 


2 


14 


Special courses and miscellaneous 


110 


62 


7 


— 


41 


Social sciences - total 


2,597 


2,014 


548 


22 


13 


Social sciences 


2,324 


1,877 


416 


18 


13 


Rusiness and manatypmpnt 


273 


1 XI 


1 X) 


A 




Law 


214 


201 


12 


1 




Medicine - total 


918 


696 


205 


10 


7 


Medicine^ 


365 


214 


143 


8 




Para-medical studies 


553 


482 


62 


2 


7 


Mathematics and natural sciences • total 


1,167 


767 


288 


112 




Mathematics, statistics and computer sciences 


241 


194 


37 


10 




Physical sciences 


316 


226 


75 


15 




Biological sciences 


610 


347 


176 


87 




Agriculture 


142 


105 


27 


10 




Engineering and architecture 


340 


253 


71 


15 


1 



1. In addition, 391 students received a teaching diploma together with a degree and were counted as a recipient of a 
degree. 

2. In 1992/93 the University of Tel-Aviv granted for the first time a Bachelor*s degree in medicine. 



Table 5.9 



Recipients of Bachelor's Degrees from Universities^ by Population Group 

and Continent of Origin 
1980/81 - 1989/90 



Pnniilatinn prouD and 

continent of origin 


1980/81 


1982/83 


1984/85 


1988/89 


1989/90 






Absolute numbers 






Grand total 


7,000 


7,124 


8,113 


Q QfX 




Jews - total 


6,755 


6,811 


7,732 


OUT 

y,zi / 


Q (\An 


Bom in Israel, total 


4,958 


5,115 


5,992 


■ lyjO 1 


7 RQA 


Father bom in: Israel 


716 


879 


1,276 


2,111 


lyjyj 1 


Asia- Africa 


878 


1,056 


1,338 






Europe-America 


3,364 


3,181 


3,379 




1 1 fiO 
J, loZ 


Bom in Asia- Africa 


574 


463 


541 




AAA 
f't't 


Bom in Europe-America 


1,223 


1,233 


1,198 


1,207 


1,302 


Non-Jews - total 


245 


313 


381 


588 


550 








Percentages 






Grand total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Jews - total 


96.5 


95.6 


95.3 


94.0 


94.6 


Bom in Israel, total 


70.8 


71.8 


73.9 


111 


77.5 


Father bom in: Israel 


10.2 


12.3 


15.7 


21.5 


24.6 


Asia-Africa 


12.5 


14.8 


16.5 


19.8 


21.7 


Europe- America 


48.1 


44.6 


41.6 


35.8 


31.2 


Bom in Asia-Africa 


8.2 


6.,') 


6.7 


4.5 


4.4 


Bom in Europe-America 


17.5 


17.3 


14.8 


12.3 


12.8 


Non-Jews - total 


3.5 


4.4 


4.7 


6.0 


5.4 
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Table 5.10 



Recipients of Degrees from Universities by Level of Degree, Age, Median Age, Sex, 

and Field of Study 
1984/85, 1988/89, 1989/90 



Level of degree and year 



Age, median age. Bachelor's degree 


Master's degree 


Doctorate 


Diploma 




Of Study 1984/85 


1989/90 


1984/85 


1989/90 


1984/85 


1989/90 


1984/85 1989/90 


Age 


















Total - percentages 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100 n 


100.0 


100.0 


21- 


3.2 


2.5 












0.7 


22-24 


24.8 


28.6 


2.3 


1.9 




0 9 


18.7 


18.2 


25-29 


49.5 


49.9 


39.4 


37.8 


6 0 


fi 7 


48.3 


47.9 


30-34 


11.1 


9.6 


32.5 


31.4 


38.7 


JO. J 


15.8 


15.2 


35-44 


8.0 


7.2 


16.7 


21.7 


42.7 


44 4 


12.7 


14.3 


45-54 


2.8 


1.9 


7.0 


5.8 


9.0 


8.4 


3.5 


3.5 


55+ 


0.6 


0.3 


2.1 


1.4 


3.6 


2.0 


1.0 


0.2 


Median Age 


27.2 


26.9 


31.1 


31.6 


35.6 


36.1 


28.2 


28.2 


Median Age by: 


















Sex 


















Men 


27.8 


27.6 


31.5 


31.7 


36.9 


35.7 


28.7 


28.1 


Women 


26.4 


26.0 


30.8 


31.5 


34.8 


36.7 


28.2 


28.1 


Field of study 


















Humanities 


28.3 


27.9 


39.2 


38.9 










Social sciences 


27.4 


26.8 


32.3 


32.6 










Law 


27.7 


27.6 














Medicine 


26.2 


26.4 


30.1 


30.5 










Mathematics <& natural 


















sciences 


25.4 


25.7 


28.2 


28.9 




34.1 






Agriculture 


27.0 


26.4 




31.7 










Engineering 


27.2 


26.9 


32.0 


32.2 











ERIC 



1.H3 
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Table 5.11 



Recipients of a Bachelor's Degree from the Open University, by Sex and Field of Study 

1982/83 - 1992/93 



Sex Field of study 





Total 


Men 


Women 


Humanities & Mathematics & 
social sciences natural sciences 


1982/83 


41 


28 


13 


31 


10 


1983/84 


81 


39 


42 


55 


26 


1984/85 


101 


64 


37 


73 


28 


1985/86 


132 


75 


57 


102 


30 


1986/87 


227 


107 


120 


180 


47 


1987/88 


194 


90 


104 


168 


26 


1988/89 


281 


153 


128 


243 


38 


1989/90 


304 


154 


150 


270 


34 


1990/91 


339 


178 


161 


296 


43 


1991/92 


350 


196 


154 


317 


33 


1992/93 


405 


185 


220 


357 


48 



Table 5.12 

Recipients of Bachelor's Degrees in Teacher Training Colleges and other Institutions 

of Higher Education, by Field of Study 
1979/80 - 1992/93 



Field of study 







Applied 


Economics & 


Arts 








sciences & 


business 


and 






Total 


engineering^ 


administration 


design^ 


Education 


1979/80 


197 


30 




92 


75 


1980/81 


277 


67 


22 


111 


77 


1981/82 


449 


126 


10 


129 


184 


1982/83 


395 


48 


30 


136 


181 


1983/84 


500 


105 


52 


178 


165 


1984/85 


457 


127 


50 


141 


139 


1985/86 


621 


121 


56 


204 


240 


1986/87 


662 


120 


61 


170 


311 


1987/88 


654 


92 


66 


177 


319 


1988/89 


953 


88 


124 


229 


512 


1989/90 


1,055 


121 


98 


181 


655 


1990/91 


1,232 


107 


100 


205 


820 


1991/92 


1,646 


110 


348 


213 


975 


1992/93 


1,955 


65 


545 


234 


1,111 



1 . Up till 1987/88 recipients of degrees in textile design and fashion were included in *' applied sciences and engineering". 
Since 1987/88 they were included in "arts and design". 
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Table S.13 



Recipients of Bachelor's Degrees from Other Institutions of Higher Education by Institution^ 

1980/81 - 1992/93 



Institution 





Bezalel - 


Rubin Academy 


Jerusalem 


Shenkar - College 


Ruppin 




Academy of Arts of Music, 


College 


of Textile Techno- 


Institute of 




and Design 


Jerusalem 


of TVrlinftlft<yv 


InPV 9Tif1 l^actiinn 


A 0'i*i^ii1f'iii*tf3^ 


1980/81 


91 


20 


39 


28 


22 


1981/82 


102 


27 


53 


73 


10 


1982/83 


97 


39 


30 


18 


30 


1983/84 


134 


44 


19 


86 


52 


1984/85 


104 


37 


65 


62 


50 


1985/86 


122 


82 


38 


83 


56 


1986/87 


109 


61 


49 


71 


61 


1987/88 


105 


46 


51 


66 


66 


1988/89 


135 


64 


68 


44 


61 


1989/90 


99 


57 


84 


56 


49 


1990/91 


127 


46 


61 


78 


54 


1991/92 


117 


60 


61 


85 


56 


1992/93 


128 


70 


37 


64 


54 


1 . Does not include the Tel- Aviv College 


of Managenient. 
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Table 6.1 

University Staff by Type of Budgetary Financing in Full-Time Equivalent s^ositions 

1978/79 - 1992/93 







TVpe of Budgetary Financing 








Ordinary 


Closed 








budget 


budget 




1978/79 


17,736 


14,383 


870 


2,489 


1981/82 


18,114 


i4/?24 


960 


2,430 


1982/83^ 


18,260 


14,890 


999 


2,371 


1 983/84 ^ 


18,091 


14,724 


1,027 


2,340 


1984/85 


17,716 


14,163 


1,067 


2,486 


1985/86§ 


16,920 


13,222 


1,100 


2,598 


1986/87§ 


17,084 


13,241 


850 


2,993 


1987/88§ 


17,234 


13,635 


1,089 


2,510 


1988/89§ 


17,045 


13,527 


1,090 


2,428 


1989/90§ 


16,555 


13,178 


1,223 


2,154 


1990/91 § 


16,832 


13,275 


1,326 


2,231 


1991/92 


17,539 


13,482 


1,359 


2,698 


1992/93 


18,059 


14,011 


1,286 


2,762 



Source: The Planning and Budgeting Committee. 

1. Does not include the Institutes for Applied Research of the Ben-Gurion University of the Negev (150.9 PTE Positions 
in 1981/82 and 186 PTE Positions in 1984/85). 
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Table 6.2 



University Staff Financed from the Ordinary Budget by Institution and Type of Staff 

in Full-Time Equivalent Positions 
1984/85 - 1992/93 



Institution & type 

of staff 1984/85 1985/86§ 1986/87§ 1987/88§ 1988/89§ 1989/90§ 1990/91§ 1991/92 1992/93 



All institutions 




















Total 


14,163 


13,222 


13,241 


13,635 


13,527 


13,178 


13,275 


13»482 


14,011 


Senior academic staff 


6,698 


3.690 


3,751 


3,883 


3,889 


3,884 


3,9'/ 7 


4,051 


4,209 


Junior academic staff ^ 




2,153 


1,848 


1,782 


1,650 


1,335 


1,276 


1,305 


1,412 


Other teaching staff^ 




663 


526 


807 


870 


911 


992 


1,091 


1,233 


Techniral ^taff 


2,347 


2,326 


2,371 


2,427 


2.413 


2,412 


2,429 


2,415 


2,486 


Administrative staff 


5,117 


4,931 


4,745 


4,736 


4,705 


4,636 


4.601 


4,620 


4,671 


Hebrew University 




















Total 


3,931 


3,843 


3,568 


3,387 


3,328 


3,260 


3,294 


3,363 


3,410 


Senior academic staff 


1,015 


1,033 


1,060 


1,050 


U041 


1,036 


1,035 


1,037 


K062 


Junior academic staff 


689 


693 


580 


562 


508 


443 


468 


496 


521 


Other teaching staff^ 


64 


70 


63 


65 


69 


69 


89 


109 


104 


Technical staff 


485 


472 


459 


431 


421 


425 


431 


445 


450 


Administrative staff 


1,678 


1,575 


1,406 


1,279 


1,289 


1,287 


1,270 


1.276 


1,273 


Technion 




















Total 


2,374 


2.256 


2,083 


2,069 


2,024 


2,024 


2,026 


2,030 


2,039 


Senior academic staff 


1,189 


493 


481 


521 


526 


532 


550 


569 


570 


Junior academic staff ^ 




392 


231 


141 


95 


60 


31 


14 


12 


Other teaching staff^ 




195 


197 


223 


239 


265 


272 


284 


282 


Technical staff 


539 


548 


560 


577 


570 


575 


580 


578 


592 


Administrative staff 


645 


628 


614 


607 


594 


592 


593 


585 


583 


Tel Aviv University 




















Total 


3,352 


3,237 


3,048 


3,520 


3,542 


3,389 


3,384 


3.450 


3.600 


Senior academic staff 


901 


881 


857 


925 


919 


926 


960 


1.001 


1.037 


Junior academic staff ^ 


761 


717 


685 


762 


737 


573 


526 


531 


587 


Other teaching staff^ 


208 


208 


116 


287 


332 


332 


358 


360 


397 


Technical staff 


352 


348 


345 


387 


391 


398 


394 


399 


398 


Administrative staff 


1,130 


1,083 


1,045 


1.159 


1,163 


1,160 


1,144 


1,159 


1,180 
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Table 6.2 



University Staff Financed from the Ordinary Budget by Institution and Type of Staff in 

Full-Time Equivalent Positions 
1984/85 - 1992/93 (cont.) 



Institution & type 

of staff 1984/85 l985/86§ 1986/87§ 1987/88§ 1988/89§ 1989/90§ 1990/91§ 1991/92 1992/93 



Bar-Dan University 



Total 


1,275 


1,252 


1,295 


1,299 


1,303 


1,296 


1,318 


1,354 


L441 


Senior academic staff 


417 


418 


426 


440 


454 


459 


459 


477 


499 


Junior academic staff* 


177 


156 


146 


131 


123 


108 


103 


108 


105 


Other teaching staff^ 


45 


40 


61 


67 


61 


64 


88 


87 


116 


Technical staff 


98 


98 


131 


142 


143 


142 


139 


145 


!49 


Administrative staff 


538 


540 


531 




S99 

J LL 


S97 




S7Q 




Haifa University 




















Total 


769 


776 


793 


826 


821 


791 


791 


858 


961 


Senior academic staff 


282 


284 


294 


293 


303 


292 


286 


301 


320 


Junior academic staff* 


85 


90 


91 


81 


72 


64 


61 


72 


94 


Other teaching staff^ 


48 


48 


48 


89 


93 


87 


90 


117 


165 


Technical staff 


36 


J 1 










42 




AO 

48 


Administrative staff 


318 


317 


322 


324 


314 


306 


312 


322 


333 


Ben-Gurion University in the Negev 


















Total 


1,162 


1,078 


1,135 


1,229 


1,230 


1.189 


1,265 


1,245 


1,392 


Senior academic staff 


346 


290 


344 


381 


381 


383 


416 


400 


452 


Junior academic staff* 


118 


105 


115 


105 


114 


87 


86 


84 


93 


Other teaching staff^ 


88 


95 


37 


75 


74 


94 


95 


134 


167 


Technical staff 


218 


213 


227 


235 


231 


224 


265 


111 


273 


Administrative staff 


392 


375 


412 


433 


430 


401 


403 


400 


407 


Weizmann Institute of Science 




















Total 


1,301 


1,321 


1,319 


1,305 


1,280 


1,231 


1,198 


1,182 


1,170 


Senior academic staff 


264 ■ 


291 


289 


274 


266 


257 


271 


266 


269 


Junior academic staff* 




















Other teaching staff^ 


3 


7 


4 




2 






1 


2 


Technical staff 


619 


611 


611 


616 


618 


605 


578 


575 


576 


Administrative staff 


415 


412 


415 


415 


394 


369 


348 


340 


322 



Source: The Planning and Budgeting Committee, 

1. Including teaching and research assistants. 

2. Including external teachers. 
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Table 63 



Senior Academic Staff Financed from the Ordinary Budget by Institution and Rank 

in FuU-Time Equivalent Positions 
1984/85 - 1992/93 



Institution and rank 

All Institutions 

Total 

Full professor 
Associate professor 
Senior lecturer 
Lecturer 

Hebrew University 
Total 

Full professor 
Associate professor 
Senior lecturer 
Lecturer 

Technion 
Total 

Full professor 
Associate professor 
Senior lecturer 
Lecturer 

Tel Aviv University 
Total 

Full professor 
Associate professor 
Senior lecturer 
Lecturer 



1984/85 


1985/86 


1986/87 


1987/88 


« AAA JO A 

1988/89 


IVoV/VU 


1 AAA/01 

ivvu/vi 








3,690 


3,751 


3,883 


3,889 


3,884 


3,977 


4,051 


4,209 




938 


930 


1,005 


1,019 


1,076 


1,152 


1,187 


1,259 




939 


984 


1,030 


1,053 


1,040 


1,073 


1,103 


1,129 




1.135 


1,143 


1,184 


1,158 


1,109 


1,126 


1,142 


1,177 




678 


694 


664 


659 


659 


626 


618 


^ AC 

645 


L015 


1,033 


1,060 


1,050 


1.041 


1,036 


1,035 


1,037 


1,062 


325 


344 


340 


353 


355 


379 


388 


389 


410 


237 


258 


254 


264 


258 


236 


233 


238 


246 


264 


239 


267 


251 


242 


234 


234 


250 


239 


189 


192 


199 


182 


186 


187 


180 


160 


167 




493 


481 


521 


526 


532 


550 


569 


570 




150 


144 


156 


163 


181 


191 


194 


205 




156 


156 


176 


190 


187 


183 


184 


183 




144 


136 


147 


129 


124 


130 


141 


129 




43 


45 


42 


44 


40 


46 


51 


53 



901 


881 


857 


925 


919 


926 


960 


1,001 


1,037 


200 


213 


198 


229 


234 


239 


255 


279 


295 


225 


225 


240 


253 


249 


254 


269 


283 


283 


284 


272 


252 


293 


293 


289 


287 


284 


303 


192 


171 


167 


150 


143 


144 


149 


155 


157 
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Table 63 



Senior Academic Staff Financed from the Ordinary Budget by Institution and Rank in 

Full-Time Equivalent Positions 
1984/85 . 1992/93 (cont) 



inSiUUilUn allll rallK 


1 Q$2d/$2^ 






lyo noo 




1 QSQ/QO 
lyoyiyv 




i.yy Liyjit 


1009/01 


Bar-Dan University 




















Total 


417 


tl o 


426 


440 


454 


458 


4SQ 


All 


4QQ 
^yy 


Full professor 


61 




uw 


70 




0 / 


76 


88 


yj 


Associate professor 


72 


77 


Q4 


oy 


1 uu 


1 1 1 
111 


in 


191 

1 Zr 1 


191 

1 Z 1 


Senior lecturer 


169 




1 UJ 


170 
1 f\J 


171 
1/1 


ISQ 

1 jy 


1S8 

uo 


1 S8 

1 JO 


l^Q 

1 \jy 


Lecturer 


115 


1 uo 


107 
1 u / 


1 1 1 
111 


1 10 

1 1 VJ 


191 
1 z 1 


1 1 1 
111 


no 

1 lU 


1 14 
1 i*f 


Haifa University 




















Total 


282 






Lyj 




9Q9 
LyL 


98^^ 


'^01 

OUl 


'^90 


Full professor 


27 


J 1 






J J 


'^4 


41 
HI 


44 


40 
^y 


Associate professor 


50 


44 




S4 


61 

U 1 


jy 




SI 


JO 


Senior lecturer 


114 


1 1Q 




194 
1 


196 

1 


191 


19'^ 


197 

1 Zr / 


1 '^Q 
1 jy 


Lecturer 


91 


on 


Ql 

y 1 




8'^ 


78 
/ o 




7'^ 


74 


Ben-Gurion University in the Negev 


















Total 


346 


290 


344 


381 


381 


383 


416 


400 


452 


Full professor 


55 


45 


59 


69 


72 


11 


90 


87 


100 


Associate professor 


74 


71 


85 


100 


103 


109 


120 


119 


138 


Senior lecturer 


136 


116 


134 


135 


132 


125 


137 


128 


141 


Lecturer 


81 


58 


66 


11 


74 


72 


69 


65 


73 


Weizmann Institute of Science 


















Total 


264 


241 


289 


274 


266 


257 


271 


266 


269 


Full professor 


85 


91 


99 


98 


96 


100 


109 


105 


106 


Associate professor 


105 


108 


103 


94 


8^ 


83 


100 


101 


100 


Senior lecturer 


72 


76 


68 


63 


64 


55 


57 


55 


57 


Lecturer 


2 


16 


19 


19 


20 


19 


5 


5 


7 



Source: The Planning and Budgeting Committee. 
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Table 6.4 



University Staff by Type of Budgetary Financing and Type and Rank of Staff 

in Full-Time Equivalent Positions 
1992/93 



Type of Budgetary Financing 






wroinary 


ciosea 


Research 


Type & rank of staii 


lotal 


Duoget 


budget 


budget 


Grand total 


18,059.3 


14,011.1 


1,286.0 


2,762.2 


A. Teaching & research staff - total 


8,588.6 


6,854.9 


519.7 


1,214.0 


1. Senior academic statf - total 


4,685.9 


4,209.3 


153.2 


323.4 


Full professor 


1,285.7 


1,258.5 


9.4 


17.8 


Associate professor 


1,172.4 


1,128.6 


2.6 


41.2 


Senior lecturer 


1,370.1 


1,177.1 


81.3 


111.7 


Lecturer 


857.7 


645.1 


59.9 


152.7 


2. Junior academic staff - total 


923.7 


742.2 


50.2 


131.3 


Senior instructor 


92.7 


79.2 


4.2 


9.3 


Instructor 


335.8 


262.8 


16.4 


56.6 


Assistant "B" 


143.5 


124.9 


6.3 


12.3 


Assistant "A" 


351.7 


275.3 


23.3 


53.1 


3. Research and teaching assistants 


737.9 


670.1 


28.8 


39.0 


A. Otli#»r nfJiHpTni^^ <ktJiff 


1,071.1 


219.3 


147.5 


704 


Teachers (M.D. track) 


88.3 


86.7 


1.4 


0.2 


Teachers (teacher track) 


173.5 


59.0 


88.9 


25.6 


Others 


809.3 


73.6 


57.2 


678.5 


5. External teachers 


1,170.0 


1,U14.U 


140.0 


16.0 


Senior 


45 /.J 


1 OC A 


DJ.O 


o r\ 

8.9 


Junior 


712.7 


628.6 


77.0 


7.1 


B. Technical staff - total 


3,581.1 


2,485.7 


252.5 


842.9 


Engineers 


796.9 


522.1 


66.7 


208.1 


Technicians 


1,669.4 


1,363.6 


65.0 


240.8 


Microbiologists & laboratory assistants 


782.4 


578.2 


15.5 


188.7 


Special contract 


279.3 




100.9 


178.4 


Other 


53.1 


21.8 


4.4 


26.9 


C. Administrative staff - total 


5,889.6 


4,670.5 


513.8 


705.3 


General administration 


3,881.7 


3,126.8 


350.9 


404.0 


Humanities & social science graduates 


1,800.9 


1,417.4 


129.5 


254.0 


Special contract 


129.8 


68.3 


26.4 


35.1 


Other 


18.4 


17.3 




0.3 


Apprentices 


58.8 


40.7 


6.2 





Source: The Planning and Budgeting Committee. 



Table 6.5 



University Staff from All Budgetary Sources by Institution and T^pe and Rank of Staff 

in Full-Time Equivalent Positions 
1992/93 



Institution 



lype&rank of staff 



Ben-Ourion W^eizmann 

Hebrew Tel-Aviv Bar-Han Haifa University of Institute 

Total University Technion University University University the Negcv of Science 



Grand total 


18.059.3 


4,910.2 


2,821.7 


4,317.4 


1,583.4 


1,096.3 


1,784.0 


1,546.3 




















• total 


8,588.6 


2 240.0 




^, 1 .o 


890 Q 


00 J. z 


OKI 1 

7J /.J 


4Uo.4 


1 . Senior academic staff - total 


4,685.9 


1 ,305 8 


644.8 


1,063.4 


508.9 


331.5 


489.3 


342.2 


Ftill nrnfftssnr 


1,285.7 


422.3 




inn 9 


Q4 Q 




llrf.Q 


1 f\A 0 
lUO.Z 


Associate nrofessor 


1,172.4 


266.5 


18S 9 


986 9 


191 S 


S8 9 




11 U. 1 


Senior lecturer 


1,370.1 


344.5 


155.3 


311.0 


173.2 


145.7 


153.3 


87.1 


Lecturer 


857.7 


272.5 


96.4 


166.0 


119.3 


77.5 


87.2 


38.8 


1 Junior academic staff - total 


923,7 


414.2 


66.0 


941 % 


119 1 


ZO. J 


OJ.O 




^^ntnr inctniftor 


Q9 7 


4 J.*T 






17 7 




A A 

4.4 




Instructor 


335.8 


58.6 


43.0 


134.7 


44.3 


12.8 


49 4 




Assistant "B" 


143.5 


64.1 


2.8 


47.3 


14.3 


9 n 


1 J.U 




Assistant "A" 


351.7 


278.1 


20.2 


28.5 


15.8 


S 1 

J.J 


1 8 




3. Research and teaching 


















assistants 


737.9 


245.2 


9.6 


347.4 


5.1 


94.2 


1<^ 4 




4. Other academic staff 


1,071.1 


142.6 


184.5 


347.0 


67.8 


91.4 


171.6 


66.2 


Teachers (M.D. track) 


88.3 


0.1 


29.4 


58.8 


- 




- 


- 


Teachers (teacher track) 


173.5 


33.3 


1.9 


0C7 


- 


57.7 


11.9 


- 


Others 


809.3 


109.2 


153." 


219.5 


67.8 


33.7 


159.7 


- 


5. External teachers 


1,170.0 


132.2 


25'-. 1 


34-:. 7 


127.0 


119.6 


196.4 


_ 


Senior 


457,3 


68.8 




141.4 


46.3 


56.7 


78.7 




Junior 




63.4 


186.7 


201.3 


80.7 


62.9 


117.7 




B. Technical staff -total 


3,581.1 


679.0 


892.8 


707.4 


159.0 


49.8 


328.3 


764.8 


Engineers 


796.9 


194.1 


260.6 


102.6 


13.8 


19.5 


114.5 


91.8 


Technicians 


1,669.4 


222.0 


572.0 


199.1 


115.4 


24.5 


181.3 


355.1 


Microbiologists & laboratory 


















assistants 


782.4 


259.8 


59.9 


117.4 


21.4 


5.8 


26.6 


291.5 


Special contract 


279.3 




0.3 


270.0 


8.4 






0.6 


Other 


53.1 


3.1 




18.3 






5.9 


25.8 


C. Administrative staff • total 


5,889.6 


1,991.2 


771.9 


1,268.2 


603.5 


383.3 


498.4 


373.1 


General administration 


3,881.7 


1,240.2 


569.3 


814.7 


377.3 


231.0 


328.3 


320.9 


Humanities & social science 


















graduates 


1,800.9 


683.1 


202.6 


403.5 


180.7 


132.6 


160.5 


37.9 


Special contract 


129.8 






47.0 


45.5 


19.7 


9.6 


8.0 


Other 


18.4 


11.1 




3.0 








4.3 


Apprentices 


58.8 


56.8 












2.0 



Source; The Planning and Budgeting Committee. 
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Table 6.6 



University Staff from the Ordinary Budget by Institution and Type and Rank of Staff 

in Full*-Time Equivalent Positions 
1992/93 

Institution 



Type & rank of staff 


Hebrew TeS-Aviv Bar-Dan Haifa 
Total University Technion University University University 


Ben*Gurion 

Tlnlvofcitv aF 

tJlllTCIdt^Jr XSk 

me ricgev 


Weizmann 

Tnctitiitp 

of Science 


Grand total 


14.0U.1 


3,409.6 


2,038.9 


3,599.6 


1,440.9 


960.8 


1,391.8 


1,169.5 


A. Teaching & research staff 


















•total 


6,854.9 


1,686.6 


003.0 


z,Uzi.l 


/ZU.J 




711.5 


271.8 


1. Senior academic staff - total 


4,209.3 


1,061.9 


569.8 


1,037.1 


499.3 


319.9 


451.9 


269.4 


Full professor 


1,258.5 


409.6 


204.9 


295.4 


QA (s. 

94.0 


AO C\ 

4o.9 


99.5 


105.6 


Associate professor 


1,128.6 


245.9 


i 82.7 


282.5 




CO 

5o.2 


138.0 


100.0 


Senior lecturer 


1,177.1 


239.2 


129.2 


302.7 


169.3 


138.8 


141.0 


56.9 


Lecturer 


645.1 


167.2 


53.0 


156.5 


114.1 


74.0 


73.4 


6.9 


2. Junior academic staff - total 


742.2 


lien 


4.Z 


Z4U.U 


00 7 

yy. / 


00 0 


59.5 




Senior instructor 


79.2 


A 4 

4.4 




jU.j 


j4.j 


j.O 


4.4 


- 


Instructor 


ZOZ.o 


Zo.o 


J.H 


1 J J. / 


4*^ 


19 4 


41.2 


- 


Assistant "B" 


1 0/1 Q 


JJ.VJ 


u.o 


47 
t / . J 




1 6 


10.4 




Assistant "A" 


Z / J.J 


997 7 




28.5 


12.3 


3.3 


3.5 




3. Research and teaching 


















assistants 


D /U. 1 


on<> 0 


8 9 
o.z 


"^47 1 


J. 1 


71 4 


33.1 


- 


4. Other academic staif 


219.3 


9.6 


34.3 


61.2 


41.8 


62.0 


0.\J 


9 4 


Teachers (M.D. track) 


86.7 


0.1 


29.4 


57.2 


- 


- 






Teachers (teacher track) 


SQ.O 


6.1 


1.9 


4.0 


- 


42.8 


4.2 


- 


Others 


73.6 


3.4 


3.0 


- 


41.8 


19.2 


3.8 


- 


5. External teachers 


1,0 K.O 


94.0 


247.3 


335.7 


74.6 


103.4 






Senior 


385.4 


52.6 


60.6 


137.5 


32.4 


48.3 


J*T.V/ 




Junior 


628.6 


41.4 


186.7 


198.2 


42.2 


55.1 


105.0 




B. Technical staff- total 


2,485.7 


449.8 


592.0 


398.2 


148.9 


48.0 


272.9 


575.9 


Engineers 


522.1 


94.4 


160.1 


75.7 


13.8 


19.5 


Q1 ^ 


QU.O 


Technicians 


1,363.6 


171.7 


378.5 


186.8 


114.4 


23.0 


163.0 


326.2 


Microbiologists & laboratory 


















assistants 


578.2 


183.7 


53.4 


117.4 


20.7 


5.5 


14.6 


182.9 


Special contract 


















Other 


21.8 






18.3 






3.5 




C. Administrative staff - total 


4,670.5 


1,273.2 


583.1 


1,180.3 


571.5 


333.2 


407.4 


321.8 


General administration 


3,126.8 


812.7 


419.8 


772.8 


364.4 


201.4 


276.1 


279.6 


Humanities & social ? ;ience 


















graduates 


1,417.4 


409.8 


163.3 


396.0 


172.7 


122.0 


123.7 


?.9.9 


Special contract 


68.3 






8.5 


34.4 


9.8 


7.6 


8.0 


Other 


17.3 


10.0 




3.0 








4.3 


Apprentices 


40.7 


40.7 















Source: The Planning and Budgeting Committee. 
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Table 6.7 



University Staff from the Closed Budget by Institution and Type and Rank of Staff 

in Full-Time Equivalent Positions 
1992/93 

Institution 



lype & rank of staff 


Total 


Hebrew Tel-Aviv Bar-Dan Haifa 
University Technion University University University 


Ben-Gurion Weizmann 
University of Institute 
the Negev of Science 


Grand total 


1 .zoo.O 


538.3 


46.9 


315.5 


91.7 


135.5 


138.5 


19.6 


A. Teaching & research staff 


















- total 


519.7 


182.9 


6.1 


112.6 


71.7 


83.6 


57.7 


5.1 


1 Senior academic staff - total 


153.2 


111.6 


0.6 


9.5 


9.6 


. 11.6 


8.8 


1.5 


Full nrofessor 


9.4 


1.2 


0.6 


4.4 


- 


- 


1.7 


- 


Associnte professor 


2.6 


0.2 




0.3 


0.2 




L9 




Senior lecturer 


81.3 






Z.J 




0.7 


1. / 


1 A 

1.4 


Lecturer 


59.9 


45.3 




2.3 


5.2 


3.5 


3.5 


0.1 


2. Junior 3C3demic staff - tot^l 


50.2 


32.7 


— 


1.0 


10.9 


3.6 


2.0 


- 


Senior instructor 


4.2 


— 


— 


— 


3.4 


0.8 


- 


- 


Instructor 


16.4 


14.3 




1.0 




0.4 


0.7 


— 


Assistant "B" 


6.3 


0.4 






4.5 


0.4 


1.0 


- 


Assistant "A" 


23.3 


18.0 






3.0 


2.0 






3. Research and teaching 


















assistants 


28.8 


4.2 








22.8 


0.8 




4. Other academic staff 


147.5 


5.5 




94.8 


- 


29.4 


14.2 




icacners \iyi.LJ. iracK^ 


l.*T 


- 


- 


1.4 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Teachers (teacher track) 


88.9 


5.5 


- 


64.7 


- 


14.9 


3.8 


- 


Others 


57.2 


- 


- 


28.7 


- 


14.5 


10.4 


- 


5. External teachers 


140.0 


28.9 


4.8 


7.0 


51.2 


16.2 


31.9 




Senior 


63.0 


11.0 


4.8 


3.9 


13.9 


8.4 


21.0 




Junior 


77.0 


17.9 




3.1 


37.3 


7.8 


10.9 




B. Technical sUff-toUl 


252.5 


73.2 


17.7 


139.5 




1.8 


17.1 


3.2 


Engineers 


66.7 


27.4 


7.2 


26,9 






5.1 




Technicians 


65.0 


33.4 


8.4 


12.3 




1.5 


6.9 


2.5 


Microbiologists & laboratory 


















assistants 


15.5 


9.3 


2.1 








3.8 




Special contract 


100.9 






100.3 










Other 


4.4 












1.3 




C. Administrative staff - total 


513.8 


282.2 


23.1 


63.4 


20.0 


50.1 


63.7 


11.3 


General administration 


350.9 


202.2 


20.4 


41.6 


11.8 


29.6 


39.0 


6.3 


Humanities & social science 


















graduates 


129.5 


75.0 


2.7 


7.5 


8.0 


10.6 


22.7 


3.0 


Special contract 


26.4 






14.3 


0.2 


9.9 


2.0 




Other 


0.8 


0.8 














Apprentices 


6.2 


4.2 















Source: The Planning and Budgeting Committee. 
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Table 6.8 



University Staff from the Research Budget by Institution and Type and Rank of Staff 

in Full-Ume Equivalent Positions 
1992/93 



Institution 

Ben-Gurion V^eizmann 







Hebrew 




Tel-Aviv 


Bar-Dan Haifa 


University of 


Institute 


Type & rank of staff 


Total 


University Technion 


University 


University University the Negev 


of Science 


Grand total 


2,762.2 


962.3 


735.9 


402.3 


50.8 


253.7 


357.2 


A. Teaching & research sta^ 
















- total 


1,214.0 


370.5 


287.1 


208.1 


28.7 


188.1 


131.5 


1. Senior academic staff - total 


323.4 


132.3 


74.4 


16.8 


- 


28.6 


71.3 


Full professor 


17.8 


11.5 


1.7 


0.4 




3.6 


0.6 


Associate professor 


41./ 


20.4 


3.2 


7 A 




4.1 


iu. 1 


Senior lecturer 


111.7 




ZO. 1 


5.8 




in ^ 


28.8 


Lecturer 


152.7 


60.0 


43.4 


7.2 




10.3 


31.8 


2. Junior academic staff - total 


111 1 


65.6 


61.8 




1.5 


2.1 




Senior instructor 


9.3 


9.0 












Instructor 


56.6 


15.5 


39.0 




1.0 


0.5 




Assistant "B" 


12.3 


8.7 


2.0 






1.6 




Assistant "A" 


53.1 


jZA 


zU.z 


_ 


U.J 







3. Research and teaching 
















assistants 


39.0 


35.8 ' 








2.5 




4. Other academic staff 


704.3 


127.5 


150.2 


191.0 


26.0 


149.4 


t^.2 


Teachers (M.D. track) 


0.2 


- 


- 


0.2 


- 


- 




Teachers (teacher track) 


25.6 


21.7 


- 




- 


3.9 




Others 


678.5 


105.8 


150.2 


190.8 


26.0 


145.5 




5. External teachers 


16.0 


9.3 


_ 




1.2 


5.5 




Senior 


8.9 


5.2 








3.7 




Junior 


7.1 


4.1 




- 


1.2 


1.8 




B. Technical staff - total 


842.9 


156.0 


283.1 


169.7 


10.1 


38.3 


185.7 


Engineers 


208.1 


72.3 


93.3 






17.6 


24.9 


Technicians 


240.8 


16.9 


185.1 




I.O 


11.4 


26.4 


Microbiologists & laboratory 
















assistants 


188.7 


66.8 


4.4 




0.7 


8.2 


108.6 


Special contract 


178.4 






169.7 


8.4 






Other 


26.9 










1.1 


25.8 


C. Administrative staff - total 


705.3 


435.8 


165.7 


24.5 


12.0 


27.3 


40.0 


General administration 


404.0 


225.3 


129.1 


0.3 


l.I 


13.2 


35.0 


Humanities & social science 
















graduates 


254.0 


198.3 


36.6 






14.1 


5.0 


Special contract 


35.1 






24.2 


10.9 






Other 


0.3 


0.3 












Apprentices 


11.9 


11.9 













Source: The Planning and Budgeting Committee. 
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Table 6.9.a 

Senior Academic Staff Financed from the Ordinary Budget by Institution and Field of Study 
in Full-Time Equivalent Positions^ and Percentages 

1991/92 



Institution 



Ben-Gurion Weizmann 

Hebrew Tel-Aviv Bar-Dan Haifa University Institute of 

Field of study Total University Technion University University University of the Negev Science 











Absolute numbers 








Total 4.053.8 


U041.3 


569.2 


1,000.8 


476.8 


JvU. J 


J77A 


ZDJ.O 


Humanities 1,186.0 


336.7 


34.9 


337.5 


220.3 


1 \Jj.O 


O/.O 


J.i 


Social sciences 


637.2 


179.5 


16.0 


169.6 


132.3 


Q7 n 






Law 


70.8 


26.9 




25.9 


14.2 


J.O 






Medicine 


337.1 


146.8 


31 4 


118.6 




J.O 






Mathematics, etc. 


306.7 


56.4 


83.9 


68.6 


27.6 


18.9 


22.4 


28.9 


Physical sciences 


509.1 


129.3 


79.4 


99.2 


33.5 




48.2 


119.6 


Biological sciences 


359.9 


70.7 


19.7 


110.0 


31.1 




IK 1 
10. 1 


lUO.o 


Agriculture 


89.5 


89.5 














Engineering and architecture 


460.4 




304.1 


63.4 






7J.\J 




Other 


97.0 


5.4 




8.0 


17.9 




jU.O 


J. 4 










Percentages 








Total 


100.0 


25.7 


14.0 


24.7 


11.8 


7.4 


9Q 


O.D 


Humanities 


100.0 


28.4 


2.9 


28.5 


18.6 


13.8 


7.4 


0 4 


Social sciences 


100.0 


28.2 


2.5 


26.6 


20.8 


15.2 


6.7 




Law 


100.0 


38.0 




36.6 


20.1 


5.4 






Medicine 


100.0 


43.6 


9.3 


35.2 




1.1 


10.8 




Mathematics, etc. 


100.0 


18.4 


27.3 


22.4 


9.0 


6.2 


7.3 


9.4 


Physical sciences 


100.0 


25.4 


15.6 


19.5 


6.6 




9.5 


23.5 


Biological sciences 


100.0 


19.7 


5.5 


30.6 


8.6 


1.0 


5.0 


29.7 


Agriculture 


100.0 


100.0 














Engineering and architecture 


100.0 




66.0 


13.8 






20.2 




Other 


100.0 


5.6 




8.2 


18.5 


10.0 


52.1 


5.6 


Total 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Humanities 


29.3 


32.3 


6.1 


33.7 


46.2 


54.5 


22.0 


1.9 


Social sciences 


15.7 


17.2 


2.8 


16.9 


27.7 


32.3 


10.7 




Law 


1.7 


2.6 




2.6 


3.0 


1.3 






Medicine 


8.3 


14.1 


5.5 


11.9 




1.3 


9.1 




Mathematics, etc. 


7.6 


5.4 


14.7 


6.9 


5.8 


6.3 


5.6 


10.9 


Physical sciences 


12.6 


12.4 


13.9 


9.9 


7.0 




12.1 


45.0 


Biological sciences 


8.9 


6.8 


3.5 


11.0 


6.5 


1.2 


4.5 


40.2 


Agriculture 


2.2 


8.6 














Engineering and architecture 


11.4 




53.4 


6.3 






23.3 




Other 


2.4 


0.5 




0.8 


3.8 


3.2 


12.7 


2.0 



Source: The Planning and Budgeting Committee. 

1. For technical reasons, the figures for certain institutions in this tabic are slightly different than those appearing in Table 
6.3. See Technical Appendix. 
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Table 6.9.b 



Senior Academic Staff Financed from the Ordinary Budget by Institution and Field of Study 
in FuU-Time Equivalent Positions^ and Percentages 

1992/93 



Institution Ben-Gurion Weizmann 

Hebrew Tel-Aviv BarrDan Haifa University Institute of 

Field of study Total University Technion University University University of the Negev Science 



Absolute numbers 



Total 


4.210.3 


1.064.7 


568.5 


1,037.6 


499.3 


319.3 


451.6 


269.2 


Humanities 


1,216.2 


334.2 


35.2 


354.7 


226.8 


168.1 


92.2 


5.0 


Social sciences 


654.5 


181.3 


17.0 


169.5 


142.2 


98.0 


46.6 




Law 


81.7 


30.5 




28.0 


15.1 


8.2 






Medicine 


340.8 


146.6 


32.0 


122.4 




3.3 


36.5 




Mathematics^ etc. 


340.6 


65.4 


83.8 


69.1 


31.3 


29.3 


28.7 


33.0 


Physical sciences 


525.7 


137.5 


76.2 


104.3 


35.3 




52.7 


119.8 


Biological sciences 


363.0 


70.9 


20.5 


106.2 


30.7 


4.2 


24.1 


106.5 


Agriculture 


93.7 


93.7 














Engineering and architecture 476.6 




303.8 


75.6 






97.2 




Other 


117.4 


4.6 




7.8 


18.1 


8.2 


73.7 


5.0 



Percentages 



Total 


100.0 


25.3 


13.5 


24.6 


11.9 


7.6 


10.7 


6.4 


Humanities 


100.0 


27.5 


2.9 


29.2 


18.6 


13.8 


7.6 


0.4 


Social sciences 


100.0 


27.7 


2.6 


25.9 


21.7 


15.0 


7.1 




Law 


100.0 


37.3 




34.3 


18.4 


10.0 






Medicine 


100.0 


43.0 


9.4 


35.9 




1.0 


10.7 




Mathematics, etc. 


100.0 


19.2 


24.6 


20.3 


9.2 


8.6 


8.4 


9.7 


Physical sciences 


100.0 


26.2 


14.5 


19.8 


6.7 




10.0 


22.8 


Biological sciences 


100.0 


19.5 


5.6 


29.3 


8.4 


1.2 


6.6 


29.3 


Agriculture 


100.0 


100.0 














Engineering and architecture 


100.0 




63.7 


15.9 






20.4 




Other 


100.0 


4.0 




6.6 


15.4 


7.0 


62.8 


4.3 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


lOO.O 


100.0 


Humanities 


28.9 


31.4 


6.2 


34.2 


45.4 


. 52.6 


20.4 


1.8 


Social sciences 


15.5 


17.0 


3.0 


16.3 


28.5 


30.7 


10.3 




Law 


1.9 


2.9 




2.7 


3.0 


2.6 






Medicine 


8.1 


13.8 


5.6 


11.8 




1.0 


8.1 




Mathematics, etc. 


8.1 


6.1 


14.7 


6.7 


6.3 


9.2 


6.4 


12.3 


Physical sciences 


12.5 


12.9 


13.4 


10.1 


7.1 




11.7 


44.5 


Biological sciences 


8.6 


6.7 


3.6 


10.2 


6.1 


1.3 


5.3 


39.5 


Agriculture 


2.2 


8.8 














Engineering and architecture 


11.3 




53.4 


7.3 






21.5 




Other 


2.8 


0.4 




0.8 


3.6 


2.6 


16.3 


•1.9 



Source: The Planning and Budgeting Committee. 

1. For technical reasons, the figures for certain institutions in this table are slightly different than those appearing in Tables 
6.3 and 6.6. See Technical Appendix. 
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Table 6.10 



Senior Academic Staff Financed from the Ordinary Budget by Rank and Field of Study 
in FuII-Time Equivalent Positions^ and Percentages 

1992/93 



Rank 

Full Associate Senior 

Field of study Total professor professor lecturer Lecturer 



Absolute numbers 



Total 


4,210 


U259 


U133 


M73 


646 


Humanities 


U216 


200 


274 


490 


252 


Social sciences 


655 


131 


180 


192 


152 


Law 


82 


29 


24 


14 


15 


Medicine 


341 


97 


112 


86 


46 


Mathematics, stat. & comp. sc. 


341 


154 


74 


76 


37 


Physical sciences 


526 


280 


139 


78 


28 


Biological sciences 


363 


139 


124 


74 


25 


Agriculture 


94 


40 


20 


17 


16 


Engineering and architecture 


477 


166 


154 


108 


49 


Other 


117 


23 


32 


37 


25 








Percentages 






Total 


100.0 


29.9 


26.9 


27.9 


15.3 


Humanities 


100.0 


16.4 


22.6 


40.3 


20.7 


Social sciences 


100.0 


19.9 


27.4 


29.4 


23.2 


Law 


100.0 


35.2 


29.5 


17.5 


17.8 


Medicine 


100.0 


28.5 


32.7 


25.1 


13.6 


Mathematics » stat. & comp. sc. 


100.0 


45.1 


21.8 


22.3 


10.7 


Physical sciences 


100.0 


53.2 


26.5 


14.9 


5.4 


Biological sciences 


100.0 


38.4 


34.1 


20.5 


7.0 


Agriculture 


100.0 


42.9 


21.7 


18.2 


17.2 


Engineering and architecture 


100.0 


34.8 


32.3 


22.6 


10.3 


Other 


100.0 


20.0 


26.9 


31.7 


21.4 



Source: The Planning and Budgeting Committee. 

1. For technical reasons, some of the figures in this table are slightly different than those appearing in Tables 6.3 and 6.6. 
See Technical Appendix. 
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Table 6.11 



Senior Academic Staff Financed from the Ordinary Budget by Mean Age, Age, Field of Study 

and Rank in Full-Time Equivalent Positions^ 
1992/93 



Age 



Field of study 


Mean 




Under 














and rank 


age 


Total 


30 


30-34 


35-39 


40-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65+ 


Grand total 




















Total 


51.5 


4,210.9 


1.6 


102.3 


351.1 


589.0 


1,641.9 


1,249.6 


275.5 


Full professor 


56.5 


U258.5 


O.I 


0.6 


8.1 


50.8 


436.8 


602.6 


159.5 


Associate professor 


52,9 


1,133.4 


0.1 


4.1 


32.3 


145.7 


523.4 


343.5 


84.3 


Senior lecturer 


49.4 


1,174.4 


l.I 


33.6 


124.6 


228.9 


500.5 


240.1 


45.6 


Lecturer 


43.9 


648.6 


0.3 


65.1 


185.1 


164.7 


166.2 


56.1 


11.2 



Humanities 



Total 


52.7 


1,216.4 




14.9 


57.6 


157.9 


505.6 


387.6 


92.8 


Full professor 


57.6 


199.8 








2.9 


64.4 


98.7 


33.8 


Associate professor 


54.9 


274.4 




1.0 


2.0 


19.8 


113.8 


112.8 


25.0 


Senior lecturer 


52.3 


490.4 




3.0 


19.1 


60.8 


239.3 


141.2 


27.0 


Lecturer 


47.0 


252.8 




11.9 


36.5 


74.5 


88.0 


34.9 


7.0 


Social sciences 




















Total 


50.1 


654.5 


0.2 


17.0 


67.7 


110.3 


272.2 


164.7 


22.6 


Full professor 


55.6 


130.4 


0.1 


0.1 


1.1 


65 


49.0 


63.9 


9.7 


Associate professor 


52.5 


179.6 




0.1 


1.0 


26.0 


90.0 


58.2 


4.2 


Senior lecturer 


49.6 


192.4 


0.1 


3.6 


16.5 


36.5 


93.4 


34.2 


8.2 


Lecturer 


43.0 


152.1 




13.2 


49.0 


41.3 


39.8 


8.3 


0.5 


Law 

Total 


49.2 


81.9 


0.3 


8.0 


7.1 


8.0 


36.7 


19.9 


2.0 


Full professor 


54.6 


28.8 








1.6 


13.5 


12.6 


1.2 


Associate professor 


51.4 


24.2 






0.1 


4.4 


13.4 


5,5 


0.8 


Senior lecturer 


44.9 


14.3 




2.0 


3.9 


1,0 


5.6 


1,8 




Lecturer 


39,2 


14,7 


0.3 


6.0 


3,1 


1,0 


4.3 






Medicine 




















Total 


52,0 


341,1 




4,1 


23.3 


51,6 


143,0 


84,1 


35,0 


Full professor 


57,4 


97.3 








1.2 


36.1 


39.5 


20.5 


Associate professor 


53.0 


111.7 








17.5 


53,8 


31.1 


9.3 


Senior lecturer 


49,0 


85.7 




0.8 


8,1 


20,3 


41,0 


10.6 


4,8 


Lecturer 


43.4 


46,4 




3,3 


15,2 


12.6 


12,1 


2.9 


0.3 



Mathematics, statistics and computer sciences 



Total 


47.8 


340.6 


I.l 


25,6 


59.9 


50.2 


124.2 


74,6 


5,1 


Full professor 


53,1 


153.6 




0,5 


6,0 


14.9 


68,2 


59,0 


5,0 


Associate professor 


46.8 


74,5 


O.I 


I.O 


15,6 


17.3 


29.9 


10,6 




Senior lecturer 


42.9 


76,0 


1.0 


10.8 


20.0 


17,9 


21.2 


5,0 


0.1 


Lecturer 


37,4 


36.6 




13,2 


18,3 


0.1 


4,9 
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Table 6.11 



Senior Academic Staff Financed from the Ordinary Budget by Mean Age, Age, Field of Study 

and Rank in Full-Time Equivalent Positions ^ 
1992/93 (cont.) 



Age 



ricia 01 aiuuy 
and rank 


iviean 


Total 


Under 
30 


30 - 34 


35 - 39 


40 « 44 


4S . S4 






Physical sciences 




















Total 


52.0 


525.8 


- 


16.7 


57.0 


51.5 


1807 


185.6 


34.3 


Full professor 


56.3 


279.6 


- 


- 


1.0 


14.0 


101.4 


123.2 


40.1 


Associate professor 


53.1 


139.4 


- 


1.0 


107 


15.3 


53.9 


41.8 


16.6 


Senior lecturer 


43.8 


79.3 




7.7 


29.7 


19.5 


8.3 


11.5 


2.7 


Lecturer 


39.1 


30.5 




8.0 


14.5 










Biological sciences 




















Total 


52.1 


363.0 


- 


5.0 


24.6 


54.8 


141.0 


111.1 


26.6 


Full professor 


57.1 


139.4 


- 


- 


- 


3.0 


46.1 


73.0 


17.3 


Associate professor 


51.7 


123.8 


- 


- 


08 


22.7 


65.7 


27.8 


6.9 


Senior lecturer 


46.9 


74.4 




4.0 


10.1 


21.1 


27.9 


9.9 


1.5 


Torturer 


41.0 


25.5 




1 0 


I J. I 


o.U 


1 .J 


U.J 


U.y 


Agriculture 




















Total 


52.8 


93.7 


- 


1.7 


12.0 


7.0 


29.0 


35.3 


8.8 


Full professor 


58.9 


40.2 


- 


- 


- 


- 


8.7 


24.7 


6.8 


Associate professor 


53.4 


203 


- 


- 




1.2 


12.1 


6.1 


1.0 


Spnior lertiirpr 


4Q ft 

*t7.U 


17.1 






z.u 


Z.o 


o.z 


A n 
4.U 




Lecturer 


40.4 


16.2 




1.7 


lO.O 


3.0 




05 


1.0 


Engineering and architecture 




















Total 


52.0 


476.5 




9.5 


38.0 


81.5 


156.0 


146.5 


44.9 


Full professor 


57.9 


166.1 








5.0 


42.3 


94.7 


24.0 


Associate professor 


53.1 


153.9 




1.0 


2.0 


21.7 


73.8 


35.5 


19.9 


Senior lecturer 


46.7 


107.7 




1.6 


14.3 


41.4 


35.1 


14.3 


1.0 


Lecturer 


40.3 


48.9 




6.9 


21.7 


13.5 


4.8 


2.0 




Other 




















Total 


52.5 


117.4 






3.9 


16.2 


53.6 


40.2 


3.5 


Full professor 


56.0 


23.5 








1.7 


7.1 


13.5 


1.2 


Associate professor 


54.8 


31.6 










17.0 


14.0 


06 


Senior lecturer 


50.3 


37.2 






09 


7.9 


205 


7.6 


03 


Lecturer 


49.5 


25.1 






3.0 


6.6 


9.1 


5.0 


1.5 



Source: The Planning and Budgeting Commiitee. 

1. For technical reasons, some of the figures in this table are slightly different than those appearing in Tables 6.3 and 6.6. 
See Technical Appendix. 
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Table 6.12 



Senior Academic Staff Financed from tlie Ordinary Budget by Mean Age, Age and Institution 

in FuII-Time Equivalent Positionsi 
1992/93 



Mean Under 



Field of study 


age 


lotai 




- J** 


35-39 


40-44 


















Absolute numbers 








Total 


51.5 


4,210,9 


1.6 


102.3 


351.1 


589.0 


1,641,9 


1,249.6 


275,5 


Hebrew University 


51.4 


1,064,7 


- 


34.7 


111.9 


143.1 


367,4 


325.3 


82.3 


Technion 


52.1 


568.5 




16.2 


48.4 


83.0 


187.2 


179.6 


54.1 


Tel-Aviv University 


51.7 


K037.8 


0,6 


inn 

19.9 


70.1 


152.6 


410,0 






Bar-Ilan University 


51.9 


499,4 




8.0 


27.1 


67.8 


221.8 


143.2 


31.5 


Haifa University 


51.8 


319.8 




3.0 


20.9 


37.6 


155.3 


82.6 


20.4 


Ben-Gurion University of 




















the Negev 


51.1 


451.7 




8.3 


42.8 


57.4 


193.3 


130.6 


19.3 


Weizmann Institute of Science 


49.4 


269.1 


1.0 


12.2 


29.9 


47.4 


100.1 


74.1 


4.5 












Percentages 








Total 




100,0 




2.4 


8.3 


14.0 


39.0 


29.7 


6.5 


Hebrew University 




100,0 




3.3 


10.5 


13.4 


34.5 


30.6 


7.7 


Technion 




100.0 




2.9 


8.5 


14.6 


32.9 


31.6 


9.5 


Tel-Aviv University 




100,0 


0.1 


1.9 


6.8 


14.7 


40.2 


30.3 


6.1 


Bar-IIan University 




100.0 




1.6 


5.4 


13.6 


44.4 


28,7 


6.3 


Haifa University 




100.0 




0.9 


6.5 


11.8 


48.6 


25.8 


6.4 


Ben-Gurion University of the Neg 


ev 


100.0 




1.8 


9.5 


12.7 


42.8 


28,9 


4.3 


Weizmann Institute of Science 




100,0 


0.4 


4.5 


11. 1 


17.6 


37.2 


27.5 


1.7 



Source: The Planning and Budgeting Committee. 

1 . For technical reasons, the figures for certain institutions in this table are slightly different than those appearing in Tables 
6.3 and 6.6. See Technical Appendix. 
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Table 6.13 



Women in the Senior Academic Staff of the Regular Budget of Universities by Rank and Field 
of Study in FuII-Time Equivalent Positions and as a Percentage of Total Senior Academic Staff 

1992/93 









Rank 






Field of study 


Total 


Full 
professor 


Associate 
professor 


Senior 
lecturer 


Lecturer 






Absolute numbers 






Total 


842 


92 


161 


352 


236 


Humanities 


412 


23 


63 


199 


127 


Social sciences 


121 


8 


15 


52 


46 


Law 


16 


4 


6 


1 


4 


Medicine 


105 


15 


25 


39 


26 


Mathematics, stat. & comp. sc. 


23 


4 


5 


10 


4 


Physical sciences 


32 


8 


15 


6 


3 


Biological sciences 


70 


21 


18 


23 


7 


Agriculture 


7 


1 


1 


3 


3 


Engineering and architecture 


37 


6 


12 


12 


7 


Other 


21 


2 


2 


8 


9 






Percentage of total staff in each cell 




Total 


20.0 


7.3 


14.2 


30.0 


36.6 


Humanities 


33.9 


11.4 


23.1 


40.5 


50.4 


Social sciences 


18.4 


5.9 


8.1 


27.1 


30.4 


Law 


19.1 


15.2 


245 


7.0 


29.6 


Medicine 


30.8 


15.7 


22.1 


45.1 


56.6 


Mathematics, stat. & comp. sc. 


6.6 


2.6 


6.1 


13.5 


10.4 


Physical sciences 


6.1 


2.9 


10.9 


7.2 


10.5 


Biological sciences 


19.2 


15.3 


14.5 


31.3 


27.3 


Agriculture 


7.2 


2.5 


2.9 


15.6 


15.5 


Engineering and architecture 


7.7 


3.4 


7.9 


11.0 


14.6 


Other 


18.1 


8.5 


6.7 


21.6 


35.9 



Source: The Planning and Budgeting Committee. 
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Table 6.14 



Staff in the Open University and Other Institutions of Higher Education^ 
by Institution and Type of Staff in Full-time Equivalent Positions 

1984/85 - 1992/93 



Institution 



Year & type of staff 



The Open 
University^ 



Bezalel - 
Academy of Arts 
and Design 



The Rubin Shenkar - 

Academy Jerusalem College of Textile 

of Music, College Technology 

Jerusalem of Technology and Fashion 



1984/85 -total 
ITiereof: Academic staff 
Technical and administrative staff 

1985/86 -total 
Thereof: Academic staff 
Technical and administrative staff 

1986/87 -total 
Thereof: Academic staff 
Technical and administrative staff 

1987/88 - total 
Thereof: Academic staff 
Technical and administrative staff 

1988/89 - total 
Thereof: Academic staff 
Technical and administrative staff 

1989/90 - total 
Thereof: Academic staff 
Technical and administrative staff 

1990/91 - total 
Thereof: Academic staff 
Technical and administrative staff 

1991/92 - total 
Thereof: Academic staff 
Technical and administrative staff 

1992/93 - total 
Thereof: Academic staff 
Technical and administrative staff 



•• 


150 


84 


86 


92 




72 


67 


4o 


4U 




7R 


17 


40 


52 


•• 


147 


84 


91 


90 




71 


67 


45 


41 




76 


17 


46 


49 




148 


85 


102 


90 




76 


68 


AQ 






72 


17 


53 


47 


367 


136 


84 


99 


74 


37 


66 


65 


46 


36 


330 


70 


19 


53 


38 


370 


145 


86 


92 


74 


36 


73 


65 


44 


37 


334 


72 


21 


48 


37 


375 


148 


90 


90 


75 


32 


76 


69 


44 


39 


343 


72 


21 


46 


36 


413 


141 


91 


91 


84 


36 


68 


70 


44 


40 


377 


73 


21 


47 


44 


424 


143 


97 


91 


84 


41 


70 


73 


47 


42 


383 


73 


24 


44 


42 


435 


145 


107 


89 


85 


40 


75 


81 


47 


43 


395 


70 


26 


42 


42 



Source: The Planning and Budgeting Committee. 

1 . Not included here afe Ruppin College of Agriculture and the College of Management, Academic Studies, Tel-Aviv. 
2 In the data on the Open University only senior academic staff are included in "academic staff. Other academic 

staff (141 full-time equivalent posts in 1990/91 and 146 in 1991/92 ) are included in "technical and administrative 

staff. 
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Chapter 7 

Financial and Physical Data 
on Institutions of Higiier Education 

Table 7.1 National Expenditure on Education and on TeniarN 

Higher Education, by Type of Expenditure - 1984/85 - 
1990 

Table 7.2 The Ordinary Budget of the Institutions of Higher 
Education Funded by the Planning and Budgeting 
Committee, by Source of Income - 1987/88 - 
1992/93 

Table 7.3 The Ordmar> Budget of the Institutions of Higher 
Education Funded by the Planning and Budgeting 
Committee, by Institution * 1987/SJS - 1992/93 

Table 7.4 Income from the PBC and Tuition Fees in the Ordinar. 

Budget of the Institutions of Higher Education Funded b 
the PBC ' 1982/83 - 1992/93 

Table 7.5.aThe Ordinary Budget of the Institutions of Higher 
Education Funded by the Planning and Budgeting 
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Table 7. 5. b The Ordinary Budget of the Instuuiionb of Higher 
Education Funded by the Planning and Budgeting 
Committee, by Source of Financing and Institution - 
1992/93 

Table 7.6 Tuition Fees in Universities - 1975/76 - 1992/93 
Table 7.7 The Development Budget of the Institutions of Higher 

Education Funded by the Planning and Budgeting 

Committee - 1973/74 - 1992/93 
Table 7.8 The Development Budget of the Universities and the 

Open University, by Institution - 1989/90 - 1992/93 
Table 7.9 Built-Up A^-^as in Universities, by Institution and Use - 

1992/93-9.^/94 



Table 7.1 



National Expenditure on Education and on Tertiary & Higher Education, 

by Type of Expenditure 
1984/85 • 19901 



Type of expenditure 


1984/85 


1985/86 


1986/87 


1988/89§ 


1989/90 


1990 


National Expenditure on Education 
Thereof: 

Fixed capital formation 


981 
83 


NIS millions at current prices 

2,683 3,852 6,158 

2,470 3,557 5,637 
213 295 521 


7,453 

O,o /U 

583 


8,770 
675 


National Expenditure on Tertiary Education 
Thereof: 

Fixed capital formation 


232 
25 


673 

592 
81 


912 

826 
86 


1,320 

1,215 
105 


1.593 
126 


1,848 

1 AIQ 
1,0/ o 

170 


Thereof: 
Current expenditure 
Universities^ 
Teacher training colleges 
Other institutions of higher education 


155 
•• 


448 


616 


877 


1,058 


1 

1 , JOO 

1,428 
1,192 
136 
100 


Fixed capital formation 
Universities^ 
Teacher training colleges 

Othpr in^titiitinn^ nf hi<yh<*r pHiiratinn 












138 
122 
4 

1 z 


National Expenditure on Tertiary Education 
as a percentage of GNP 


2.20 


2.10 


2.00 


1.84 


1.82 


1.81 


National Expenditure on Tertiary Education 
as a percentage of National Expenditure on 
Education 


23.6 


25.1 


23.7 


21.4 


21.4 


21.1 


National Expenditure on Higher Education 
as a percentage of GNP 












1.5 


National Expenditure on Higher Education 
as a percentage of National Expenditure on 
Education 












17.9 


Current expenditure in universities^ 
as a percentage of Current Expenditure 
on Education 


17.3 


18.1 


17.3 


15.6 


15.4 


14.7 



1. Budget year from april through march. From 1990 the data refer to the calendar year. 

2. Includes all universities, except the Weizmann Institute of Science, which, aside from the Feinberg Graduate School, 
is defined as a research institute. See Technical Appendix. 
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Table 7.2 



The Ordinary Budget^ of the Institutions of Higher Education Funded by 
the Planning and Budgeting Committee^ by Source of Income 

1987/88 - 1992/93 
(NIS million) 



Source of income 



PBC participation 





Total 
expenditures 


Total 


Direct 


Earmarked^ 


Donations 


luiuon 
fees 


utner 
income 








At current prices 








1987/88 


935.9 


914.3 


434.9 


87.7 


81.3 


139.0 


171.4 


1988/89 


M28.5 


1,112.6 


543.0 


148.9 


117.0 


181.7 


122.0 


1989/90 


1,325.9 


1,313.2 


625.7 


131.7 


139.9 


250.8 


165.1 


1990/91 


1,644.4 


1,678.5 


822.2 


136.4 


180.8 


307.1 


231.9 


1991/92 


1,9653 


2,039.6 


997.3 


206.4 


190.0 


402.6 


243.4 


1992/934 


2,302.1 


2,404.6 


1,221.9 


318.1 


203.8 


498.1 


162.7 








At 1992/93 prices* 








1987/88 


2,046.9 


1,930.5 


1,009.8 


164.9 


140.4 


293.0 


322.3 


1988/89 


2,023.3 


1,962.4 


1,029.3 


239.5 


176.6 


320.8 


196.2 


1989/90 


2,113.8 


2,055.7 


1,057.4 


190.9 


191.7 


376.3 


239.3 


1990/91 


2,139.3 


2,172.7 


1,090.4 


173.4 


226.6 


387.5 


294.9 


1991/92 


2,268.0 


2,349.9 


1,170.7 


237.3 


218.0 


443.8 


279.9 


1992/934 


2,302.1 


2,404.6 


1,221.9 


318.1 


203.8 


498.1 


162.7 



Source: Planning and Budgeting Committee. 

1 . Actual expenditures and income. 

2. The institutions included here appear in Table 7.3. 

3. One-time payments are included here as earmarked funds (see Table 7.4). The figures also include research bonuses 
totalling NIS 6.3 million in 1987/88. These research bonuses were included in direct participation from 1988/89 
onward. 

4. The figures are from the updated and approved budget. 

5. A specific price index was used to deflate total expenditures and each source of funding. Total income is the sum of 
the various sources of income in fixed prices. 
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Table 7.3 



The Ordinary Budget' of the Institutions of Higher Education Funded by 
the Planning and Budgeting Committee^ by Institution 
1987/88 - 1992/93 
(NIS million) 



At current prices 


At 1992/93 prices^ 


Institution 1987/88 


1989/90 


1991/92 


1992/93^ 


1987/88 


1989/90 


1991/92 1992/93^ 


Percent 
change 
87/88- 
92/93 


Grand total 


935.9 


1 f jZJ.7 


1,7UJ.J 


ZfJUZ. 1 


Z^lKfO.O 


7 1 1 1 Q 
Z,l IJ.O 


2,268.0 


2,302.1 


I Z.J 


A. Universities - total 


891.5 


1 9 
1 1 .z 


1 8S1 7 


0 171 f\ 
Zf 1 / 1 .Q 




7 ni n 


2,137.0 


2,171.6 


1 1 A 


Hebrew University 


230.5 




40 / .J 




SA/1 7 


J4J.U 


562.4 


552.3 


Q < 

y.j 


Technion 


148.9 




J 1 U.J 


J jU. J 


jZ J.Q 


'^7/1 A 


358.3 


350.3 


/.O 


Tel-Aviv University 


202.2 




Hi J.J 


/IKS K 


/L17 7 


1 

44-/. 1 


477.2 


485.8 


Q Q 


Bar-Ilan University 


75.2 


1044 


161.2 


200.9 


164.4 


166.4 


186.1 


200.9 


22.2 


Haifa University 


47.6 


64.3 


98.9 


135.1 


104.1 


102.4 


114.1 


135.1 


29.8 


Ben-Gurion University of 




















the Negev 


81.1 


112.5 


174.0 


210.3 


177.5 


179.4 


200.8 


210.3 


18.5 


Weizmami Institute of Science 


106.0 


155.5 


206.3 


236.9 


231.9 


247.9 


238.1 


236.9 


. 2.2 


B. The Open University 


21.2 


34.2 


66.8 


79.3 


46.3 


54.5 


77.1 


79.3 


71.2 


C. Other institutions of 




















higher education - total 


23.2 


30.5 


46.8 


51.3 


50.7 


48.7 


54.0 


51.3 


1.1 


Bezalel - Academy of Art 




















& Design 


7.8 


10.5 


14.8 


17.2 


17.1 


16.8 


17.1 


17.2 


0.6 


Jerusalem Rubin Academy 




















of Music and Dance 


4.0 


5.9 


9.4 


10.9 


8.6 


9.4 


10.9 


10.9 


26.2 


Jerusalem College of Technology 


7.5 


8.5 


14.1 


13.4 


16.3 


13.6 


16.2 


13.4 


(17.7) 


Shenkar - College of Textile 




















Technology and Fashion 


4.0 


5.6 


8.4 


9.7 


8.7 


8.9 


9.7 


9.7 


12.1 



Source: Planr^ing and Budgeting Committee. 

1 . Actual expenditures. 

2. Not including The Ruppin Institute of Agriculture. 

3. The figures were deflated by the higher education expenditures price index. See the Technical Appendix. 

4. The figures are from the updated and approved budget. 
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Table 7.4 



Income from the PBC and Tuition Fees in the Ordinary Budget 
of the Institutions of Higher Education Funded by the PBC* 

1982/83 - 1992/93 
(NIS millions ) 



PBC participation 





Grand 








One-time 


Tuition 




total 


Total 


Direct 


Earmarked^ 


payments 


fees 








At current prices 






1982/83^ 


15.9 


14.5 


13.3 


1.2 




1.4 


1983/84 


44.8 


40.8 


36.6 


4.2 


- 


4.0 


1984/85 


205.1 


173.1 


153.0 


20.1 


- 


32.0 


1985/86 


415.6 


309.0 


252.2 


56.8 


- 


106.6 


1986/87 


536.1 


415.9 


324.2 


70.1 


21.6 


120.2 


1987/88 


661.6 


522.6 


434.9 


87.7 




139.0 


1988/89 


873.6 


691.9 


543.0 


90.3 


58.6 


181.7 


1989/90 


U008.2 


757.4 


625.7 


116.5 


15.2 


250.8 


1 QOn/Q 1 






822.2 


128.6 


7 8 


'^07 1 


1991/92 


U606.2 


997.3 


997.3 


162.2 


44.2 


402.6 


1992/93^ 


2,038.1 


1,221.9 


1,221.9 


215.9 


102.3 


498.1 








At 1992/93 prices^ 






1982/83-^ 


1,406.8 


1,258.9 


1,175.0 


83.9 




147.9 


1983/84 


U095.6 


988.0 


914.7 


73.3 




107.6 


1984/85 


M44.3 


971.1 


901.0 


70.1 




173.2 


1985/86 


U320.9 


1,006.7 


882.8 


123.9 




314.3 


1986/87 


1,417.1 


1,122.8 


939.3 


140.3 


43.2 


294.3 


1987/88 


1,467.8 


1,174.8 


1,009.8 


164.9 




293.0 


1988/89 


1,589.5 


1,268.7 


1,029.3 


145.2 


94.2 


320.8 


1989/90 


1,624.6 


1,248.3 


1,057.4 


168.9 


22.0 


376.3 


1990/91 


1,651.2 


1,263.7 


1,090.4 


163.5 


9.9 


387.5 


1991/92 


1,851.9 


1,408.0 


1,170.7 


186.6 


50.8 


443.8 


1992/93^ 


2,038.1 


1,221.9 


1,221.9 


215.9 


102.3 


498.1 



Source: Planning and Budgeting Committee. 

1. The institutions included here appear in Table 7.3. 

2. Includes research bonus income amounting to NIS 6.3 million in 1987/88. This type of income was included in the 
direct participation component of of PBC allocations from 1988/89 onward. 

3. PBC participation in this year include significant retroactive and one-time payments, relating primarily to salary 
agreements and the " Rieger Arbitration ". 

4. The figures are from the updated and approved budget. 

5. See Technical Appendix for detailed explanation. 



Table 7.5«a 



Tlie Ordinary Budget^ of the Institutions of Higher Education Funded by 
the Planning and Budgeting Committee^ by Source of Income and Institution 

1991/92 

(NIS thousands at current prices) 



Source of income 





Total 




PRC participation 




T\iition 


Other 


Institution 


expenditures Total 


Direct 


Earmarked^ Donations 


fees 


income 


Grand total 


1,965,285 


2,039,634 


997,279 


206,365 


189,993 


*H/Z, J / / 


7/fi iion 


A. Universities - total 


1,851,746 


1,923,151 


956,979 


198,262 


184,195 


l<\n /111 


711 7Q/1 


Hebrew IJniver^itv 


487,312 


492,402 


251,710 


59,816 


77,538 


7<\ 07 <\ 


79 AAO 


Technion 


310,463 


310,463 


182,489 


29,686 


31,067 


H^, /Hi 


Z't,'tOU 


Tel-Aviv University 


413,510 


447,445 


210,678 


36,997 


10,432 


109,329 


80,009 


Bar-Ilan University 


161,244 


164,961 


89,608 


HA56 


782 


50,919 


9,196 


Haifa University 


98,870 


109,050 


44,696 


9,928 


1,184 


38,284 


14,958 


Ben-Gurion University of the Negev 


174,010 


185,450 


94,018 


23,384 


8,450 


33,883 


25,715 


Weizmann Institute of Science 


206,337 


213,380 


83,780 


23,995 


54,742 




50,863 


B. The Open University 


66,775 


67,943 


13,690 


7,464 


1,604 


41,530- 


3,655 


C. Other institutions of 
















higher education - total 


46,764 


48,540 


26,610 


639 


4,194 


10,616 


6,481 


Bezalel - Academy of Art & Design 


14,833 


15,793 


9,010 


187 


1,301 


3,862 


1,433 


Jerusalem Rubin Academy of Music 
















and Dance 


9,439 


10,274 


5,620 


183 


343 


2,891 


1,237 


Jerusalem College of Technology 


14,053 


14,032 


5,890 


207 


2,367 


2,203 


3,365 


Shenkar - College of Textile 
















Technology and Fashion 


8,439 


8,441 


6,090 


62 


183 


U660 


446 



Source: Planning and Budgeting Committee. 

1 . Actual expenditures and income. 

2. Not including The Ruppin Institute of Agriculture. PBC support for the Ruppin Institute amounted to NIS 319,000 in 
1991/92. 

3. Including one-time payments totalling NIS 44.2 million. 
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I^ble 7.5.b 



The Ordinary Budget^ of the Institutions of Higher Education Funded by 
the Planning and Budgeting Conunittee^ by Source of Income and Institution 

1992/93 

(NIS thousands at current prices) 



Source of iocome 





Total 




PBC participation 




lUiuon 


trener 


Institution 


expenditures Total 


Direct 


Earmarlced^ Donations 


fees 


income 


VjOUHI iOUU 


2,302,070 


2,404,600 


1,221,940 


318.119 


203.770 


498,085 


162,686 


A. Universities • tot&I 


2,171,550 


2,274,080 


1,174,830 


309.047 


199,300 


432,580 


158,323 


Hpl>ri^u/ llntver^itv 


552,290 


586,090 




89,641 


89,100 


93,080 


9,069 


Technion 


350,260 


351,840 


218,670 


24,303 


32,100 


46,250 


30,517 


Tel-Aviv University 


485.780 


516,450 


259,630 


62,421 


12,200 


138,690 


43,509 


Bar-Dan University 


200,920 


214,540 


109,510 


25,314 


2,600 


61,400 


15,716 


Haifa University 


135,120 


135,710 


60,490 


10,533 


1,600 


49,200 


13,887 


Ben-Gurion Univeriity of the Ncgev 


210,260 


223,880 


119,220 


30,659 


11,100 


43,960 


18,941 


Weizmann Instituie of Science 


236,920 


245,570 


102,110 


66.176 


50,600 




26,684 


B. The Open University 


79,270 


79,270 


16,120 


8.313 


1.120 


52.125 


1.592 


C. Odier i'iistituticms of 
















higher education • total 


51,250 


51,250 


30,990 


759 


3,250 


13.380 


2,771 


Bezalel - /..cademy of Ait & Design 


17,190 


17,190 


10,750 


190 


990 


5.000 


260 


Jerusalem Rubin Academy of Music 
















and Dance 


10,920 


10.920 


6,410 


195 


280 


3.615 


420 


Jerusalem College of Technology 


13.420 


13.420 


6,820 


308 


1,900 


2.620 


1.772 


Shenkar - College of Textile 
















Technology and Fashion 


9,720 


9.720 


7.010 


66 


180 


2.145 


319 



Source: Planning and Budgeting Conmiittee. 

1 . The figures are from the updated and approved budget. 

2. Not including The Ruppin Institute of Agriculture. PBC support for the Ruppin Institute amounted to NIS 360,000 in 
1991/92. 

3. Including one-time payments totalling NIS 102.3 million. 
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Table 7.6 



I\iition Fees in Universities^ 
1975/76 . 1993/94 



'Kiition fees 



Real annw^al 





NTS at 


'NTS of itilv 


rate 




currciii prices 


lyyo prices 


of growth^ 


1975/76 


0.27 


2,833 




1976/77 


0.49 


3,735 


31.8 


1977/78 


0.54 


3,051 


-18.3 


1978/79 


0.76 


2,874 


-5.8 




1 . It 


Z,Z4U 


-22.1 


1980/81 


2.41 


2,054 


-8.3 


1981/82 


5.02 


1,998 


"2.7 


1982/83 


18.20 


3,142 


57.2 


1983/84 


41.23 


2,945 


-6.3 


1984/85^ 


298 


5,805 


97.1 


1985/863 


1.673 


5,985 


3.1 


1986/87^ 


2,073 


5,985 




1987/88 


2,156 


5,197 


-13.2 


1988/89 


2,500 


5,197 




1989/90 


3,290 


5,671 


9.1 


1990/91 


3,866 


5,671 




1991/92 


4,677 


5,671 




1992/93 


5,180 


5,729 


1.0 


1993/94 


5,843 


5,843 


2.0 



Source: Planning and Budgeting Committee. 

1. Since 1982/83 tuition fees are linked to the consumer price index during the academic year. The data in the table were 
calculated according to the index for the juIy preceeding the academic year. 

2. According to the Consumer Price Index. 

3. In the academic years 1984/85 - 1986/87 tuition fees at the universities include a temporary "tuition levy". 
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Table 7.7 



The Development Budget^ of the Institutions of Higher Education Funded by 
the Planning and Budgeting Committee 
1973/74 - 1992/93 
(NIS thousands) 



Type of institution 









Other institutions 






Other institutions 




Universities^ 


of higher education 


Universities^ 


of higher education 




Actual 


PBC 


Actual 


PBC 


Actual 


PBC 


Actual 


PBC 




investments participation investments participation 


investments participation inyestments participation 






At current prices 






At 1991/92 prices^ 




1973/74 


26 


13 






347,247 


173,623 






1 974/75 


31 


14 






306,360 


138,009 






1975/76 


29 


9 






222,804 


68,014 






1976/77 


,32 


13 






193,827 


77,774 






1911 m 


51 


17 






202,582 


66,728 






1978/79 


76 


17 






174,298 


39,142 






1979/80 


161 


45 






166,202 


45,824 






1980/81 


381 


84 


3 


2 


164,723 


36,446 


1,124 


778 


1981/82 


735 


181 


42 


43 


149,735 


36,833 


8,642 


8,704 


1982/83 


I 725 


337 


63 


51 


156,652 


30,622 


5,723 


4,596 


1983/84 


5,583 


1,358 


1,067 


106 


126,611 


30,803 


24,197 


2,393 


1984/85 


25,074 


4,992 


2,697 


900 


129,561 


25,794 


13,938 


4,650 


1985/86 


40,770 


9,407 


3,581 


152 


123,262 


28,439 


10,825 


460 


1986/87 


50,530 


7,971 


2,993 


279 


121,104 


19,104 


7,172 


669 


1987/88 


54,670 


4,440 


4,374 


2,560 


107,668 


8,744 


8,614 


5,042 


1988/89 


43,420 


5,460 


12,110 


4,240 


72,438 


9,109 


20,203 


7,074 


1989/90§ 


74,310 


7,620 


15,290 


5,780 


106,115 


10,881 


21,834 


8,254 


1990/91 


97,670 


39,570 


4,430 


430 


119,195 


48,290 


5,406 


525 


1991/92 


119,550 


40,400 






129,740 


43,844 






1992/93 


123,650 


49,800 


1,240 


700 


123,650 


49,800 


1,240 


700 



Source: The Planning and Budgeting Committee. 

1 . The development budget refers to earmarked funds actually expended for specified construction projects and investments 
in general physical infrastructure. See the technical appendix for a more detailed explanation. 

2. Including the Open University of Israel. 

3. Based on the Building Inputs Price Index. 
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Table 7.8 

The Development Budget^ of the Universities and the Open University by Institution 

1989/90 - 1992/93 
(NIS thousands) 



1989/90 1990/91 1991/92 1992/93 



Actual PBC Actual PBC Actual PBC Actual PBC 
Institution investments participation investments participation investments participation investments participation 











At nominal prices 








Total 


74,310 


7,620 


97.670 


39,570 


119,550 


40 400 




40 800 


Hebrew University 


4,490 




8,940 


5,000 


11,170 




14 680 


10 000 


Technion 


13,200 




14,300 


2,500 


16,200 


1 000 


17 800 


fs 800 


Tel- Aviv University 


14,470 




17,430 


3,940 


25,720 


4 SOO 




1 1 600 
i 1,0UU 


Rar-Ilan Universitv 


4,620 


1,090 


6,860 


3,190 


11,030 


0 400 


1 1 870 
1 1 ,o /U 


A inn 
0,1 uu 


Haifa University 


1,280 


365 


3,510 


3.070 


5,760 


800 


8 780 


4 800 


Ben-Gurion University of 


















the Negev 


16,540 


6,165 


22,230 


21,870 


26,860 


28,700 


20,470 


6.200 


Weizmann Institute 


















of Science 


19,420 




23.440 




22,280 




19.870 


4.300 


Open University of Israel 


290 




960 




530 




470 












At 1992/93 prices^ 








Total 


106,115 


10,881 


119,195 


48,290 


129,740 


43,844 


123,650 


49.800 


Hebrew University 


6,412 




10,910 


6,102 


12,122 




14.680 


10.000 


Technion 


18,850 




17,451 


3,051 


17,581 


1.085 


17.800 


6.800 


Tel-Aviv University 


20.663 




21.271 


4,808 


27,912 


4.884 


30.210 


11.600 


Bar-Ilan University 


6.597 


1.557 


8,372 


3,893 


11,970 


2.605 


11.870 


6.100 


Haifa University 


1.828 


521 


4,284 


3.747 


6,251 


4,124 


8.280 


4.800 


Ben-Gurion University of 


















the Negev 


23.619 


8,804 


27.129 


26,690 


29,150 


3K146 


20,470 


6.200 


Weizmann Institute 


















of Science 


27,732 




28.606 




24.179 




19.870 


4.300 


Open University of ISiael 


414 




1.172 




575 




470 





Source: The Planning and Budgeting Committee. 

1 . See footnote 1 to Table 7.7. 

2. Based on the Building Inputs Price Index. 
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Table 7.9 



Built-Up Areas in Universities, by Institution and Use 
1992/93-93/94 
(Gross area in square meters) 



Use 



Teaching and research Services 





Total area 






Humanities 








Student 






of 




Conunon and social 


Natural 






and staff 


Student 


Institution 


buildings^ 


Total 


services^ 


sciences 


sciences 


Medicine Technology services^ dormitories^ 


Total 


1,485,400 


1,125,400 


183,500 


313,900 


346,100 


122,500 


159,400 


96,400 


263,600 


Hebrew University 


460,200 


317,200 


51,500 


100,200 


115,100 


50,400 




39,300 


103,700 


Technion 


313,100 


229,600 


38,700 


3,200 


40,500 


29,200 


118,000 


17,400 


66,100 


Tel-Aviv University 


254,300 


215,600 


16,100 


88,300 


53,800 


34,300 


23,100 


11,000 


27,700 


Bar-Ilan University 


113,400 


86,700 


27,000 


42,700 


17,000 






7,900 


18,800 


Haifa University 


82,800 


68,400 


5 


68,400 


5 






4,900 


9,500 


Ben-Gurion University of 




















the Negev 


151,400 


107,400 


39,200 


11,100 


30,200 


8,600 


18,300 


12,200 


31,800 


Weizmann Institute of Science 1 10,200 


100,500 


11,000 




89,500 






3,7006 


6,000 


Source: Planning and Budgeting Committee. 



1. Excluding undergound areas for parking, pipes, etc. 

2. Including buildings whose primary function is to serve as a central library, central auditorium, central administration, 
etc. 

3. Including central mensa, sports facilities, health services, etc. 

4. Student ( including Ph.D. students ) housing only. 

5. Additional area included elsewhere. 

6. Excluding housing for visiting staff ( 9,600 sq. m. ) and permanent academic staff. 
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Chapter 8 

Inputs and Outputs 
of University Research 

Table S.l Grosi. National Expenditure on Civilian Research and 

Development, by Sector of Pertormance - 1989 - 1992 
Table S.2 Expenditures on Specially Funded Research Projects in 

Universities, by Scientific Field - 1984/85 - 1990/91 
Table 8.3 Expenditures on Specially Funded Research Projects m 

Universities, by Institution and Scientific Field - 1990/91 
Table 8.4 Expenditures on Specially Funded Research Projects in 

Universities, by Source of Funding and Scientific Field - 

1990/91 

Table >'.5 ScieiVvitic Publications of Lraeli Ro.earchers as a 

Perceniane v^f World Scientific l^blications in the Natural 
Sciences, Medicine and Technology, by Scientific Field - 
1981 - 1991 

Table 8.6 Scientific Publications of Researchers in Israeli 

Universities, by Institution and Scientific Field - 1992 



Table 8.1 



Gross National Expenditure on CivUian Research and Development by Sector of Performance 

1989 . 1992 

(Million current NIS, percentages and as a percent of GDP) 



Sector of performance 

Private 





Total 


Industry 


Govermnent Universities^ 










Million current NIS 






1989 


1,994 


934 


260 


636 


164 


1990 


2,376 


1,095 


293 


790 


198 


1991 


2,969 


1,399 


368 


965 


237 


1992^ 


3,627 


1,694 


430 


1»219 


284 








Percentages 






1989 


100.0 


46.8 


13.0 


31.9 


8.2 


1990 


100.0 


46.1 


12.3 


33.2 


8.3 


1991 


100.0 


47.1 


12.4 


32.5 


8.0 


19922 


100.0 


46.7 


11.9 


33.6 


7.8 








Percent of GDP 






1989 


2.35 


1. 10 


0.31 


0.75 


0.19 


1990 


2.30 


1.06 


0.28 


0.76 


0.19 


1991 


2.19 


1.03 


0.27 


0.71 


0.17 


1992^ 


2.25 


).05 


0.27 


0.76 


0.18 



1. Including the Weizmann Institute of Science. 

2. Preliminary estimate. 
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Table 8.2 



Expenditures on Specially Funded Research Projects in Universities by Scientific Field 

1984/85 - 1990/91 
(Million current NIS and percentages) 



— 

Scientific field 




1986/87 


1988/89 


1990/91 






Million current NIS 




Total 


65.2 


136.3 


186.0 


274.2 


Humanities^ 


4.2 


6.9 


5.4 


17.1 


Education 


2.6 


7.0 


11.7 


18.3 


Social sciences 


2.5 


5.2 


6.7 


12.1 


Medicine 


9.1 


21.7 


24.4 


38.1 


Mathematics, stat. & comp. sc. 


1.5 


3.5 


4.5 


8.0 


Physical sciences 


13.9 


30.3 


50.8 


66.6 


Biological sciences 


16.6 


35.6 


52.6 


67.8 


Agriculture 


3.5 


7.0 


7.1 


10.2 


ijngincenng dnu tUL.iiiicL.iuic 


11. 1 


19.2 


22.9 


36.0 






Percentages 






Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Humanities^ 


6.5 


5.1 


2.9 


6.2 


Education 


4.0 


5.1 


6.3 


6.7 


Social sciences 


3.9 


3.8 


3.6 


4.4 


Medicine 


14.0 


15.9 


13.1 


13.9 


Mathematics, stat. & comp. sc. 


2.3 


2.6 


2.4 


2.9 


Physical sciences 


21.4 


22.2 


27.3 


24.3 


Biological sciences 


25.5 


26.1 


28.3 


24.7 


Agriculture 


5.3 


5.1 


3.8 


3.7 


Engineering and architecture 


17.1 


14.1 


12.3 


13.1 



1. Includes law but excludes education. 




Table 8.3 

Expenditures on Specially Funded Research Projects in Universities 
by Institution and Scientific Field 
1990/91 

(Million NIS and percentages) 



Institution 

















Ben-Gurion Weizmann 


Scientitic field 




Hebrew 




Tel-Aviv 


Bar-Dan 


Haifa 


Univ. of 


Institute of 


Total 


Univ. 


Technion 


Univ. 


Univ. 


Univ. 


the Negev 


Science 








Million NIS at current prices 








Humanities ^ 


274.2 


88.8 


42.0 


42.3 


10.8 


1.6 


Zo. 1 


OU.J 


17. 1 


12.3 




3.1 


0.6 


O.I 


1 .u 




caucduun 


lo.j 


6.3 


3.3 


4.4 


0.4 


0.3 


1 c 

1 .J 


2.1 


jucidi sciences 


Iz.l 


7.0 


- 


1.3 


2.2 


I.I 


A C 
U.J 


ivieuicine 


lot 
Jo. I 


22.3 


3.1 


7.3 




- 


5.4 




Mathematics, stat. & comp. sc. 


8.0 


2.1 


0.7 


1.6 


0.6 




0.8 


2.2 


Physical sciences 


66.6 


15.4 


5.8 


1 0.0 


3.5 


O.I 


1 J.J 


TOT 


Biological sciences 


67.8 


13.3 


1.3 


10.6 


3.6 




t A 
1 .1) 


38.0 


/\gncuuure 


lU.z 


10.2 


~ 






- 




Engineering and architecture 


36,0 




27.8 


4.0 




- 






Total 








Percentages 








100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Humanities^ 


6.2 


13,8 




7.2 


5.4 


8.1 


3.6 




Education 


6.7 


7.1 


7.7 


10.4 


3.5 


22,1 


5.4 


3.4 

- 


Social sciences 


4.4 


7.9 




3,1 


20.1 


66.4 


1.9 


Medicine 


13.9 


25.1 


7.4 


17.2 






IQ I 

1 7. 1 




Mathematics, stat. & comp. sc. 


2.9 


2.4 


1.6 


3.9 


5.6 


- 


3.0 


3.6 


niydiLdi sciences 


z4.i 


17.3 


13.9 


23.7 


32.4 


3.3 


48.0 


30.3 


Biological sciences 


24.7 


14.9 


3.2 


25,1 


33.0 




3.5 


62.8 


Agriculture 


3.7 


11.5 












Engineering and architecture 


I3.I 




66.1 


9.3 






15.4 




Total 


100.0 


32.4 


15.3 


15.4 


4.0 


0.6 


10.3 


22.1 


Humanities^ 


100.0 


72.0 




17.9 


3.4 


0.8 


5.9 




Education 


100.0 


34.4 


17.8 


24.2 


2.1 


1.9 


8.3 


11.3 


Social sciences 


100.0 


57.9 




10.9 


18.0 


8,7 


4.5 


Medicine 


100.0 


58.6 


8.2 


19,1 






14. 1 




Mathematics, stat. & comp. sc. 


100.0 


26.3 


8.2 


20,5 


7.6 




10.4 


27.0 


Physical sciences 


100.0 


23.1 


8.8 


15.0 


5.3 


O.I 


20.3 


27.5 


Biological sciences 


100.0 


19.6 


2,0 


15:7 


5.3 




1,5 


56.0 


Agriculture 


100.0 


100.0 












Engineering and architecture 


100.0 




77.0 


11,0 






12.0 





Includes law but excludes education. 
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Table 8.4 



Expenditures on Specially Funded Research Projects in Universities 
by Source of Funding and Scientific Field 
1990/91 
(Percentages) 



Source of funding 








Israeli sources 








Grand 










Foreign 


Scientific field 


total 


Total 


University 


PubUc 


Private 


sources 


Total 


100.0 


58.6 


8.7 


43.3 


6.6 


41.4 


Humanities^ 


100.0 


61.8 


33.1 


21.9 


6.9 


38.2 


Education 


100.0 


85.7 


1.4 


82.9 


1.4 


14.3 


Social sciences 


100.0 


80.9 


34.5 


41.6 


4.9 


19.1 


Medicine 


100.0 


48.5 


11.6 


30.9 


6.0 


51.5 


Mathematics, stat. & coinp. sc. 


100.0 


69.4 


4.2 


57.3 


7.9 


30.6 


Physical sciences 


100.0 


59.0 


3.5 


49.5 


6.0 


41.0 


Biological sciences 


100.0 


39.1 


4.4 


25.3 


9.4 


60.9 


Agriculture 


100.0 


71.9 


25.0 


42.3 


4.5 


28.1 


Engineering and architecture 


100.0 


76.8 


1.2 


69.4 


6.2 


23.2 



1 . Includes law but excludes education. 
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Table 8.5 



Scientific Publications of Israeli Researchers as a Percentage of World Scientific Publications 
in the Natural Sciences, Medicine and Technology by Scientific Field^ 

1981 . 1991 



Scientific field 


1981 


1983 


1985 


1987 


1989 


1991 


Total 


1.0 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


Clinical medicine 


1.1 


1.2 


1.3 


1.3 


1.2 


1.1 


Biomedical research 


1.0 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.9 


0.8 


Biology 


1.1 


1.1 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


1.1 


Chemistry 


0.6 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.5 


Physics 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


0.9 


Earth & space sciences 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


Engineering & technology 


1.0 


0.9 


1.2 


1.0 


1.0 


0.8 


Mathematics 


1.5 


2.0 


1.6 


1.8 


1.5 


1.4 



Source: National Science Board, Science Sl Engineering Indicators - 1993, Washington DC, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1993,(NSB 93-1), p. 424. 

1 . See Technical Appendix for an explanation of this table. 
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Table 8.6 



Scientific Publications of Researchers in Israeli Universities by Institution and Scientific Field 

1992 

(Absolute numbers and percentages) 



Institution 



Hebrew 



Tel-Aviv Bar-IIan Haifa 



Ben-Gurion Weizmann 
Univ. of Institute of 



Scientific field 


Total 


Univ. 


Technion 


Univ. 


Univ. 


Univ. 


the Negev 


Science 










Absolute numbers 










409 


148 


1 


116 


63 


54 


28 





Education 


211 


31 


11 


38 


40 


67 


14 


10 


Social science 


543 


158 




152 


114 


77 


42 




Medicine 


928 


304 


138 


370 






116 




Mathematics^ 


191 


35 


52 


51 


7 


10 


8 


29 


Physical sciences 


784 


183 


137 


160 


55 




73 


176 


Life sciences 


664 


193 


14 


114 


42 


9 


34 


258 


Engineering 


358 




210 


70 

Percentage 






78 




Humanities^ 


100.0 


36.1 


0.2 


28.4 


15.3 


13.2 


6.8 




Education 


100.0 


14.6 


5.4 


17.9 


18.9 


31.9 


6.6 


4.7 


Social science 


100.0 


29.0 




28.0 


21.0 


14.3 


7.7 




Medicine 


100.0 


32.7 


14.9 


39.9 






12.5 




Mathematics^ 


100.0 


18.4 


27.3 


26.4 


3.4 


5.1 


4.4 


14.9 


Physical sciences 


100.0 


23.3 


17.5 


20.4 


7.0 




9.3 


22.4 


Life sciences 


100.0 


29.0 


2.2 


17.2 


6.3 


1.4 


5.1 


38.8 


Engineering 


100.0 




58.6 


19.7 






21.7 





Source: Information Retrieval Center for Research in the Social Sciences, The Henrietta Szold Institute, The National 
Institute for Research in the Behavioral Sciences. See the Technical Appendix. 

1. Includes law but excludes education. 

2. Includes statistics and computer science. 
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Chapter 9 

Israeli Students 
and Degree Recipients Abroad 

Table 9.1 Israeli Students in Tertiar\- Level Institutions Abroad, by 
Region and Selected Countries of the Host Institution - 
1974- 1991 

Table 9.:: Israeli Students in Tertiar>' Level Institutions in the United 
States, by Level of Degree and Field of Study - 1985/86, 
1991/92 

Table 9 3 Israeli Citizens that Received Doctorates from US 

Universities, by Field of Study and Type of Visa - 1970 - 
1992 
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Table 9.1 



Israeli Students in Tertiary Level Institutions Abroad by Region 
and Selected Countries of the Host Institution 
1974 - 1991 



Region & country 


1974 


1979 


1985 


1987 


1989 


1990 


1991 


Grand total 


5,173 


5,584 


6,211 


7,280 


7,838 


8,505 


8,690 


North America •* total 


2,581 


2,870 


2,713 


3,086 


3,023 


3,089 


3,281 


Of these: USA 


2,390 


2,730 


2,630 


2,986 


2,913 


2,977 


3,127 


Western Europe - total 


2,447 


2,650 


2,486 


2,603 


3,157 


3,438 


3,515 


Of these: Italy 


1,176 


1,282 


1,163 


959 


1,005 


1,021 


984 


United kingdom 


215 


212 


142 


282 


595 


796 


866 


Germany 


337 


416 


662 


818 


990 


1,047 


1,106 


France 


421 


355 


217 


222 


230 


249 


223 


Eastern Europe - total 


107 


58 


909 


1,454 


1,519 


1,808 


1,716 


Rest of world total 


38 


6 


103 


138 


139 


170 


178 



Source: UNESCO Statistical Yearbook, UNESCO, Paris, Various editions, and supplementary data from several national 
sources. See Technical Appendix. 
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Table 9.2 



Israeli Students in Tertiary Level Institutions in the United States by Level of Degree 

and Field of Study» 
1985/86, 1991/92 



1985/86 1991/92 





number 


percent 


number 


percent 


Level of degree 










Total 


2,630 


100.0 


3,127 


100.0 


Associate 


424 


16.1 


402 


12.9 


Bachelor 


863 


32.8 


1,196 


38.2 


of these: Freshman 


267 


IV, 1 


Is? /I 




Master 


632 


24.0 


581 


18.6 


Doctorate 


540 


20.5 


831 


26.6 


Other 


171 


6.5 


117 


3.8 


Field of saidy 










Total 


2,630 


100.0 


3.127 


100.0 


Humanities 


556 


21.1 


574 


18.4 


Social sciences 


394 


15.0 


512 


16.4 


Business & managemeni 


311 


11.8 


477 


15.2 


Medicine & para-medicine 


143 


5.4 


156 


5.0 


Mathematics & comp. sci. 


275 


10,5 


284 


9.1 


Natural sciences 


168 


6.4 


226 


7.2 


Engineering 
Other^ 


626 


23.8 


736 


23.5 


156 


5.9 


163 


5.2 



Source: Institute of International Education, Profiles J9S5/86. New York, 1987; and Profiles 1991/92. 1993. 

1. The breakdowns by level of degree and field arc based on detailed information on approximately two-thirds of the 
Israeli students identified as studying in american institutions. 

2. Includes law, -agriculture, multi-disciplinary studies and intensive english. 



Table 9.3 



Israeli Citizens that Received Doctorates from US Universities, 
by Field of Study and Type of Visa 
1970 - 1992 



Field of study 1970- 1975- 1980- 1985- 

and type of visa 1974^ 1979^ 1984^ 1989^ 1990 1991 1992 



Field of study 



Total 


121 


121 


121 


95 


113 


lis 


117 


Social sciences 


37 


30 


31 


20 


22 


29 


29 


Mathematics & comp. sci. 


6 


9 


12 


11 


17 


11 


19 


Physical sciences 


11 


13 


8 


9 


7 


13 


6 


Life sciences 


14 


8 


6 


7 


9 


8 


6 


Engineering 


20 


27 


29 


21 


19 


27 


25 


Other^ 


33 


34 


35 


27 


39 


27 


32 


lype of visa' 
















Permanent visa 






16 


16 


10 


18 


15 


Temporary visa 






71 


52 


64 


70 


70 



Source: National Science Foundation, Science and Engineering Doctorates: I960 - 1991, Washington DC, 1993, (NSF 
93-301). Selected Data on Science & Engineering Awards: 1992, National Science Foundation. Washington DC, 1993, (WS? 
93-915). and a direct correspondence from the U.S. National Research Council. 

1 . The figures are averages over the entire period. 

2. Includes the humanities and profesional fields such as education, law, business & management and medicine. 

3. Doctorate recipients classified above as "other" are not included here. 
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Appendix A 

The Higher Education System 
in Israel- A Brief Outline 
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This appendix has been added to the English version 
of the Statistical Abstract for the benefit of the foreign 
reader who may not be familiar with the system of 
higher education in Israel. The table of relevant basic 
figures and the diagram of IsraeFs education system 
appearing at the end of this appendix are meant to 
facilitate an understanding of the national context in 
which Israel's higher education system operates. 

Tertiary-level education in Israel is designated as 
either post-secondary education or higher education. 
The post-secondary education system in Israel is 
composed of various types of vocational institutions, 
the majority of which are under the supervision of the 
Ministries of Education and Culture, Labor and Social 
Affairs and Health. Included here arc institutions 
such as teacher-training colleges, technical and 
tcclinological colleges and schools, schools of law 
and management and para-mcdical schools. The 
duration of studies is one, two or three years 
depending on the type of institution and course of 
study. Post-secondary education docs not lead to an 
academic degree. 

The system of higher education in Israel is defined 
in tlie Law of Higher Education (1958). It is under 
the direct jurisdiction of the Council for Higher 
Education, which is responsible for accrediting and 
authorizing institutions of higher education to award 
degrees. This jurisdiction is a major distinguishing 
feature of the higher education system from the 
post-secondary education system. 

The higher education system comprises universities, 
non-university institutions of higher education that 
provide instruction in specific fields, such as business 
administration, technology, arts and crafts and teacher 
training, at the bachelor's degree level only; and 
regional colleges that offer academic courses under 
the auspices and academic responsibility of the 
universities. A recent feature of the higher education 
system in Israel is tlic establishment of general 
colleges providing a broad spectrum of degree 
programs at the undergraduate level. These colleges 
are being established to meet the increasing demand 
for higher education thai is expected to continue 
ii.lo the first decade of the 21st century. A list of 
accredited institutions of higher education appears at 
the beginning of appendix R. 

By law the institutions of higher education iire 
autonomous in the conduct of tlieir academic and 
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! administrative affairs within the framework of their 
approved budgets and their terms of accreditation. 

Research is an important component of university 
activities, usually considered to be equal to the 
teaching component. Virtually all of the basic 
research in the country and most of the research 
in the humanities and social sciences are performed 
in the universities. In non-university institutions of 
j higher education stress is placed on teaching, while 
research plays at best only a marginal role in their 
activities. 

The following universities are engaged in both 
teaching and research: the Hebrew-University, the 
Technion — Israel Institute of Technology, Tel 
Aviv University, Bar-Ilan University, the University 
of Haifa, Ben-Gurion University of the Negev 
and the Weizmann Institute of Science (a research 
institute that offers post-graduate programs). These 
institutions provide undegraduate and post-graduate 
programs in the humanities, natural sciences and so- 
cial sciences. Some have programs in law, medicine, 
dental medicine, pharmacy, para-medicine agricul- 
ture, applied sciences, engineering and architecture. 
The Open University of Israel offers undergraduate 
courses in the humanities, social sciences and natural 
sciences and is based on distance teaching. 

The duration of studies for a bachelor's degree in 
universities is three years in most cases. However 
! in certain fields such as engineering the duration 
j of study extends to up to four years and in the 
I case of architecture, five years. For non-university 
\ institutions of higher education the duration of 
studies is generally four years although in recent 
! years academic programs of varying duration (3 
I years and above) have been intoduced. 

Higher Education in Israel usually follows 12 years 
of primary and secondary education, A precondition 
is possession of the Israeli matriculation certificate 
(bagrut) or its equivalent. Some fields of study 
I require certain minimum grades in matriculation 
examinations. Most institutions require candidates to 
submit psychometric entrance examination scores, 
i The only requirement of the Open University is that 
I applicants be capable of academic study. 

{ Pre-acadcmic preparatory programs have been set 
[ up in universities, teacher training colleges and 
regional colleges to provide a second chance to 
enter higher education to individuals who did not 
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obtain a matriculation certificate at the culmination 
of their secondary level education or who want 
to improve their chances of being accepted in an 
institution of higher education. The duration of the 
programs provided by universities is one year (except 
for special cases) while programs administered by 
regional colleges and teacher training colleges can 
run for as long as two and in some cases three years. 

The licensing and accrediting authority for higher 
education is the Council for Higher Education, 
an independent statutory body whose chairman is» 
ex-officio, the Minister of Education and Culture. In 
addition to the chairman, the Council is composed of 
19-24 members personally appointed by the President 
of the State of Israel, on the recommendation of the 
government. At least two thirds of the mea*bers must 
be academics of standing. The Council has the sole 
power to accredit institutions of higher education 
and to authorize them to award academic degrees. 

The Council is empowered oy law to advise the 
government on the development and financing of 
higher education and scientific research. To this end, 
it has established a permanent subcommittee, the 
Planning and Budgeting Committee (PBC) which 
is based on the model of the fonner University 
Grants Coiumittee of the United Kingdom. The main 
functions of the PBC are as follows: 

— to submit to the government the ordinary and de- 
velopment budgets for higher education, taking 



into account the needs of society and the state, 
while safeguarding the academic freedom and 
viability of the institutions of higher education; 

— to have exclusive authority to allocate to the insti- 
tutions of higher education the global approved 
ordinary and development budgets provided by 
the government; 

— to propose to the government and the Council 
for Higher Education plans for the development 
of higher education, including its financing; 

— to express its opinion on all matters concerning 
higher education; 

— to encourage efficiency in the institutions of 
higher education and to coordinate between 
them; 

— to ensure that the budgets of the institutions are 
balanced. 

Through its global and earmarked funding programs, 
tlie PBC funds about 60% of the total ordinary 
budgets of the institutions of higher education that 
it supports. Tuition and student fees cover about 
20% and the remainder is derived from contributions 
and other sources. The PBC funds all institutions of 
higher education except for teacher training colleges, 
which are funded and supervised by the Ministry of 
Education and Culture, and the academic programs 
of the College of Management, Tel Aviv, which is 
funded entirely from non-public funds. 
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Basic Figures on Israel 





unit 


Year 


Value 


Annual growth 
rate over 
last 5 years 


Population 


1 ,000 persons 


1993 


5,261.4 


3.4% 


Ponulalion aped 


1 rv*rcr\tic 

1 ,uvA/ pcroono 


1 vy*i 


On c\ 

ozz.y 


3.7% 


Pf*rP£*nf of nnniilafinn iinrlpr 9^ 

1 \^1^\^11L \J\. LAJUUlaliUll UllUCl 




1 nno 
199 J 


47.7% 


-0.7% 


Population density' 


persons per sq.km. 


1993 


242.4 


3 4% 


r»rn<5<5 HnmAQtip nrrv-fupf /TiriP'^ 


million 3 


ivy J 


65, u5u 


4.0% 






1993 


12,400 


1.2% 


iiiuuouioi cApuiu^ ^cAciuuiii^ uidniunUd/ 


million ^ 


1992 


1U,2(a) 


5.3% 


Civilian labor force 


1 ,000 persons 


1993 


1,946.1 


4.6% 


Pf*rf*pnt u/nm<*n 


fo 




42.0% 


1.2% 


Percent with 16+ years of schooling 


% 


1993 


17.1% 


2.2% 


Eninloved oersons 






1 , / J 1.1 


'5 OCT 

3.o% 


Percent scientific & academic workers 


% 


1QQ1 




u.y vo 


Percent other professional, technical 










& related workers 


% 


1991 


15.8% 


0.3% 


National expenditure on education 










as percent of GNP 


% 


1993 


8.9% 


0.7% 


Pupils & students in education system 


1 ,000 persons 


1993/94 


1,654.2 


2.5% 


Pupils in post-secondary institutions 


1 ,000 persons 


1993/94 


41.9 


10.9% 



Source: Statistical Abstract of Israel 1994^ and other publication of the Cental Bureau of Statistics. 

1 . The figure for population density relates to population at the end of the year The other figures on population 
relate to average population over the year. 

2. At 1993 prices and exchange rates. 

3. At 1992 prices and exchange rates. 
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Notes to the Diagram of the Education System of Israel 

The diagram of the Education System of Israel on the following page is meant to give an outline of the structure 
of the regual education system in Israel. Only the most common types of education at the. primary and secondary 
level under the auspices of the Ministry of Education and Culture are indicated. Similarly only the most common 
internal flows and outflows at these levels are shown. At the third level we have indicated potential internal flows, 
even though at present no information is available regarding theire magnitude. The diagram does not portray the 
rather extensive and variegated further education system for the adult population. 

The size of boxes is no v/ay propotional to the number of pupils/students concerened. The duration indicated for 
a particular type of education is that which applies in the majority of cases: it may and does differ for certain 
fields of study, particularly in third level and part-time education. 

The ages indicated apply to pupils whose passage through the system has followed the normal pattern, i.e., to 
those who have neither been held back nor skipped grades. As the education process from the second to the 
third level is generally disrupted in Israel due to compulsory military service, the age of entry into third level 
education is more advanced and far more variable than in other countries. No ages are shown, therefore, for 
third level education. In this regard it is important to note that the compulsory military service or three years 
appearing in the diagram refers to men. For women, the duration of compulsory military service is two years. 
The theoretical age of entry of women into third level or pre-third level education is, therefore, 20, as opposed 
to the theoretical age of 21 (for men) appearing in the diagram. 

Finally it should be noted that the methodology used in preparing the diagram and the symbols appearing therein 
follow, with few exceptions, those used in the OECD publication Education in OECD Countries 1988-89 - A 
Compendium of Statistical Information, Paris, 1993. 
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h Introduction 

Data on institutions of higher education in this 
publication refer mainly to the seven universities in 
Israel. These are, according to date of establishment: 

The Technion - Israel Institute of Technology 1 924 

The Hebrew University of Jerusalem 1925 

The Weizmann Institute of Science 1949 

Bar-Ilan University 1955 

Tel Aviv University 1956 

The University of Haifa 1 963 

Ben-Gurion University of the Negev 1964 

In the tables^ these institutions appear in a different 
order, which is the order generally used in the 
publications of the Central Bureau of Statistics. 

In addition, this publication presents data on the 
Open University, as well as two types of non- 
university institutions: teacher-training colleges and 
other institutions of higher education. These are 
listed below according to the type of institution and 
either the year in which the institution was first 
accredited by the Council for Higher Education 
(for at least one program of study), or the year 
in which the institution received a permit to open 
and maintain an institution of higher education, for 
those not yet accredited. 

A. The Open University 1 980 

B. Teacher-training Colleges* 

(Specified courses of study leading to the 
**Bachelor of Education'' degree -B.Ed.) 
Michlala, Jerusalem College 1 979 

The David Yellin Teachers College 1979 
Beit-Ber 1 Teachers College 1 98 1 

The Zinman College of Physical 
Education at the Wingate Institute 1984 
Levinsky Teachers College 1 986 

State Teachers College Seminar 
Hakibbutzim 1988 



**ORT' Academic College for Teachers in 
Technology (Course leading to **Bachelor 
of Education in Technology" degree, 
B.Ed.Tech) 1990 
**Oranim'* ~ School of Education of the 
Kibbutz Movement 1 99 1 

A. D. Gordon Educational 
College** 

"Talpiot" College** 



1994 (permit) 
1994 (permit) 



Other Institutions of Higher Education 

The Jerusalem Rubin Academy of Music 
and Dance 1 974 

Bezalel - Academy of Art and Design, 
Jerusalem 1976 
Jerusalem College of Technology 1 977 

Shenkar - College of Textile Technology 
and Fashion 1979 
Ruppin Institute of Agriculture (only 
the course in economics and management 
of communal settlements) 1980 
The College of Management (established 
by the Clerical Workers Union) - (only 
specializations in accounting, marketing, 
and law)*** 1988 
**ORT' Braude Technological 
College** 1994 (Permit) 

In 1992/93, we began publishing data on 
students in academic tracks at regional 
colleges. These academic tracks are under 
the auspices of one of the universities 
(not including the Open University). Up to 
1992/93, these students were included in the 
data for the parent institution. 

The following is a list of the regional colleges 
that offer academic tracks sponsored by each 
university: 

Ben<*Gurion University of the Negev 

Municipal College of Eilat 

S. Sapir Regional College of the Negev 



** 

4c 4c* 
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P*rom H)90/91 on, the data on teacher-training colleges also includes students and degree recipients from the Center lor 
Technological Eiducation in Holon (under the academic auspices of Tel Aviv llnivcrsity). This institution awards a "Bachelor 
of Science in Technological Education" (B.Sc.TE). 

Data on the students, etc., of these institutions will be incorporated in the statistics on higher education from 1993/94 on. 
In 1994, the College of Management received a permit to open a program in communications. Data on students, etc., in this 
department will be incorporated in the statistics on higher education from 1993/94 on. 
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Tel Aviv University 

Menashe Regional College 
Bar-Ilan University 

Alperin Regional College of the Jordan Valley 

Safed Regional College 

Ashkelon Regional College 

Judea and Samaria Regional College 

University of Haifa 

Emek Yezrael Regional College "Ohel Sarah" 
Tel-Hai Rodman Regional College (the 
agricultural studies program at this college is 
under the auspices of the Hebrew University, 
while the biological studies program is under 
the auspices of the Technion) 
Western Galilee Regional College 

The data in this publication are the most up- 
to-date available at time of press. Data based 
on estimates, as well as data of a preliminary 
nature, are clearly indicated wherever they 
appear. 

This publication was prepared primarily from 
data compiled by the Central Bureau of 
Statistics. Thus, any data whose source is not 
specifically cited is taken from this source. 
The source of the data in a given table is 
only listed if that data is taken from a source 
other than the Central Bureau of Statistics. 
Section 2 below details the data sources for 
each table individually. The definitions and 
classifications used i:i this publication are 
described in Section 3 below. Section 4 lists 
and explains the price indices that were used 
in presenting the finai»cial data in Chapter 
7 on the ordinary budgei.N of the institutions 
of higher education funded by Planning and 
Budgeting Committee. 

The symbol (..) in certain cells of some tables 
indicates that the relevant data is lacking, while 
the symbol (-) indicates that there were no 
occurrences of the event specified in that cell 
of the table. The symbol (§) indicates data 
that were updated since the previous edition 
of the publication. In some tables dealing with 
demographic characteristics such as country 
of origin and age, there were instances 
of "unknown" values. These instances were 
allocated proportionally among the known 
values. 



2. Sources 

Chapter 2: Potential for and Accessibility to 
Undergraduate Studies 

Matriculants (Tables 2.1 and 2.2) 

Data on the total number of matriculants in the years 
1980/81 to 1992/93 were computed by the Planning 
and Budgeting Committee, based on the following 
sources: 1) Central Bureau of Statistics data on 
internal matriculants from 1983/84 to 1985/86 
(including resit examinees from previous years who 
completed the requirements for the matriculation 
certificate) and 1986/87 to 1990/91 (not including 
resit examinees), and data on external examinees 
who qualified for the matriculation certificate in the 
years 1981/82 to 1990/91; 2) data obtained from 
the Testing Section of the Ministry of Education 
and Culture on resit examinees who qualified for 
the matriculation certificate in the years 1989/90 to 
1992/93; and 3) Central Bureau of Statistics data 
on 1 2th-grade students by type of school and study 
track for the years 1980/81 to 1992/93. 
Data refer to both Hebrew and Arab education. Data 
on the demographic characteristics of matriculants 
(Table 2.2) were produced by the Central Bureau 
of Statistics on the basis of the file on matriculation 
examinations of the Ministry of Education and 
Culture, as well as the files of the Population and 
Housing Census 1983. These data refer to internal 
matriculants. They include resit examinees who 
later qualified for the matriculation certificate from 
the high-school graduating classes of 1983/84 to 
1985/86, but they do not include resit examinees 
for the graduating classes of 1986/87 onwards. 

12th.Graders (Table 2.1) 

Data are based on the file of students in the Ministry 
of Education and Culture, as processed by the 
Central Bureau of Statistics. Data refer to status 
at the beginning of each school year. 

Pre-academic Preparatory Programs (Table 2.3) 
Up to 1 984/85, the Association for the 
Advancement of Education (AAE) produced 
statistics on the pre-academic preparatory programs 
that it supervises. Data for this period refer to status 
at the beginning of each school year. From 1988/89 
on, the data were produced by the Central Bureau 
of Statistics based on the AAE's student file. These 



data refer to status during the course of the school 
year. 

Data cover pre-academic preparatory programs run 
by universities, regional colleges, and teacher- 
training institutions. Data on the demographic 
characteristics of participating students were based 
on data that the AAE obtained directly from the 
students. 

Preparatory Programs for New Immigrants 

(Tables 2.4 and 2.5) 

The Students Authority of the Ministry of 
Immigrant Absorption produces data on the students 
that it supports in preparatory programs for new 
immigrants at the universities. The data refer to the 
status in July of each academic year. 
For further information on immigrant students, see 
the Students Authority annual report. Statistical 
Data. 

Psychometric Examination Examinees (Table 
2.6) 

Data were produced by the National Center for 
Testing and Evaluation. Data refer to the number 
of examinees who took the examination, in Israel 
or abroad, on one of the testing dates during the 
calendar year. 

Each examinee is counted only once (in the year in 
which he or she took the examination for the first 
time), even if he or she took the examination more 
than once. The data on examinees' demographic 
characteristics were taken from a questionnaire 
that examinees filled out when registering for the 
examination. 

Candidates for Freshman- Year Studies in 
Universities (Tables 2.7 to 2.1 1) 
The Central Bureau of Statistics produced these 
data from the universities' files of candidates for 
freshman-year studies. These files reflect the status 
in April of the year for which the candidates 
applied to begin their studies. Data on students 
admitted and commencing studies were also taken 
from the candidate files; these data may differ 
slightly from the data on freshman students at 
universities (appearing in Chapter 3), which are 
based on the universities' tuition-fees files. Data 
on candidates' demographic characteristics (Table 
2.1 1) were produced via a linkage of the candidates 
file with the Population Register. 



Chapter 3 - Students in Institutions of 
Higher Education 

Students in Regional Colleges (Table 3.1) 
Data were produced by the Central Bureau of 
Statistics from the regional colleges' student files. 
Data refers to students registered in the colleges' 
academic tracks towards a bachelor's degree. Data 
do not include students at any regional college in 
academic tracks under the auspices of the Open 
University. 

Students at Universities (Tables 3.1 to 3.12) 
Data for the years up to 1963/64 include all the 
students at a university, and refer to the beginning 
of each academic year Since the 1964/65 academic 
year, the data include only students studying for 
a recognized degree, who have paid their tuition 
fees for the given year. These data refer to the 
middle of the academic year (including students 
who were admitted for the second semester), and 
therefore do not include students who canceled their 
registration before this date. Since 1 975/76, data are 
based on processing of the institutions' tuition-fees 
files, according to the status in April of the relevant 
academic year, with supplementary estimates by the 
Central Bureau of Statistics. 
Data on university students' demographic 
characteristics, up to 1974/75, are based on replies 
to personal questionnaires filled out by every 
student. From 1980/81 to 1988/89, these data are 
based on a linkage between the student file and the 
files of the Population and Housing Census 1983; in 
1989/90, these data are based on a linkage between 
the student file and the Population Register. 
The data on university students in 1992/93 in 
Table 3.1 do not include students who appeared 
in the universities' tuition/fees files as students at 
regional colleges. For the rest of the tables, students 
at regional colleges are included in the data on 
university students. 

Students at the Open University (Tables 3.13 to 
3.14) 

Data are based on statistical reports prepared by 
the Open University for the Central Bureau of 
Statistics, as well as a report specially prepared for 
this publication at the request of the Planning and 
Budgeting Committee. 



Students at Teacher-Training Colleges and other 
Institutions of Higher Education (Tables 3.15 to 
3.18) 

Up to 1991/92, data on students at teacher-training 
colleges are based on an annual census of the 
Central Bureau of Statistics, in which general 
data are collected from the administration of each 
institution (with the exception of 1 988/89, for which 
data were processed from the Ministry of Education 
and Culture's student file). Starting in 1992/93, the 
data are produced from the institutions' student 
files. 

Up to 1985/86, data included all students in all 
years of study in the program for teachers of general 
subjects for grades 7 and 8, while only fourth-year 
students were included for other programs permitted 
or accredited by the Council for Higher Education 
as academic tracks. From 1985/86 on, the data 
include students in all years of study (first through 
fourth) in these programs. 

Data on students in other institutions of higher 
education up to 1991/92 are based on an annual 
census of the Central Bureau of Statistics for 
higher education frameworks (such a census is 
also carried out for non-academic post-secondary 
educational frameworks). From 1992/93 on, the 
data are produced from the institutions' student 
files. 

Fellowships for Postgraduate Degrees and Post- 
doctoral Appointments (Tables 3.19 and 3.20) 

Data for 1986/87 are based on a survey by Mashov 
Co. for the Planning and Budgeting Committee. 
From 1990/91 on, the Planning and Budgeting 
Committee processed and tabulated the data on 
the basis of reports specially prepared by each 
university. 

Chapter 4 - Progression of University 
Studies 

Progression of Matriculants into Undergraduate 
Studies (Tables 4.1 and 4.2) 

Data were produced by the Central Bureau of 
Statistics by record-linkaging multi-year files of 
internal matriculants (including resit examinees 
who qualified for the matriculation certificate) with 
multi-year files of students at universities. Data 
on the demographic characteristics of matriculants 
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who commenced university studies are based on 
record-linkaging the above files with the files of the 
Population and Housing Census 1983. 

Progression of Studies at Universities (Tables 4.3 
to 4.17) 

Data were produced by the Central Bureau 
of Statistics by record-linkaging multi-year files 
of students with multi-year files of degree 
recipients. Data on the demographic characteristics 
of freshman students are based on record-linkaging 
the above files with the files of the Population and 
Housing Census 1983. 

Chapter 5 - Recipients of Degrees at 
Institutions of Higher Education 

Recipients of Degrees at Universities (Tables 5.2 
to 5.10) 

The population of degree recipients from academic 
institutions in a given year refers to everyone 
who received a degree, or was entitled to one, 
in one of the degree-granting ceremonies held 
during that academic year. Data are based on files 
obtained by the Central Bureau of Statistics from the 
institutions. Data on demographic characteristics of 
degree recipients, up to 1988/89, are based on a 
linkage of the files of degree recipients with the 
files of the Population and Housing Census I983\ 
in 1989/90, these data are based on a linkage of 
the degree recipients files with the files of the 
Population Register. 

Recipients of Degrees from the Open University 

(Table 5.11) 

Data are based on statistical reports produced by 
the Open University at the request of the Central 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Recipients of Degrees from Teacher-Training 
Colleges and Other Institutions of Higher 
Education (Tables 5.12 and 5.13) 
Up to 1991/92, data were obtained by processing 
lists of names of degree recipients that the 
Central Bureau of Statistics received from the 
institution secretariats as part of its annual census 
of post-secondary and higher education. Starting in 
1 992/93, the data were produced directly from the 
institutions' files of degree recipients. 



Chapter 6 - Staff at Institutions of Higher 
Education 

Staff at Universities (Tables 6. 1 to 6. 1 3) 
Data refer to academic, technical, and 
administrative staff at all ranks, employed 
at universities on monthly salaries, in all 
budgetary frameworks. Data for 1978/79 and 
1981/82 are derived from special institutional 
surveys commissioned by the Planning and 
Budgeting Committee, based on the universities' 
computerized wage files. From 1992/93 on, the 
data are based on statistical reports commissioned 
by the Planning and Budgeting Committee, 
produced by the institutions themselves with 
the Committee's guidance. The Committee also 
processed and edited the material obtained. 
The totals for senior academic staff financed by the 
ordinary budget by academic field, age, and sex 
(Tables 6.9 to 6.13) vary slightly at some of the 
institutions from the totals for the senior academic 
staff which appear in Table 6.6. This discrepancy 
apparently stems from the fact that the report by 
academic field, etc., was produced by the institution 
on a different date than the current personnel report, 
and that slight retroactive changes occurred in the 
academic staff's status during this interval. 

Staff at the Open University and Other 
Institutions of Higher Education (Table 6.14) 
The Planning and Budgeting Committee obtained 
this data from the institutions that it supports. The 
Committee then processed and edited the data. 

Chapter 7 - Financial and Physical Data on 
Institutions of Higher Education 

The National Expenditure on Education, on 
Tertiary Education, and on Higher Education 

(Table 7.1) 

Totals for the above expenditures were derived 
from data compiled and published regularly by 
the Central Bureau of Statistics, and are based 
on a detailed analysis of expenditures listed in 
the financial reports of Government agencies, 
national institutions, local authorities, and non- 
profit organizations. 

The Ordinary Budget of Institutions of Higher 
Education Funded by the Planning and 

ERIC 



Budgeting Committee and its Sources (Tables 
7.2 to 7.5) 

Data were compiled and processed by the Planning 
and Budgeting Committee from institutions' 
financial reports, as well as from internal 
administrative data of the PBC. Data do not include 
the Ruppin Institute of Agriculture, funded by 
the PBC; nor do they include the College of 
Management - Academic Studies, Tel Aviv, or the 
teacher-training colleges, which are not funded by 
the PBC. 

T\iition Fees at Universities (Table 7.6) 

Data were collected by the Planning and Budgeting 

Committee. These data refer to tuition costs for a 

student whose fees are not paid by an institution or 

employer. 

The Development Budget of Institutions of 
Higher Education Funded by the Planning and 
Budgeting Committee (Tables 7.7 and 7.8) 
Data were collected and processed by the 
Planning and Budgeting Committee, based on the 
institutions' financial reports. 

Built-up Areas at Universities (Table 7.9) 

Data on built-up areas were calculated from lists 
of buildings at the universities. These lists are 
regularly supplied to the Planning and Budgeting 
Committee as part of its supervision of the 
universities' development budgets. 

Chapter 8 - Inputs and Outputs of 
University Research 

National Expenditure on Civilian R&D (Table 
8.1) 

Data on this expenditure were compiled and 
computed by the Central Bureau of Statistics, based 
on detailed surveys of the primary sectors that 
carry out and finance R&D activities. For a detailed 
description of the calculation method, see: The 
Central Bureau of Statistics, National Expenditure 
on Civilian R&D - 79^9, Special Publication No. 
949. Jerusalem, 1993/94. 

Expenditures on Specially-Financed Research 
Budgets (Table 8.2 and 8.3) 

Data were edited and compiled by the Central 
Bureau of Statistics, based on detailed files obtained 
from the seven universities. 

^03 



Publications of Israeli Researchers in the 
Fields of the Natural Sciences, Medicine, and 
Technology (Table 8.4) 

Source of data: Science and Engineering Indicators 
Literature Database, managed by the American firm 
CHI Research, Inc. The data appeared in: National 
Science Board, Science and Engineering Indicators 
- 1993, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1993 (NSB 93-1), p. 424. 
Data are based on numbers of articles published 
in a fixed group of more than 3,500 scientific 
journals included in the Science Citation Index 
in 1981. Articles were sorted by country according 
to the author*s address, as it appeared in the article. 
Articles written by authors from more than one 
country were divided among the countries, pro- 
rated according to each country's share of the total 
number of authors of the article. 

Publications by Researchers at Israeli 
Universities (Table 8.5) 

Data is taken from a special database constructed by 
the Center for Information in the Social Sciences, 
Henrietta Szold Institute, the National Institute 
for Research in the Behavioral Sciences. This 
database includes data on publications by university 
researchers published in 1992 in scientific journals 
covered in the following databases: 

1 . The Szold Institute's database on publications 
in the social sciences 

2. Social Science Citation Index (SSCI) 

3. Psyclit - Database on the field of psychology 

4. Econlit - Database on the field of economics 

5. Sociofile - Database on thf^ ""-eld of sociology 

6. ERIC - Database on the field of education 

7. AB I/INFO - Database on the field of 
management 

8. Social Work Abstracts (SWAB) - Database on 
the field of social work 

9. Science Citation Index (SCI) 

10. Arts & Humanities Citation Index 

1 1 . Index to Hebrew Periodicals of the University 
of Haifa. 

Articles were identified as belonging to Israeli 
university researchers according to the authors' 
addresses, as they appeared in the articles. These 
addresses were also used to sort articles by 
institution and scientific field. Articles with more 
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than one address were divided among the addresses, 
pro-rated according to the total number of addresses 
(not the number of authors). For example, an 
article that was written by two researchers from the 
Economics Department at the Hebrew University, 
one researcher from the Economics Department at 
Tel Aviv University, and one researcher from a 
university abroad would be divided as follows: one 
third would go towards the Hebrew University's 
total; one third towards Tel Aviv University's total; 
and one third would be counted towards foreign 
researchers. 

Chapter 9 - Israeli Students and Degree 
Recipients Abroad 

Israeli Students Abroad (Table 9.1) 

Data are based on the UNESCO Statistical 
Yearbook^ for some of the countries, where 
significant concentrations of Israelis are studying, 
supplementary national sources were used as well. 
Every year, the UNESCO Statistical Yearbook 
publishes data on foreign students in 50 countries, 
by country of origin. UNESCO points out that this 
group of 50 countries, which varies in composition 
from year to year, host about 95% of all foreign 
students world-wide. We assumed that these 50 
countries account for all the Israelis studying 
abroad, and data from 1985 onward show this to 
be a reasonable assumption. However, before 1985, 
the UNESCO data did not adequately cover the 
Eastern European countries in which Israelis were 
studying, such as Romania and countries of the 
former Soviet Union, Thus, the data in Table 7.1 on 
Israeli students in Eastern Europe during this period 
probably tend to be lower than the actual values. 
The UNESCO Statistical Yearbook defines a 
"foreign student" as one who is registered as a 
student at a post-secondary or higher education 
institution in a country where he or she is not a 
permanent resident, UNESCO notes, however, that 
in most countries, a foreign student is defined by 
having a foreign passport, and not by their residency 
status (temporary or permanent). It is important to 
note that the U.S, uses UNESCO's definition of 
a foreign student. Therefore, the data on Israeli 
students in the U.S, which appears in Tables 9,1 
and 9.2 do not include students who have Israeli 



citize^^ship but have permanent residency status in 
the U.S. (green card). Likewise, these data do not 
include Israelis bearing dual citizenship who are 
studying in a country where they are also citizens. 
UNESCO also points out that the data should 
include all foreign students at both post-secondary 
and higher education institutions, but that the 
different countries vary in their treatment of this 
data as well. In some countries, the data relate only 
to universities, or only to public institutions, etc. 

Israeli Students in the (Table 9.2) 

Data are based on two series of publications of the 
Institute of International Education, located in New 
York: Open Doors and Profiles. As noted above, 
the data relate only to students with temporary 
resident status. Data on all Israeli students in 
the U.S. are based on responses obtained from 
the institutions hosting about 96% of all foreign 
students studying in the U.S. The distributions 
by degree level and field of study are based on 
detailed responses obtained on about two-thirds of 
the Israeli students identified as studying in the U.S. 
For farther information on the calculation method, 
refer to the above publications. 

Israeli Citizens Receiving Doctoral Degrees in 
the U.S. (Table 9.3) 

Data are based on the following sources: 

National Science Foundation, Science 
and Engineering Doctorates 1960/1991 ^ 
Washington, DC, 1993, (NSF 93-301) 
National Science Foundation, Selected Data 
of Science and Engineering Awards: 1992, 
Washington, D.C., 1993 (NSF 93-915) 
Data provided us directly by the National 
Research Council of the U.S., which conducts 
an annual survey of doctoral recipients in the 
U.S. and maintains a multi-year database on 
doctorates from American institutions. 

A foreign doctoral degree recipient, according to 
the above sources, is someone who had temporary 
resident or permanent resident (green card) status at 
the time of receiving the degree. An Israeli citizen 
who also held American citizenship at the time of 
receiving a doctoral degree would be counted as a 
domestic doctorate recipient rather than an Israeli 
one. 



3. Definitions and Classifications 

Chapter 2 - Potential for and Accessibility 
to Undergraduate Studies 

12th-graders - pupils in grade 12 of secondary 
schools in Hebrew and Arab education, whose 
programs of study are carried out in accordance 
with the curriculum of the Ministry of Education 
and Culture, under its supervision, and which 
grant certificates recognized by the Ministry. The 
matriculation track includes students at general 
and agricultural secondary schools; at extension 
classes in working settlements; in the general track 
at multi-track schools; and in the secondary track 
at technological schools or multi-track schools. 

Matriculants - pupils who passed the matriculation 
examinations, the extent and composition of 
which met the Ministry of Education and 
Culture's requirements, and who fulfilled all the 
other requirements for a matriculation certificate. 
Internal matriculants are pupils who took the 
examinations within the framework of a secondary 
school supervised by the Ministrj* of Education 
and Culture and fulfilled the above requirements. 
External matriculants are pupils who took the 
examinations outside the framework of a secondary 
school supervised by the Ministry of Education and 
Culture, and who fulfilled the above requirements. 

Pupils in pre-academic preparatory programs - 

pupils studying for one year or longer in programs 
that prepare them for academic study in one of three 
frameworks: 

1. Pre-academic preparatory programs held at 
and under the auspices of a university 

2. Pre-pedagogical preparatory programs held at 
one of the teacher-training colleges accredited 
by the Council for Higher Education 

3. Programs for the completion of secondary 
studies, set up by the Association for the 
Advancement of Education, and held at 
regional colleges 

Pupils worthy of advancement - pupils who 
meet social and economic criteria set forth by the 
Association for the Advancement of Education, and 
are thereby entitled to special support. 
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Pupils in preparatory programs for new 
immigrants - new immigrants studying in a 
program at one of the universities, intended to 
prepare them for freshman studies at a university 
(these programs include both immigrants and 
potential immigrants). 

Psychometric examination examinee - anyone 
who has taken the psychometric examination for 
the first time, either in Israel or abroad. This 
examination is administered by the National Center 
for Testing and Evaluation. 

Candidates - people who apply for admission to 
the freshman year of undergraduate studies at one or 
more universities. Each candidate is only counted 
once in a given year. Candidates who also applied 
in previous years are included in the data. Students 
who apply to a university in order to change 
their majors arc not included in the definition of 
candidates. 

Applications - applications submitted by 
candidates for admission to the freshman year 
studies at a particular university. Thus, a single 
candidate may be counted as having several 
applications, since each candidate is counted in 
the application tally of each university to which 
he or she applied. Applications by one candidate 
to different departments in a single university are 
counted as a single application. 

Application results - refer to the status in April of 
the year for which the application was made. Ihe 
classifications are as follows: 

A. For candidates 

Data refer to the most favorable result from 
the c andidate's point of view: 
Admitted and studying* - the candidate was 
admitted by a university, and began studying 
in any field. 

Admitted and not studying - the candidate 
was admitted by at least one university but 
was not studying at any university in April of 
that year. 

Rejected - the candidate received negative 



responses from all the universities to which he 
or she applied. 

Other - a candidate who canceled his or her 
application before receiving a response, or 
who had not yet received a final response 
from at least one university and had not been 
accepted by any other university. 

B. For applications 

Results (according to the above categories) 
refer to the status at the university to which 
the application was made. For example, a 
candidate who was accepted to a university 
but is not studying there: in some cases, he or 
she was admitted to a second university and 
is studying there, and in other cases, he or she 
did not start studying at any university. 

Chapter 3 - Students in Institutions of 
Higher Education 

Student - a person in an accredited institution 
of higher education, studying for a recognized 
academic degree. This includes any institution that 
has received a permit to open and maintain an 
academic institution for the program stated in the 
permit. 

Degree level - Degrees are classified in four levels, 

as follows: 

Bachelor's degree - includes the degrees B.A., 
B.Sc, L.L.B., B.Ed., etc. 

Master's degree -includes the degrees M.A,, 
M.Sc, etc as well as the degrees Doctor of 
Medicine (M.D.) and Doctor of Dental Medicine 
(D.M.D.). 

Doctorate - includes the degrees D.Sc, Ph.D., etc. 
Diploma - a diploma which is not recognized by 
the laws of the Council for Higher Education, but 
is granted at the completion of a program of study, 
for which the prerequisite is a previous academic 
degree (such as studies toward a teaching certificate 
or towards a diploma in library sciences, both of 
which require a bachelor's degree for admission). 
Students working on master's degrees, doctorates, 
or diplomas are termed postgraduate students. 



In Tabic 2 )(). the term "Admitted and nol studying" has a different meaning There it indicates a candidate who was admitted 
to any inslituiion in his or her first-ehoiee field, who commenced study in that lield. 



while those studying towards bachelor's degrees 
are termed undergraduate students. 
Until 1984-85, students studying for the M.D. 
degree were counted with undergraduate students 
in the first four years of their program^ and were 
counted with master's degree students from the 
fifth year of their program. Starting in 1985/86, 
students in the first three years of an M.D. program 
are counted with undergraduate students and from 
the fourth year on, they are counted with master's 
degree students. 

Students studying for a degree and a diploma 
simultaneously are counted only once, according 
to the degree. Numbers of students studying for 
diplomas, therefore, include only those who have 
already obtained an academic degree and who are 
studying only for the diploma. A student working on 
two degrees simultaneously (for example, a student 
who begins studies for a master's degree before 
completing the requirements for the bachelor's 
degree) is counted according to the degree which 
he or she began first. 

Students at the Open University - Anyone who 
has enrolled and paid tuition fees for an academic 
course during either one or both of the semesters of 
the given year. A'student is counted only once if he 
or she studied in both semesters in a given year, or 
in more than one course in a semester. 

New students - registrants who have not 
participated in any academic courses at the Open 
University in the past (where participation is 
considered as the paying of tuition fees). Year of 
study at the Open University is determined by the 
number of credits that a registrant has accumulated, 
including credits for previous academic study: jRrst 
year - up to a third of the number of credits 
required for graduation; second year - more than 
a third but less than two thirds of the number of 
credits required for graduation; and third year - 
more than two thirds of the credits required for 
graduation. 

Field of study 

A. At universities 

Subjects of study have been classiiied according to 
the scientific field to which they belong iti the Code 
for Subjects of Study in Academic Institutions in 
Israel, prepared by the Central Bureau of Statistics. 



A student studying two subjects in different fields 
of study, is classified according to the field that 
appears first in the institution's files. 

Fields of study are grouped at two levels of detail: 

Fifteen fields Seven fields 

General humanities (including Jewish studies) 

Languages, literature, and regional studies 

Education and teacher training 

Arts, crafts, and applied arts 

Special programs and miscellaneous Humanities 



Social sciences 

Business and management 

Law 

Medicine 

Paramedical studies 



Social sciences 
Law 

Medicine 



Mathematics, statistics, and computer sciences 
Physical sciences 

Biological sciences Mathematics and natural 

sciences 



Agriculture 

Engineering and architecture 



Agriculture 

Engineering and 
architecture 



B. At the Open University 

Registrants are classified in one of two fields: 
either **the humanities and social sciences", 
or "mathematics and natural sciences". The 
classification is based on the majority of the 
student's courses. 

C. At teacher*training colleges and other 
institutions of higher education 

Students are classified in five different groups, as 
follows: 

Education - training of nursery school and 
kindergarten teachers, teachers for all age groups, 
teachers for technological education, informal 
education, special education, etc. 

Applied sciences and engineering - electronics, 
computers, optics, textile technology, textile 
chemistry, etc. Does not include technical education 
and technological education. 
Economics and business administration - 
business administration, accounting, industrial 
management, economics and management of 
communal settlements, etc. 
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Arts and design - music, dance, painting, 
sculpting, gold- and silver-smithing, photography, 
graphic design, ceramic design, industrial design, 
environmental design, textile design, fashion 
design, etc. 
Law 

Until 1987/88, textile and fashion design were 
classified under ^'applied science and engineering". 
Since 1987/88, these fields are included under "arts 
and design". 

Fellowship - A grant given to graduate and post- 
doctoral students, derived from various sources, 
administered by the institution where the students 
are studying or doing their post-doctoral work. 
This grant is intended to partially or entirely cover 
the students' living expenses for the term of the 
grant. Fellowships are generally transferred to the 
recipient in monthly or bimonthly installments 
spread out over the term of the grant. This definition 
does not include merit prizes, etc., which are usually 
granted to recipients as a lump sum. 
Fellowships are calculated in fuIMime equivalents 
(FTE). For a single fellowship, the equivalency 
value is calculated as follows: the fraction of a full 
fellowship, multiplied by the number of months for 
which the fellowship is in effect in a given year, 
divided by 12. The fraction of a full fellowship 
is determined according to the practices of the 
financing party (the academic institution where 
the recipient is studying, or the external funding 
source) regarding the amount considered to be a 
full fellowship. This amount tiikes into account the 
student's si )ge in his or her studies or post-doctoral 
work, as well as any other criteria that the financing 
party chooses to consider 

mt-doctoral fellow - The recipient of a Ph.D. 
degree or its equivalent who is receiving advanced 
research training under the guidance of members 
of an institution's senior academic staff for an 
extended period of time (half a year or more). 
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Data refer only to the universities; they do not 
include studies at the Open University, teacher- 
training colleges, or other institutions of higher 
education. 
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High-school graduating class - a group of internal 
matriculants who completed 12th grade in the 
same year, whether they became eligible for the 
matriculation certificate upon completion of 12th 
grade or at a later date. 

Commenced university studies - were admitted 
to an Israeli university and began studying there 
towards a bachelor's degree. 

Freshman class - a group of students who began 
their undergraduate studies in the same year. 

Year of study - the number of years elapsed 
since an individual student's commencement of 
university studies, not related to the amount of tirne 
spent actually enrolled during those years. 

Received a degree within x years - from the 
beginning of studies for a particular degree, up to 
the year in which the degree was received, the 
student did not exceed jc+1 years. This definition 
takes into consideration that the degree-granting 
ceremony is generally held in the academic year 
following the date on which the student completed 
his or her requirements for the degree. 

Interrupted their studies - Except for Table 4.7, 
this term refers to students from a given freshman 
class, who were not studying in a given year, 
whether or not they later returned to a university. 
In Table 4.7, this term refers to students who left 
their studies sometime during their first two years 
of university, and had not returned by the end of 
the fifth year after their initial enrollment. For an 
individual student, the definition of Table 4.7 fits the 
expression dropped out of university studies, while 
the definition applied in the other tables refers to 
students who left their studies temporarily and did 
not necessarily drop out of university. 

Graduating class (bachelor's or master's degree) 

- a group of students who formally received a 
specific degree (bachelor's or master's) at a degree- 
granting ceremony in a given year. 

Field of study at initial enrollment - the primary 
field of study in which a student was admitted for 
the degree that he or she is currently working on, 
even if the student later changed the field of study 
for that degree. The fields of study in this section 
are as defined ^n^^ection 3. 



Field of study for a bachelor or master^s degree 

- the primary field of study in which a student 
received his or her most recent degree, regardless 
of the field in which the student was admitted for 
the current degree (master's or doctoral degree). 

Institution at commencement of studies - the 

institution at which a student began studying for 
the current degree, even if the student moved to 
another institution during the course of the degree 
studies. 

Chapter 5 - Recipients of Degrees from 
Institutions of Higher Education 

Degree recipient - the recipient of a degree 
recognized by the Council for Higher Education 
(or was entitled to receive one), or anyone who 
received a diploma for v/hich a previous academic 
degree was a prerequisite. Someone who received 
both a diploma and a degree in the same academic 
yeeir is counted only once, as someone who received 
a degree. 

Field of study - as in Section 3. 

Chapter 6 - Staff at Institutions of Higher 
Education 

Staff - active staff in all scales and ranks who are 
employed on a monthly basis, excluding academic 
staff in the clinical track at medical schools, who 
are not included in the data. The data also excludes 
fellows (including post-doctoral fellows) and staff 
employed on an hourly or piece-work basis. Active 
staff does not include employees who are on 
sabbatical leave abroad, those who are on unpaid 
leave, and retirees. 

Full-time equivalent positions (FTE) - the wage 
files of each institution state the fraction of a 
position held by each staff member, for each month 
of employment, for the purpose of wage payments 
according to that institution's regulations. Data 
on fractions of positions were used to calculate 
numbers of full-time equivalent positions, without 
considering the number of work hours that they 
represent. "Full-time equivalent positions** is an 
annual figure which measures the average number 
of fractional positions of employees over the course 
of a year. This figure is calculated according to the 



following formula: the summation, over the period 
of a year, of the employer's monthly fractional 
positions, divided by 12. 

Salary bonuses such as those given for research, 
specific jobs, over-time work, etc. are not included 
when calculating fractions of positions. 

Teaching and research staff at universities 

- senior academic staff, junior academic staif, 
teaching and research assistants, teachers in the 
MD track and teaching track, external teachers, and 
other teaching and research staff, as defined below: 

Senior academic staff - staff bearing the ranks of 
full professor, associate professor, senior lecturer, 
and lecturer, in the regular track, as well as staff 
with the corresponding ranks in other tracks. As 
noted, this definition excludes clinical teachers in 
medical schools, who are not counted in the data. 

Junior academic staff -staff bearing the raiiks 
of senior instructor, instructor, "assistant B" 
and "assistant A", or corresponding ranks, in 
the regular track and in other tracks. Doctoral 
candidates employed as instructors of various 
ranks at the Technion, whose salaries differ from 
those of employees in identical positions at other 
institutions, appear in the data as instructors. 

Teaching and research assistants - students who 
have completed the bachelor's degree and are 
studying for the master's degree are often appointed 
as teaching or research assistants. At the Technion, 
assistants, whose status is comparable to teaching 
and research assistants at other institutions, are 
included in the category of teaching and research 
assistants. 

M.D.-track teachers - includes teachers and 
researchers at the medical schools at Tel Aviv 
University and the Technion, who are ranked 
according to the doctors' scale. This category does 
not include doctors whose employment at hospitals 
is financed by the university budget in lieu of 
monetary payments. 

Teachers (Teachers* track) - teachers employed 
by universities according to the salary scale for 
school teachers, as set by the Ministry of Education 
and Culture. This includes language teachers, 
teachers in pre-academic preparatory programs, 
teachers in special study programs, etc. 



External teachers - senior and junior academic 
faculty who are paid by the institution on the basis 
of teaching units rather than a monthly salary. Eight 
teaching units per week is considered a full-time 
position (a teaching unit is equivalent to one hour of 
frontal teaching, where the teacher is also required 
to participate in departmental activities). 

External teachers who are employed at ranks 
comparable to lecturers and professors (B and C) 
are defined as senior, while those at lower ranks 
are defined as junior. 

Other teaching and research staff' - academic staff 
with undefined rank, and academic staff employed 
on the basis of special contracts. 

Technical staff - employees ranked according 
to the scales of engineers, laboratory assistants, 
microbiologists, and technicians. At the Technion 
and Ben-Gurion University of the Negev, technical 
employees are included in the technicians' scale. 
This also holds for staff at Tel Aviv University who 
are employed on special contracts and are identified 
as working in one of the technical professions. 

Administrative staff - employees ranked 
according to the unified wage scale and the 
scale of graduates in the humanities and social 
sciences, as well as staff fulfilling administrative 
functions, employed on special contracts, and 
apprentices. Employees ranked according to the 
scales of attorneys, doctors (not those in teaching 
and research positions) and special scales of 
other administrative functions are defined as other 
administrative staff. 

Staff at the Open University and other 
institutions of higher education - includes all 
staff employed on a monthly basis, classified as 
follows: 

Academic staff - at the Open University, includes 
senior academic faculty; at other institutions 
of higher education, includes senior and junior 
academic staff, and all other staff engaged in frontal 
teaching. 

Technical and administrative staff - at the 

Open University, includes all academic staff, 
not classified as senior academic staff, who are 
engaged in course development and planning or are 
employed as tutors, examiners, etc., in addition 
to technical and administrative staff as defined 
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above for universities. At other institutions of 
higher education, this classification is the same 
as at universities. 

T^pe of budget - university staff are classified 
according to the type of budget that finances their 
employment, 3S follows: 

Staff financed from the ordinary budget - 

refers to staff whose salaries are included in the 
institution's ordinary, current expenses. 
Staff financed from closed budgets - refers to 
staff whose salaries come out of special closed 
budgets such as special extra-curricular programs 
(pre-academic preparatory programs, preparatory 
programs for new immigrants, one-year programs 
for overseas students, etc.), as well as other defined 
activities budgeted from earmarked income and 
other sources of support. 

Staff financed from research budgets - refers to 
staff whose salaries come out of budgets earmarked 
for various projects, primarily research-related, 
usually funded by external sources. 

Field of study - Academic staff are classified by 
the departments in which they are employed. Fields 
are classified as in Section 3. 

Age - Determined as of September of the reporting 
year. 

Chapter 7 - Financial and Physical Data on 
Institutions of Higher Education 

National expenditure on education - composed 
of expenditures for current expenses (wages and 
salaries, including supplemental payments, current 
purchases less sales, and housing expenditures) and 
expenditures for investment in fixed capital. 

Current national expenditure on education - 

includes the value of all current educational services 
provided to the population, excluding educational 
services provided by the Israeli Defense Forces. 

Investment in fixed capital -includes expenditures 
incurred in erecting buildings and purchasing 
equipment at institutions that provide educational 
services. 

National expenditure on tertiary education - 

composed of the expenditures and investments of 
higher and post-secondary education institutions, 



including schools for applied engineers and 
technicians, non-academic teacher-training 
colleges, etc. 

National expenditure on higher education - 

composed of the expenditures and investments of 
the various types of institutions of higher education 
as described in detail below. 
Universities -This includes the Hebrew University, 
the Technion, Tel Aviv University, Bar-Ilan 
University, University of Haifa, Ben-Gurion 
University of the Negev, and the Feinberg Graduate 
School of the Weizmann Institute of Science. It does 
not include the expenses of the Weizmann Institute 
(except for the Feinberg School). It also does not 
include research expenses, which are covered by 
the universities' research budgets. 
Teacher-training colleges - This includes all the 
institutions listed as teacher-training colleges in 
Section 1 of this appendix, each of which are either 
recognized by the Council For Higher Education as 
a higher education institution, or who had received 
a permit to open and maintain an institution of 
higher education as of 1990. 
Other institutions of higher education - This 
includes the Open University and all the institutions 
listed in Section 1 of this appendix, each of which 
are either recognized by the Council For Higher 
Education as an institution of higher education, 
or who had received a permit to open a higher 
education institution as of 1990. 
For more detailed information, see The National 
Expenditure on Education, 1990, and Early 
Estimates for 1 99 1 and 1992, Supplement to the 
Israeli Monthly Statistical Bulletin, No. 12, 1993, 
published by the Central Bureau of Statistics. . 

Ordinary budget - the budget intended to finance 
the institution's normal, current expenses. The 
ordinary budget is financed from three primary 
sources: 

- Participation by the Government and the public 
sector, via the Planning and Budgeting Committee 

- Tuition fees 

- Independent income (donations, profits from 
endowment funds, sale of services, etc.) 

PBC participation - falls into three categories: 
Direct participation - composed mainly of the 
global allocations that PBC distributes among the 
institutions that it supports. These global allocations 



represent public support for the institutions' regular 
teaching and research activities. 

Earmarked participation - includes two parts: 

1) budgets allocated to promote topics of special 
concern at the institutions; and 2) matching 
allocations for institutions' endowment funds. 
Okie-time participation - primarily allocations to 
cover institutions' accumulated debts. 

The development budget - Development budgets 
of institutions of higher education are intended for 
specific construction projects (including necessary 
equipment and furnishings), as well as investments 
in the general physical infrastructure. At some 
institutions, the development budget also includes 
the purchase of . scientific equipment. The data 
presented in the tables in this publication do 
not include purchases of scientific equipment, 
neither those purchases included in the institutions' 
ordinary budgets, nor those purchases included in 
the development budgets. The development budget 
is financed from two sources: 1) donations; and 

2) government participation, via the Planning and 
Budgeting Committee. 

Chapter 8 - Inputs and Outputs of 
University Research 

Research and Development (R&D) - As defined 
by the OECD, research and development is 
systematic, original activity designed to produce 
new scientific or technological knowledge, or to 
discover a new application for existing scientific or 
technological knowledge. 

National expenditure on civilian R&D - the total 
of all current expenditures and gross investments 
in R&D carried out within the countr>' in various 
sectors, excluding expenditures on R&D activities 
conducted to promote military objectives. 

Higher education - the seven universities and their 
associated research institutes. 

R&D expenditures at institutions of higher 
education - current expenditures and gross 
Investments at universities for R&D activities. This 
expenditure has three components: 

Expenditures from the universities' ordinary 
budgets, assigned to R&D activities 



Expenditures from specially-funded research 
budgets 

Gross investments from the universities' 
development budgets, credited to R&D 
activities. 

For a detailed explanation of the methods used to 
calculate R&D expenditures in higher education, 
see: 

Central Bureau of Statistics, Inputs in Research and 
Development at Universities - 1986/87, 1988/89, 
Special Publication Series no. 930, Jerusalem, 
1992/93. 

Specially funded research budgets - special 
budgets, generally financed by parties outside the 
university, intended to fund specified research and 
development activities. 

Funding sources for these research budgets are: 

A. Israeli sources 

University - the seven Israeli universities, 
including affiliated companies, volunteer 
organizations, and research institutes. 
Public - Government ministries, local 
governments, national institutions, the General 
Federation of Labor, etc. This category also 
includes publicly-owned corporations, as well 
as those owned by the General Federation of 
Labor. 

Private - the non-profit private sector, as well 
as the private business sector. 

B. Foreign sources 

Publication - Equivalent to an article published in 
a refereed scientific journal (see sections on sources 
for Chapter 8 earlier in this appendix). 

Scientific field - This term appears in three 
different contexts in this section, and is determined 
differently in each context: 

A. for R&D expenditures - expenditures are 
classified by the organizational unit where the 
research was carried out, regardless of the 
contents of the R&D activities. Organizational 
units are divided into fields as in Section 3. 

B. for publications of Israeli researchers 

(Tables 1.11 and 8.4) - publications were 



sorted according to the subject classifications 
of the journals in which they were published, 
regardless of the contents of the article o'r 
the organizational unit to which the article's 
authors belong. 

C. for publications of university researchers 

(Table 8.5) - as in R&D expenditures above. 

Chapter 9 - Students and Degree Recipients 
Abroad 

Israeli student abroad - a student bearing Israeli 
citizenship who is temporarily residing in a foreign 
country and who is studying in a post-secondary 
or higher education institution in that country (for 
qualifications of this definition, see the section on 
sources for Chapter 9 earlier in this appendix). 

Israeli recipient of a U.S. doctorate - an Israeli 
citizen who resided in the U.S. with temporary 
or permanent resident status, and who received a 
doctoral degree from an American higher education 
institution. 

Field of study - The data were adapted, as much 
as possible, to fit the classification system outlined 
in Section 3. 

4. Price Indices of the Ordinary 
Budget of the Institutions of Higher 
Education Funded by the Planning 
and Budgeting Committee 

The Planning and Budgeting Committee has 
developed a price index system for the purposes 
of budgeting the institutions that it funds and 
supervising their ordinary budgets. 

This price index system was set up in 1984, and is 
computed using 1982-83 as the base year equaling 
100.0.* The system is composed of three basic 
indices, each computed separately: 

- index of expenses linked to various wage 
agreements (wage index) 



* Since 1988/89. the basis has been updated to 1987/88 = 100.0. For the purposes of this publication, however, the system of 
price indices was reconstnicted back to the 1982/83 basis. 



- index of expenses linked to the Consumer Price 
Index (purchases index) 

- index of expenses linked to the U.S. dollar 
exchange rate ($ index) 

The indices are updated monthly in accordance with 
changes in the various areas. 

The price indices derived from these basic indices 
are: 

- the higher education expenditures index 

- the PBC's direct participation index 

- the PRC's earmarked and one-time participation 
index 

- the index of income from tuition fees 

- the index of income from donations 

- the index of the institutions' other income 

These indices are also computed on the basis 
of 1982/83 = 100.0, according to the following 
weighting schemes: 

Higher education expenditures index - 

from 1982/83 to 1987/88: wage index, 60%; 
purchases index, 20%; $ index, 20% (based 
on 1982/83). 

In 1987/88, according to a sample survey 
of the institutions, the weighting scheme 



was adjusted as follows: wage index, 58%; 
purchases index, 23%; $ index, 19%, 

PBC's direct participation index - from 
1982/83: wage index, 80%; purchases index, 
20% (based on 1982/83). 
Since April 1989, the index of PBC's direct 
participation has been linked entirely to the 
wage index. 

PBC's earmarked and one-time 
participation index - the PBC's earmarked 
participation is comprised of two parts: 1) 
budgets allocated to promote special topics at 
the institutions; and 2) matching allocations 
for institutions' endowment funds. The 
weighting scheme for this index is: $ index, 
two-thirds; purchases index, one-third. This 
index was also used to deflate one-time 
allocations. 

l\iition fees index - linked 100% to the 
Consumer Price Index (purchases index). 

Index of institutions' other income - $ 

index, two-thirds; purchases index, one-third. 
This index is identical to the index of PBC's 
earmarked and one-time participation. 
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The following table shows the various indices for 
the period from 1982/83 to 1991/92, based on 
1982/83 = 100.0 











Higher 


PBC's 


PBC's 










Education 


Direct 


Earmarked 




Wage 


Purchases 


$ 


Expenditure 


Participation Participation 




Index 


Index' 


Index2 


Index 


Index 


Index^ 


1 982/83 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1983/84 


342,8 


393.1 


433.3 


371.0 


352.9 


411.3 


1984/85 


1,385.5 


1,944.5 


2,259.8 


1 ,672.2 


1,497.3 


2,058.4 


1985/86 


2,256.4 


3,569.6 


3,560.5 


2,779.9 


2,519.1 


3,219.1 


1986/87 


2,729.7 


4,298.6 


3,769.4 


3,251.4 


3,043.5 


3,586.0 


1987/88 


3,498.6 


4,992.6 


3,813.3 


3,860.4 


3,797.4 


3,816.2 


1988/89 


4,334.8 


5,961.2 


4,362.4 


4,709.0 


4,651.9 


4,462.4 


1989/90 


4,824.6 


7,014.6 


4,804.8 


5,295.9 


5,217.7 


4,951.0 


1990/91 


6,147.1 


8,342.6 


5,254.7 


6,489.4 


6,649.3 


5,644.8 


1991/92 


6,944.8 


9,545.8 


5,739.0 


7,315.8 


7,511.3 


6,240.4 


1992/93 


8,148.3 


10,524.4 


6,585.5 


8,442.8 


8.817.6 


7,176.7 



1 . Also the index of income from tuition fees. 

2. Also the index of income from donations. 

3. Also the index of the institutions' other income. 
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